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CHAPTER viir 



ON THE ASTRONOMY AND OTHER SCIENCES 

OF THE HINDUS. 

Though an accurate inquiry into the As- 
tronomy of the Hindus, can only be m^de 
by such as may have particularly studied 
that science ; we hope, nevertheless, to be 
excused for offering a few observations on 
the subject, founded on the opinions of 
those, whose knowledge in astronomy have 
obtained for them the high reputation they 
enjoy in the learned world. 

The late Monsieur Bailly, in his Trait if 
de rAstrononde Indiennc et Orientide, men- 

VOL. IL B 



2 ON TIIK ASTKONOMY, 8cc. 

tioHH four hvXh of tablcH^ brought to Kuropc 
at diilcnait timeHi from diitinct placeti, and 
by difirnait pernonH : one; from Siani, by 
M. de hi l^ubien% who wan Mctit thither an 
ambaHMidori by Louiu the 14tb ; two that 
wcrc! found by M. Bailly in the Depdt dc 
la Marine, at Paris, which had been plac^ed 
thenj by M. dc liinhs* who had received 
them from the Fathers ratauilli^t atid Du- 
chanip, corrcNpondentti of the mitiHionarien 
in India; and a fourth, which wiik brought 
from th(5 coast of Coroumudel, by M. le 
Gentib atid which he had procured from 
Brahmins at Tirvalore.-f — These four sets of 
tables and precepts of astronomy, procured, 
as .has been observed, at different times, 
and distinct places, some of them extremely 
distant from the others, M. Bailly says, 
all, evidently, came from the same original ; 



^ Joioph NicoUn ds 14m1d, m eotobrnt^ Mtronoitwr, 
ilie iViotid oi* Nowtoti nnd HuUey. lU Wtt« born st HtU 
in lOHH, and dim! tboro iit 1768. 

t A town 111 N. fi. 10^ M nesr to Nagspatnam, on 
the count of Coromandelr* 
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OF THE HINDUS. 3 

all have tlie same motion of the sun, the 
same duration of the year; and all are 
adapted to a meridian psOssing near to 
Benares :* for instance, the tables brought 



♦ Yet the first meridian of the ancient Hindu astro- 
nomers, it is said, was that of Oujein, then called 
Uyaini, and sometimes Avanti, in N. L. 93* IV ISf^j 
and E. Long, from Greenwich, 75** 61'. — The present 
city is about a mile distant firom the site of the andent 
town^which above 1800 years ago was buried in the earth, 
by some extraordinary natural convulsion. Avanti, 
or Ujjaini, was the magnificent capital of the celebrated 
Yiccramaditya, and one of the principal seats of arts and 
learning. .The traditionary legend of the place imputes 
its destri^ction to a shower of earth from heaven; and 
BIr. Hunter, who seeips to have carefully examined the 
spot, observes, that no volcanic conical hills, or traces of 
volcanic scoriae are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
itr It has been suggested that its destruction may have 
been oecasioiied by an inundation of the river Sipara, 
which now washes the southern extremity of the present 
town. Tradition relates that, at the time of the destruo- 
tion of the ancient city, this river changed its course ; 
and while Mr. Hunter and his companions were at 
Oujein, a part of the town, though situated considerably 
above the level of the river, was overflowed by it : but 
he nevertheless thinks an earthquake .the most probable 
cause of the destruction of the ancient city, and that the 

B 2 
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from Siam, suppose a reduction of^one hour 
and thirteen minutes of time, or eighteen 
degrees and fifteen minutes of longitude, as 
so much west from the part of Siam, to 
which these tables had been adjusted. 

The beginning of the Kaly-Yug, or pre- 
sent age of Hindu chronology, adjusted to 
our computation of time, is reckoned at 
two hours, twenty-seven minutes, and 
thirty seconds of the morniiig of the 16th of 
February, 3102 years before the Christian 



change in the course of the river, admitting the tradi« 
tion in that respect to be true^ must have been the effect 
of that convulsion. By digging about eighteen feet deep, 
on the spot where the ancient city stood, walls of build- 
ings are found entire, columns, utensils of various kinds, 
and ancient coins. Mr. Hunter saw a space of from 
twelve to fifteen feet long and eight high, filled with 
earthen vessels. Bricks taken firom these ruins, con- 
tinue to be employed in building ; some are of a much 
larger size than those made in modem times.-^The pre- 
sent city is of an oblong form, about six miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by walls of stone, intersected by 
icvfen.^See Narrdhe of a Journey from Agra to 
Otgeniy hy WUUam Hunter^ E$q. Asiat. Res. vol. ¥?. 
p. 7. 
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cera ; but the time from which most of their 
astronomical tables now existing are con- 
structed, is two day s^ three hours, thirty-two 
minutes, and thirty seconds, after that, or 
the 18th of February, about six in the morn- 
ing,* They say, that there was then a 
conjunction of the planets. M. Bsdlly ob- 
serves, that it appears, Jupiter and Mer- 
cury were then in the same degree of the 
ecliptic ; that Mars was distsmt about eight 
degrees, and Saturn seventeen; hence it 
results, that at the time of the date given by 
the Rrahmins to the commencement of the 
Kaly-Yug, they might have seen those four 
planets successively disengage themselves 
from the rays of the sun; first Saturn, then 
Mars, then Jupiter, and then Mercury; 
and though Venus could not have appear- 
ed, yet as they only speak in general terms, 
it was natural enough to say, there was 
then a conjunction of the planets: but M. 
'Bailly is of opinion, that their astronomical 



* See Traits de rAstronomie Indienne et Orientale, 
pttr Bailfy, Dmtovin Pr^iiminaire, pp. xxra, xxviii^ 
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time is dated from an eclipse of the mopn> 
which appears to have happened then, and 
thatthe conjunction of the planets is only in- 
cidentally mei^tioned. We are told by some 
writers,, that the circumstance which mark- 
ed that epoch, was the death of their hero 
Krishen ; whd, as we have already ob- 
served, was supposed to be the god Yishnu 
in. one of his incarnations ; by others, that 
it was the death of a famous and beloved 
sovereign, named Yudhishthira; but, whic)i- 
ever of the two itimay be, the Hindus con- 
sidering the event as a great calamity, dis- 
tinguished it by beginning a new age, aijd 
expressed their feelings by naming it the 
Kalyr Yu^, the age of unhappine$$ or misfor- 
tune. 

Prom the tables brought home by M. de 
la Loubiere, in 1687, it appears that the In- 
dians knew some particulars in the science 
of astronomy, which were at that time uiii- 
known in Europe, Certain motions of thie 
moon contained in them, and which essen- 
tially serve to explain her movemepts, had 
indeed, been discpyered by Ty*ha Bjjabfe 
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who was bom in 1546^ and died in 1601 : 
but it cannot be supposed that what had 
been discovered by - Brahe, » could have 
been transmitted to Benares, there intro^ 
duced into the tables, and fr6m thence 
brought to Siam^ , during the time that 
elapsed betweieh the discovery in Europe 
and the date when M. de la Loubiere pro^ 
cured those tables. Whoever may be ac- 
quainted with the state and nature of the 
communications at that time between India 
and Europe, and between the interior parts 
of Hindustan and Siam, together with the 
depressed state of the Hindus under their. 
Mohammedan rulers, and their neglect ,#f 
science ^tnd learning since the conquest of 
their country by strangers, will instantly 
reject such an idea. If/ therefore, it ap- 
pear that the Hindus had a knowledge of 
certain things in astronomy learlier than 
the Europeans, that they knew arid prae- 
tisied what the Alexandrian and Arabian 
ischoc^s were ignorant of,* it may be asked 

* BaiUy, Pitofessor Pky&ir, &c. dec. 
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8 ON THE ASTRONOWrtr, &C. 

from whsut source did they derive their 
knowledge of them. We can assign no 
other but that of their own discoveries and 
observ^ions. 

It has been said that the Indian and 
Arabian divisions of the zodiac were the 
same. It may very possibly be so : and 
many who have considened the subject and 
admit this/ are disposed to think, that the 
Arabians took their divisions from the 
Hindus. The learned orientalist, Mr. Cole- 
l>Foqke; Who ' has examined : the subj ect, 
finds, however, that in some respects they 
differ from each other; but he is neverthe- 
less of ^opinion that they, must have had 
one common origin. He says: — ^^* TTie 
coincidence g.ppears to me too : exact, in 
most instances, to be the effect of chance : 
in others, the difierences are only such, as 
to authorize the remark, . that the nation, 
which borrowed from the other, has not 
*5pied with servility. I apprehend that it 
must have been the Arabs who adopted 
(with slight variations) a division of the 
zodiac familiar to the Hindus. This, at 
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least, seems to be more probable than the 
supposition, that the Indians received their 
system from the Arabians : we know, that 
the Hindus have preserved the memory of 
a former situation of the Colures, compared 
to constellations, which mark divisions of 
their zodiac in their astronomy ; but no 
similar trace remains of the use of the lunaf 
mansions, as divisions of the zodiac, among 
the Arabs, in so very remote times/'* 

And again, some pages after, he ob« 
serves: — " The result of the comparison 
shews, I hope satisfactorily, that the Indian 
asterisms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same 
stars, which constitute the lunar mansions 
of the Arabians : but, in a few instances^ 
they essentially differ. The Hindus have 
likewise adopted the division of the ecliptic 
and zodiac into twelve signs, or constella- 
tions, agreeing in figure and designation 
with those of the Greeks: and differine 



Re0. 8vo. vol. ix# p. 32i. 
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mfetely in the place of the constellations, 
which are carried, on the Indian sphere, a 
few degrees further west than on the Gre- 
cian. That the Hindus took the hint of 
this mode of dividing the ecliptic from the 
Greeks, is not perhaps altogether improba* 
ble: but, if such be the origin of it, they 
hafve not implicitly received the arrange- 
ment suggested to them, but have recon- 
ciled and adapted it to their own ancient 
distribution of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven parts." 

'* In like manner, they may have either 
tecdived or given the hint of an armillary 
sphere as an instrumtent for astronomical 
'Observa:tion ; but certainly they have not 
C&pied the instrument which was described 
1)y Ptolemy ; fot the construction differfe 
tioo&iderably." 

** Astrologers also reckon twetity-eight 
ydglii, which correspond to the twenty-eight 
'Nbidiihatrai, or divisions of the moon'is path ; 
varying, however, according to the day of 
the week. As the Indian almanacks some- 
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times appropriate a column to the moon's 
yoga for each day, I shall insert in a note 
a list of these yogas, with the rule by which 
they are determined/' 

" Another topic, relative to the zodiac, 
and connected with astrology, remains to 
be noticed. I allude to the Dreshcanas 
answering to the Decani of European as- 
trologers. The Hindus, like the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians, from whom that 
vain science passed to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, divide each sign into three parts, and 
allot to every such part a regent, exercis- 
ing planetary influence under the particular 
planet whom he there represents. The 
description of the thirty-six Dreshcanas, is 
given tow&d^ the close of Varahamihira's 
treatise on the casting of nativities, entitled 
Vrihat Jajtaca.'* 

But, supposing the Indian astronc«iy to 
be indig^Qtous, it is nevertheless possible^ 
that the Greeks, in the course of practice, 
m?iy in certain things h^ve made improye- 
ment:s, which, having been comrpunicated 
to the Indians, were adopted by them; 
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though (as Mr. Colebrooke has observed) 
liot implicitly, but reconciling them with 
I'rhat they anciently practised. 

Each of the twelve parts, or signs of the 
Indian zodiac, has its particular name. 
Badi sign contains thirty degrees ; but the 
Hindus also divide the twelve signs into 
twenty-seven parts,* which they call con- 
stellations, or places of the moon, reckoned in 
the twelve signs; every sign is equal to two 
constellations and a quarter, each constel- 
lation consists of thirteen degrees, twenty 
minutes, and has its particular name. 

** This division of the zodiac is extremely 
natural in the infancy of astronomical ob- 
servation, because the moon completes her 
bircle among the fixed stars nearly in 
'twenty-seven days, and so makes an actual 
division of that circle into twenty-seven 
i^ual parts. 

"These constellations are far from in- 



* See Voyages dans les Mers de Tlnde, par M. le 
Gentil. Astronomie Indienne et Orientale, par M. 
BaiUy ;— and La Croze, vx)l. ii. li v. 6. 
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eluding all the stars in the zodiac. M. le 
Gentil observes^ that those stars seem to 
hav^ been selected, which are best adapted 
for making out, by lines drawn between 
them, the places^of the moon in her pro- 
gress through the heavens/'* 

The date given to the tables brought 
from Tirvalore, coincides with the famous 
sera of the Kaly- Yug, that is, with the begin- 
ning of the year 3102 before Christ, accord- 
ing to our reckoning : ^^ when the Brahmins 
there would calculate the place of the sun 
for a given time, they begin by reducing 
into days the intervals between that time 
and the commencement of the Kaly-Yug, 
multiplying the years by 365 days, 6 hours, 
12' 30^ and taking away 2 days, 3 hour^ 
32' 3(y^ the astronomical epoch having 
begun that much later than the civil/'f 

Monsieur Bailly, treating of the PKndQ 
Tables, makes the following observations : 
— ^^ Le mouvement Indien dans ce long 

"^ See Trans, of the R. 8. of Edinburgh, vol. ii. p. 140, 
Article by Professor Playfkir. . 

t Se^ Trans of the R. S. of Edinburgh, vol. ih 
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intervalle de 4383 ans, ne diffferepas d'uue 
minute de celui de Cassini ; il est egale- 
meiit conforme a celui des tables de Mayer. 
Aifisi deux peuples, les Indiens et les Euro- 
p^ns, places aux deu;;j^ extremites du 
monde, et par des institutions peut-etre 
aussi: ^loignees dans le terns, ont obtenu 
pc6cisement les memes resultats, quant au 
mouvement de la lune, et une conformite 
qui ne seroit pas concevable, si elle n*etdit 
pas fondee sur I'observation, et sur une 
imitation r^ciproque de la nature. Re- 
marquons que les quatre tables des Indiens 
80irt toutes les copies d'une meme astro- 
nomies On ne pent nier que les tables de 
Siam, n'existassentien 1687, dans le terns 
que M. de la Loubiere les rapporta de 
Siam. . A cette 4poqu6 les tables de Cassini 
et de May» n'existoient pas ; les Indiens 
avioient d^jli le mouvement exact que ren- 
ferment ces tables, et nous ne Tavions^pas 
encore** : II fautdonc con^veniir.que Fex- 



* << Ceci r^pond aux 8av&ii8<qui pourroient soupgonner 
que noire astronomM a 6ti poit^e dans I'lnde^ et com- 
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actitude de ce mouvemeDt Indieo est le 

muniqu^ aux Indiens par nos missionaires. 1*. L'as- 
tronomie Indienne a des formes qui lai sont proprei^ 
des formes qui caract6ri8eiit I'originaliM ? si e*itoit notlt 
astronomie que Ton efit.tnuliiite, il auroii fiillu bea^CDop 
d'art et de science pour d^uiser ainsi le lar^in. ST. £1 
adoptant le moyen mouvement de la luue, on auroU 
adopt6 ^galement Tobliquit^ de rScliptique, T^uatioo 
du centre dir sdleil, la dur6e de VwmSe; ces Clemens 
different absolument des noties, ib sont singuliteearai 
exactstk^rsqu'ils appartiennent h r%M>que de Tan 3109^ 
ils seroient iria erron^s s'ils avoient eti ^tablis dans le 
sii^le dernier. 3". Enfin nos missionatres n^ont pu 
communiquer aux Indiens en IfiSTle^mojenmouTement 
de la hine des tables de* Gassing qui n'exisloieat' pas 
alorsy ib i^poavoieot coiiaottrequeles,9ipjreiisnioaifB* 
mens de Tycbo, de Ricciolj, de Copemic^ de BouillaiMl, 
Kepler, Longomontanus, ou ceux des Tables d*Al- 
phonse. Je vais presenter ici le tableau de ces moyens 
mouvemens pour 4383 ans et 94 jours. 

Tidblet. Moy.nmiT. P Mfer aie e avec lo laAtm. 

D'Alphonse STV SfiT^ — 42^ 14^ 

Copemic ST ff 9^ IST — ViST^Sr 

Tyebo,^ . . . . . . y7-54'4(r + 9^39^ 

Kepler. .;.... 9-6* 57'3y' — O^raST 

Longomontanus . . 9«r 2^ 13^' — 42^48^ 

Bouillaud J .... 9' 6*48' 8^ — 58^53^ ''^ 

Ricdoli ...... ^rbarBT" + sfser 

Cassini 9«r 44' 11" ,— Sff' 

Indiens 9"^ 45'' I'' 

« On 
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fruit de Tobservation. II est exact dans 
cette dur^e de 4383 ans, parcequ'il a ete ' 
pris sur le ciel meme ; et si Tobservation 
.en a determine la fin, elle en a marque 
^galement le commencement. C'est le plus 
long intervalle qui ait 6te observe, et dont 
le souvenir se soit conserve dans les fastes 
de Tastronomie. II a son origine dans 
Fepoque de 3102 ans avant J. C. et il est 
une preuve demonstrative de la r^alit^ de 
cette epoque/'* 

By some, who are inclined to dispute the 
authenticity of the date, it has been said 
that, supposing the places and motions of 
the heavenly bodies to have been the same. 



^^ On voit qu'aucim de ces moyens mouvemens, c6rai 
de Casgiai except^, ne s'accorde avec le mouvemeat 
donn^ par les Indiens. On n'a done point emprunt^ ces 
moyens mouvemens. II n'y a de conformity qu'avec le 
moi^vement de Cassini, dont les tables n'existoient pas 
en 1687* Ce mouvement de la lune appartient done 
aux Indiens, et ils n'ont pu Tobtenir que de Tobser- 
vation." jBotUy, Astron. Ini. Diswurs Preliminmr^^ 
pp. ,xxxvi| xzxvii, note. 

• Ibid,, p. xjcxyi. 
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3102^ years before our sera, as they are at 
present, the Indians, by calculations made 
at a much later period, might have disco- 
vered^ that the conjunction of planets and 
eclipse of the moon mentioned by them^ 
could have been then observed at Benares: 
but to be able to do so, implies a more ac- 
curate practice in astronomy than the 
Hindus seem to possess; for it is evident 
that their knowledge in science and learn- 
ing, instead of being improved, has greatly 
declined from what it appears to have been 
in the remote ages of their history. And 
besides, for what purpose should they take 
such pains? — It may possibly be answered, 
from the vanity of wishing to prove the su-r 
perior antiquity of their learning to that of 
other nations. We Confess that the ob- 
servation, unsupported by other proofs, 
appears to us unworthy of men of learning, 
whom we should expect to find resting 
their arguments on scientific proofs only. 

In the Siamese tables, " the motions of 
the moon are deduced by certain intercala- 
tions, from a period of nineteen years, in 

VOL- II. c 
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trhich she makes nearly 335 revolutions ; 
and it is curious to find at Siam, the know* 
ledge of tiiat cycle, of which the invention 
was thought to do so much honour to the 
Athenian astronomer Meton, and which 
makes so great a figure in our modem 
kalendars/'* 

'* Cette r^gle suppose done, une pferiode 
de 19 annees, semblable k celle de Meton 
et du nombre d'or; et Dom. Cassini ajoute, 
que la periode Indienne est plus exacte 
que le cycle ancien du nombre d'or/'f 

It is evident that the HindQs must have 
known the use of the gnomon at a very re- 
mote period. Their religion commands 
that the four tides of their temples should 
correspond with the four cardinal points 
of the heavens ; and they are all so con^ 
structed. 

The rules by which the phcenomena of 
eclipses are deduced from the places of the 



* Play&ir, in Trans, of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh) vol. ii. p. 144. 
t AttronoBiie Indienne et Orientale, p» 4, 6. 
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sun and moon, have the most immediate 
refei^^Qce to geometry; and of these rules, 
as found among the Brahmins at Tirvalore^ 
M« le Gentil has given a lull aocount. We 
have also an account by Father Du Chaknp 
^ the method of calculatkm used at Krish^^ 
iiapouram« 

** It is a necessary preparadoo, in both 
of these, to find the time of the sun's con- 
tkiuance above the horizon at the plaoe 
and the day for which the calculation c^ 
an eclipse is made ; and the rule by whidi 
the Bmhmins resolve this proli^m, is ex^ 
tremely sample and ingenious. At the 
place fer which they calculate^ they ob- 
serve the shadow of a goomoa on the day 
of the equinox, at nocm, when the sun, a$ 
fliey express it, is in the middle c^ the 
world. The height of the gnomon is dir 
Tided into 720 equdi parts, in which parts 
the loigth of the js^adow is also measured. 
One third of this measure is the number of 
minutes by which the day^ at the end of 
the first month afi:er the equinox, exceeds 
twelve hours ; four-fifths of this excess is 

c 2 
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the increase of the day during the second 
month; and one-third is the increase of 
the day during the third month. 

^' It is plain that this rule involves the 
supposition, that when the sun's declina- 
tion is given, the same ratio every where 
exists between the arch which measures the 
increase of the day at any place, and the 
tangent of the latitude ; for that tangent 
is the quotient which arises from dividing 
the length of the shadow by the height of 
the gnomon. Now, this is not strictly 
true ; for such, a ratio only subsists between 
the chord of the arch, and the tangent 
above mentioned. The rule is therefore 
but an approximation towards the truth, as 
it necessarily supposes the arch in; question 
to be so^ small as. to coincide nearly with 
its chord. This supposition holds only for 
places in low latitudes ; and the rule which is 
founded on it, though it may safely he applied 
in countries between the tropics^ in those which 
are more remote from the equator, would lead 
into errors too i consider able to escape obser- 
vation. 
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*' As some of the former rules have served 
to fx the time, so does tJiis, in some measure, 
to ascertain the place, of its invention. It is 
the simplification of a general rule, adapted to 
the circumstances of the torrid zone, and sug- 
gested to the astronomers of Hindustan by 
their pecuUar sittuition.''^ 

The precession of the equinoxes, or mo- 
tion from west to east of the points where 
the ecliptic crosses the plane of the earth's 
equator, is reckoned in their tables at fifty- 
four seconds of a degree in the year : it is 
found to be at present only fifty and a third 
seconds in the yean From this motion of 
fifty-four seconds, they have evidently 
formed many of their calculations^ They 
have a cycle or period of sixty years, each 
of which has its particular name ; another 
of 3,600 years, and one of 24,000. From 
the annual motion given hy them of fifty- 
four seconds of longitude, in the year, fifty- 
four minutes of longitude make sixty years, 

* See Trans, of the Royal Society of Edhibur^y 
vol. ii. p. 170. 
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fifty-four degrees 3,600, and the entire re- 
volution of 360 degrees makes their great 
period, or armus magnus, of 24,000 years, 
which is often mentioned by them. 

The point at which the sun is on the 
20th or 21st of March, is called, as with 
us, the vernal equinox ; that at which he 
arrives on the 20th or 21st of September, 
the autumnal equinox ; on both occasions 
festivals are observed, but at the vernal 
equinox, with greater joy and ceremony, 
in order to salute the return of the sun to 
the northern tropic, and celebrate the com- 
mencement of their favourite season, Vi- 
santa, or the spring. 

The Hindus, whether in matters of ac- 
counts or science, make their calculations 
with a surprising degree of quickness and 
precision, especially when we consider the 
methods they sometimes employ. M. le 
Gerttil gives an account of a visit he re- 
ceived, soon after his arrival at Pondi- 
cherry, from a Hindu, named Nana Moo- 
doo; who, though not a Brahmin, had 
found means to learn some of the princi- 
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pies of astronomy. M. le Gentil, to try 
the extent of his knowledge, gave him 
some examples of eclipses to calculate, and 
amongst others, one of a total eclipse of* 
the moon, of the 23d of December, 1768. 
Seating himself on the floor, he began his 
work with a parcel of small shells, named 
Cowries, which he employed for reckon- 
ing instead of the pen ; and looking occa- 
sionally at a book of palm leaves, that 
contained his rules, he gave the result of 
his calculation, with all the different 
phases of the eclipse, in less than three 
quarters of an hour ; which, on comparing 
it with an Ephemeris, M . le Gentil found 
sufficiently exact, to excite his astonish- 
ment at the time and manner in which the 
calculation had been performed. Yef th^ 
education of Nana Moodoo, by his own 
account, must have been very confined; 
and M. le Gentil remarks, that he seemed 
entirely unacquainted with the meaning 
of many terms, being unable to explain 
them. 
De la Croze observes, that, '' their arith^ 
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metical operations are numerous, ingeni- 
ous, and difficult, but when once learnt, 
perfectly sure. They apply to them from 
their early infancy ; and they are so much 
accustomed to calculate sums the most 
complicated, that they will do almost im- 
mediately what Europeans would be a long 
time in performing. They divide the units 
into a great number of fractions. It is a 
study that seems peculiar to them, and 
which requires much time to acquire. |The 
most frequent division of the unit is into a 
hundred parts, which is only to be learnt 
consecutively, as the fractions are different 
according to the things that are numbered. 
There are fractions for money, for weights, 
for measures ; in short for every thing that 
may be brought to arithmetical opera-? 
tions."* 



* He adds : ^^ the same practice undoubtedly exidted 
among the Romans, which may explain some passages 
of ancient authors, as in Horace, Art. Poet. 325. 

Romani pueri longia raHonibua asaem 
Discuni in partes centum deducere, 

•^v*^ It may likewise from hence be understood what is 
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In addition to the preceding remarks, 
the following passages from the Transac- 



meant by two passages in Petronius that have hitherto 
been obscure. In the first, a fiither says to a teacher : 

Tibi diicipului m'acU Cieen meuif jam puduor paria tficil. 

^' In the other, a man says, boastinglj, 

Partes ceniwm dieo : ad 4M, adptmduif ad uum mM m , 

^^ I did not venture to give any examples of the calcu- 
lations of the Indians, though I have many in my pos- 
session ; but I have no doubt whatever, that the arith- 
metic of the Indians was the same as that employed bj 
the Greeks and Romans.'' 

The common education of the Hindus consists in 
reading and arithmetic. In almost every village a 
school is to be found. The school-house consists of 
what is called on the coast of Coromandel, SLpandalp a 
large room made of timbers and the broad leaves of the 
palm tree. A boy goes to school about the age of five 
years. He begins by writing the simple letters with 
chalk on the floor; sometimes, with his finger in the 
isand. The Danish missionary, Mr. Ziegenbalg, who 
made himself perfectly master of the Malabar, or Ta- 
mul language, says that he and his colleague, Mr. 
Plutcbau, began to acquire it by attending the instruc- 
tions given to children, who learn to read and write at 
the same time. The hoy next learns to pronounce and 
repeat the letters ; be then proceeds to write compounds^ 
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tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
will materially illustrate the astronomy of 
the Hindus. 



on leaves of the Talu and Plantain trees, and on paper. 
After making certain progress in reading and writing, 
or rather writing and reading, he proceeds to cypher* 
ing. In doing this, besides the pen, the Hindiis some- 
times calculate, as has been mentioned, with small 
shells, named Cowries. The school begins early in the 
morning ; at about ten the boys go home to eat ; return 
at the appointed hour, and stay till the evening. The 
allowance to such masters as are here referred to, when 
children first go to school, is about a penny, and one 
day's provisions per month, which, if for the master 
only^ may, probably, be calculated at two-pence. As 
the boys advance in learning, the wages to the master 
are increased to four-pence, and as &r as eight-pence.* 
. The pen employed by the Hindiis for writing on 
paper^ is a small reed ; on leaves, a pointed iron in- 
strument, or bodkin, with which they may, probably, 
be said to engrave. The leaves are genersdly of the 
palm-tree, and sufficiently thick to receive and preserve 
the incisure for any length of time, without the risk of 
ita being effiK^ed by usage. Tiieir books consist of a 
number of those leaves ; which, beiiig tied loosely to* 
gether by a hole pierced at one end, are turned over 

• See Ward, oo the Religion, Manners, &c. of the HindAs, vol. iv. 
p. M4ir-The Atittoi^ SketebM of the Hindiis^ vol. ti. yf* lit? IS. 
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*' The moon's mean place, for the be- 
ginning of the Kaly«Yug (that is, for mid* 
night between the 17th and 18th of Fdbru- 
aiy, 3102, A. C. at Benares,) calculated 
from Mayer's tables, on the supposition 
that her motion has always been at the 
same rate as at the banning of the pre- 
sent century, is 10* (T 5V 16'\ But, ac- 
cording to the same astronomer, the moon 
is subject to a small, but imiform accelera- 
tion, such, that her angular motion, in any 
one age, is 9'' greater than in the preceding, 
which, in an interval of 4801 years, must 
hare amounted to 5* 45' 44^ This must 
be added, to give the real mean place of 
the moon at the astronomical epoch of the 
Kaly-Yug, which is, therefore, lO' & 57'. 
Now^ the same, by the tables of Tirvalore, 
is 10^ 6" 0^ ; the difference is less than two- 



-i-b. 



with facQitjr. Many of those books have been brought 
to Europe. Epistolary correspondenoe is maintained 
cli popeif, lo some parts of India, writings in ink on 
leaves alto, are to be met with.* 

* See Sketches of tiieHiiiafii, ▼Dl.i.p.175. 
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thirds of a degree, which, for so remote a 
period, and considering the acceleration of 
the moon's motion, for which no allowance 
could be made in an Indian calculation, 
is a degree of accuracy that nothing but 
actual observation could have produced. 

** To confirm this conclusion, Mr. Bailly 
computes the place of the moon for the 
same epoch, by all the tables to which the 
Indian astronomers can be supposed to 
have ever had access. He begins with the 
tables of Ptolemy ; and if, by help of them^ 
we go back from the aera of Nabonassar to 
the epoch of the Kaly-Yug, taking into 
account the comparative length of the 
Egyptian and Indian years, together with 
the difference of meridians between Alex- 
andria and Tirvalore, we shall find. the 
longitude of the sun, lO'Sr 15" greater, 
and that of the moon IT 52' 7" greater, 
than has just been found from the Indian 
tables. At the same time that this shews 
how difficult it is to go back, even for a 
less period than that of 3000 years, in 
an astronomical computation, it affords a 
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proof altogether demonstratiye, that the 
Indian astronomy is not derived from that of 
Ptolemy. 

" The tables of Ulugh Beig are more 
accurate than those of the Egyptian astro- 
nomer. They were constructed in a coun- 
try not far from India, and but a few years 
earlier than 1491, the epoch of the tables 
at Ejfishnapouram. Their date is July the 
4th, at noon, 1437, at Samarcand; and 
yet they do not agree with the Indian 
tables, even at the above-mentioned epoch 
of 1491. But for the year 3102 before 
Christ, their difference from them in the 
place of the sun, is 1* 30, and in that of 
the moon &; which, though much less 
than the former differences, are sufficient 
to prove, that the tables of India are not bor- 
rowed from those of Tartary. 

** The Arabians employed in their tables 
the mean motions of Ptolemy; the Per- 
sians did the same, both in the more an- 
cient tables of Chrysococca, and the later 
ones of Nassireddin. It is therefore certain, 
that the astronomy of the Brahmins is neither 
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derived from that qf the Greeks, the ArabioMp 
the Persians, or the Tartars. This appeared 
so clear to Cassini, though he had only 
eKafiiitied the tables of Siam, and knew 
nothing of many of the great points which 
distinguish the Indian astronomy from ti:j^ 
of all other nations, that he gives it as hiii 
opinion, that these tables are neither de* 
Tived from the Persian astronomy of Chry- 
«ococca, nor from the Greek astronomy 
of Ptolemy; the places they give at their 
epoch to the apogee of the sun and of 
the moon, and their equation for the sun's 
centre, being very different from both,* 

'^ A formula f for computing this ine- 
quality** (in the moon's motion) " has been 
given by M. de la Place, which though 
only an approximation, being derived from 
theory, is more accurate than that which 
Mayer deduced entirely from observation ; 
and if it be taken instead of Mayer's, which 



* See Trans, of the Royal Society of Edioburgh, vol 
ii. p. 166, &c. 
t Ibid. p. 180. 
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last^ on account of its nmplicity, I have 
employed in the preceding calculationt, it 
will give a quantity somewhat different, 
though not such as to affect the general re* 
suit It makes the acceleration for 438S 
years, dated from the beginning of the 
Kaly-Yug, to be greater by IT 39^ than 
was found from Mayer's rule; and greater, 
consequently^ by 16' 3S^ than was deduc* 
ed from the tables of Krishnapouram. It 
is plain, that this coincidence is still near 
enough to leave the argument that is found- 
ed on it in possession of all its force, and 
to afford a strong confirmation of the ac* 
curacy of the theory, and the mitbenticity 
of the tables. 

^ That observations made in India when 
mil Europe was barbarous or umnhabited, 
^nd investigations into the most subtle e^ 
fects of gravitation, made in Europe near 
five thousand yean aflerwards, should thus 
^ome in mutual support of one another, is 
perhaps the most striking example of the 
progress and vicissitude of science, which 
the history of mankind has yet excited. . 
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^* This, however, is not the only instance 
of the same kind that will occur, if, from 
examining the radical places and mean mo^ 
tions in the Indian astronomy, we proceed 
to consider some other of its elements ; 
such as, the length of the year, the ine- 
quality of the sun's motion, and the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, and compare them 
with the conclusions deduced from the 
theory of gravity by M. de la Grange. Ta 
that geometer, physical astronomy is in- 
debted for one of the most beautiful of its 
discoveries, viz. — ^That all the variations in 
our system are periodical ; so that, though 
every thing, almost without exception, be 
subject to change, it will, after a certain 
interval, return to the same state in which 
it is at present, and leave no room for the 
introduction of disorder, or of any irregula- 
rity that might constantly increase. Many 
of these periods, however, are of vast du- 
ration. A great number of ages, for in- 
stance, must elapse^ before the year be 
again exactly of the same length, or the 
sun's equation of thei same magnitude, ius 
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af present An astronomy^ therefore, which 
professes to be so ancient as the Indian, 
ought to differ considerably from ours in 
many, of its elem^its. If, indeed, these 
differences are irregular, they, are the effects 
of. chance, and . must.be accounted errors ; 
but if they observe the laws, which theory 
informs us that the variations in our. sys* 
tern do actually observe, they must be 
held as the most undoubted marks of au*- 
thenticity/'* , 

Professor Play fair, then proceeds ^ to ex- 
amine this questioi^^as. M. fiailly has done; 
and we -are persuaded, if. the reader will 
tii^ar^a%. peruse the investigations ^of these 
leanied.men, he .will be satisfied that the 
differences alluded to, are neither the effects 
of chance, nor can be accounted terrors. 

After examining the duration given to 
tfae^year by. the Brahmins at the period of 
the Kaly-Yug, Mr. Playfair proceeds : 

^ The equation of the sun's centre is an 



^ See Trans, oftbe fiojfal Society 
VOL. II. D 
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element in the Indian astFonomy> wfajkJh 
has a more unequivocal appearance of b€^ 
longing to an earlier period than the K^^ 
Yug.^ The maximum of that equation uf 
Jked, in these tables, at 2' !(/ 32''. It is afc 
present, according to M. de la Caille, 
1" 55' i, that is 15' less than with the Brah- 
mins. Now, M. de la Grange has shewn, 
that the sun's equation, together with the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit, on whidb 
it depends, is subject to alternate diminu- 
tion and increase, and accordingly has 
been diminishing for many ages. In the 
year 3102 before our aera, that equation 
was 2* 6' i&'i less only by 4', than in the 
tableis of the Brahmins. But, if we i^ppose 
the Indian astronomy to be. founded on ob- 
servations that preceded the Kaly-Yug, the 
determinatioh of this equation will be found 
to be still more exact Twelve hundred 



* M. Bailly, in his remarks on the length of the 
years, supposes some of the observations of the Brah- 
mins to h»tB been made daring a |)eriod often imen- 
tioned by them, of 2,400 years before the Kaly^Yuf . 
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y^ars before the commencement of that 
period, or about 4300 before our «ra, it 
appears, by computing from M. de la 
Grange's formula, that the equation of the 
sun's centre was actually 2* 8' 16" ; so that 
if the Indian astronomy be as old as that 
period, its error with respect to its equa** 
tion is but 2'.* 

'* The obliquity of the ecliptic is another 
element in which the Indian astronomy 
and the European do not agree, but where 
their difference is exactly such as the high 
antiquity of the form» is found to require. 
The Brahmins make the obliquity of th« 
ecliptic 24". Now M. de la Grange's for- 
mula for the variation of the obliquity^ 
gives 22' 32^, to be added to its obliquity 
in 1700, that is, to 25* 28' 41^ in order to 
have that which took place in the year 3102 
before our sera. This gives us 23' 51' 13", 
which is 8' 47" short of the determination of 
the Indian astronomers. But if we sup* 



♦ See Trans, of thie Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol 
S. p. 103* 

D 2 
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V 

pose, as in the case of the sun*s equation, 
that the observations on which this deter- 
mination is founde(i,;were made 1200 years 
before the Kaly-Yug, we shall find that thd 
obliquity of the ecliptic was 23' 57';45", 
and that the error of the tables did not 
much exceed 2'. 

'* Thus do the measures, which the 
Bmhmins assign to these three quantities, 
the length of the tropical year, the equa- 
tion of the sun's centre, and the obliquity, 
of the ecliptic, all, agree, in referring the 
epoch of their determination to the year 
5 1 02 before our sera, or to a period still more ^ 
ancient. This coincidence in three ele- 
ments, altogether independent of one an- 
other,, cannot be the effect of chance. The 
difference, with, respect to each of them, 
between their astronomy and ours, might 
singly, pprhaps, be ascribed to inaccuracy ; 
but that three errors, which chance had 
introduced, should be all of such magni- 
tude as to suit exactly the same hypothesis 
concerning their origin, is hardly to be 
conceived. Yet there is no other alterna- 
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tiv^^ but to admit this very improbable 
supposition, or to acknowledge that the 
Indian astronomy is as ancient as one or 
other of the periods abovementioned. 

*' In seeking for the cause of the secular 
equations, which modem astronomers have 
found it necessary to apply to the mean 
motion of Jupiter and Saturn, M. de la 
Place has discovered, that there are ine- 
qualities belonging to both these planets, 
arising from their mutual action on one 
another, which have long periods, one of 
them no less tha& 877 years ; so that the 
mean motion must appear different, if it 
be determined from observations made in 
different parts of those periods. * Now I 
jmi (says he) ^ by my^ theory, that at the In-- 
dian' epoch ^ 3102 yean before Christ, the 
apparent and armtLol mean motion of Saturn 
was IT 13' 14'^ and the Indian tables make 
it 12" 13' 13". In like manner, I find that 
ike annual and apparent mean motion of Ju^ 
piter at that epoch, was 30* 20' 42^ precisely 
as m the Indian astronomy.'* 

" Thus have we enumerated no less than 
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nine astronomical elements,* to which th* 
tables of India assign such values as ,do 
by no means belong to them in these later 
ages, but such as the theory of gravity 
proves to have belonged to them three 
thousand years before the Christian aera^ 
At that time, therefore, or in the ages pre- 
ceding it, the observations must have been 
made from which these elements were de- 
duced. For it is abundantly evident, that 
the Brahmins of latfer times, however will- 
ing they might be to adapt their tables to 
so remarkable an epoch as the Kaly-Yug> 
could never think of doing so, by substi- 
tuting, instead of quantities which they 
had observed, others which they bftd 
no reason to believe had ever existed. 
The elements in question are precisely 
what these astronomers must have sup- 



MaB«MnMaM*MMBiiMM«M«ri«MMiM>i-M«ii*BM>db-M<ti 



* " The inequality or the precession of the equinoxes ; 
the acceleratiim of the moon ; the length of the solar 
year ; the equation of the sun's centre ; the obliquity of 
the ecliptic; the place of Jupiter's aphelion; the equa- 
tion of Saturn's centre ; and the inequalities in the mean 
motion of both thes«f planets." 
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posed inTariabH and of which, had they 
supposed them to change, they had* no 
rules to guide them for ascertaining the 
variations ; since to the discovery of these 
rules is required, not only all . the . perfec* 
tion to which astronomy is at this day 
brought in Europe, but all that which the 
sciences of motion and of extension hare 
likewise attained. It is equally clear that 
tiiese coincidences are not the work of ac«- 
cident; for it will scarcely be supposed 
that chance has adjusted the errors of the 
Indian astronomy with such singular feli- 
city, that observers, who could not dis^ 
cover the tilie state of the heavens, at>tliib 
age in which they lived, have succeeded 
in describing one which took place several 
thousand yeiws before they were bom.* 

*' Tlie preceding calculations must have 
required the assistance of many subsidiary 
tables, — of which no trace has yet been 



.a^ 



* See Trans, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol 
IL pp. 169, 170. 
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found in India,-r-besides many i other geo-^ 
metrical propositions. Some of them. also 
involve the ratio which the 'diameter \ of 
a circle was supposed to bear to its circum- 
ference, but which we should find it im- 
possible to discover fi-om them exactly, on 
account of the small quantities that may 
have been neglected in their calculations. 
Fortunately, we can arrive at this know- 
ledge, which is very material when the 
progress of geometry^ is to be estimated, 
from a passage in the Ayin Akbery, where 
we are told that the Hindus suppose fthe 
diameter of a circle to be to its circum- 
ference, as 1250 to 3927 ; and where the 
author, who believed it to he peffectly exact, 
expresses his astonishment, that among so 
simple a people, there should be found a 
truth, which among the wisest and most 
learned nations had been sought for in 
vain. - • 

•^ The proportion of 1250 to 3927, is 
indeed a nearer approach to the quadra- 
ture of the circle ; it differs little from that 
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of Metius,* 113 to 355, and is the 'same 
with one equally well known, that of 1 to 
3.1416. When found in the simplest and 
most elementary way, it requires a poly- 
gon of 768 sides to be inscribed in a circle; 
an operation which cannot be arithmetic- 
ally performed without the knowledge of 
some very curious properties of that curve, 
and at least nine extractions of the square 
root, each as far as ten places of decimals. 
All this must have been accomplished in 
India; for, it is to be observed, that the 
above-mentioned proportion cannot have 
been received from the mathematicians of 
the west. The Greeks left nothing on this 
subject more accurate than the theory of 
Archimedes ; and the Arabian mathemati- 
cians seem not to have attempted any 
nearer approximation. The geometry of 
modern Europe can much less be regarded 
as the source of this knowledge. Metius 



* Adrian Melius, native of Alkmaar, in Holland. 
The discovery of spying glasses is attributed to his 
brother, James Metius. 
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and Vieta* were the first, who, in the 
quadrature of the circle, surpassed the ac- 
curacy of Archimedes ; they- flourished at 
the very time when the Institutes of Akber 
were collected in India-f 

** On the grounds which have now been 
explained, the following general conclu- 
sions appear to be established* 

'* 1st. The observations on which the 
astronomy of Indiais founded, were made 
more than three thousand years before the 
Christian aera; arid, in particular^ the. places 
of the sun and moon, at the banning of 
the Kaly-Yug, were determined by actual 
observation. 

** This follows from the exact argument 
of the radical places in the tables of TirvA- 
lore, with those deduced for the i»ame 
epoch from the tables of De la Caille and 
Mayer, and especially in the case of the 



* Francis Vieta was a native of Fontenai in Poitou. 
He was born in 1540, and died in 1603. 

+ See Tranfr. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^vol. 
ii. p. 186. 
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moon, when regard is had to her accelera- 
tion. It follows, too, from the position of 
the fixed stars in respect of the equinox^ b» 
represented in the Indian zodiac ; from the 
length of the solar year, and lastly from the 
position and form of the orbits of Jupiter 
and Saturn, as well as their mean motions ; 
in all of which, the tables of the Brahmins^ 
compared with ours, give the quantity of 
the change that has taken place, j ust equal 
to that which the action of the planets on 
one another may be shewn to have pro- 
duced, in the space of forty-eight centu- 
ries, reckoned back from the beginning of ' 
the present. 

" Two other of the elements of this as- 
tronomy, the equation of the sun's centre, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic, when 
compared with those of the present time, 
seem to point to a period still more remote^ 
and to fix the origin of this astronomy 
1000 or 1200 years earlier; that is 4300 
years before the Christian sera :♦ and the 



* That they point to a period morie remote than the 
beginning of the Kaly- Yug^ we believe, cannot be de- 
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time necessary to have brought the arts of 
^calculating and observing to such perfec- 
tion as they must have attained at the be- 
ginning of the Kaly- Yug, comes in support 
of the same conclusion. 
• *' Of such high antiquity, therefore, must 
we suppose the origin of this astronomy, 
unless we can believe, that all • the coinci- 
dences which have been enumerated are 
but the effects of chance ; or, what, indeed, 
were still more wonderful, that, some years 
ago, there had arisen a Newton among the 
Brahmins, to discover that universal prin- 
ciple, which connects, not only the most 



nied, but we hope to be excused in sayings, that there 
does Hot appear to be any reason for dating the origin 
of the Indian astronomy, at 1000 or 1200^years before 
that. , Perhaps it should rather be said, that the Brah- 
mins, 4300 years before the Christian sera, must have 
been in possession of such or such parts of their astro- 
nomy. It is possible that materials may yet be found, 
to enable Mr. Playfair to carry his researches still fin*- 
ther back into antiquity ; but, .probably, never to as- 
certain the origin of a science, which was not delivered 
ready written, like a book of laws, but progressively 
carried on and improved, through the course of numer- 
ous succeeding ages. 
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distant regions . of space, but the most re-« 
mote, periods, of duration; and a De la 
Grange, to trace, through the immensity 
of both, its most subtle and complicated 
operations. i 

" 2dly. Though the astronomy that is 
now in the hands of the Brahmins is so 
ancient in its origin, yet it contains many 
rules and tables that are of , later construe^ 
tion. , 

'* The first operation for computing the 
moon's place from the tables of Tir^^alore, 
requires that 1,600,984 days should be sub- 
tracted from the time that has elapsed since 
the beginning of the Kaly-Yug, which brings 
down the date of the rule to the year 1282 
of our sera. At this time, too, the place 
of the, moon, and of her apogee, are deter- 
mined with so much exactness, that it must 
have been done, by observation, either at 
the instant referred to, or a few days before 
or after it. At this time, therefore, it is 
certain, that astronomical observations were 
made in India, and that the Brahmins were 

• ■ , * • 

not, as they are now, without ^ny know-. 
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ledge of the principles on which their rules 
were founded. When that knowledge was 
lost, will not, perhaps, be easily ascertain- 
ed;* but there are, I think, no circum- 
stances in the tables, from which we can 
certainly infer the existence of it at a later 
period than what has just been mentioned; 
for though there are more modern epochs 
to be found in them, they are such as may 
have been derived from the most ancient of 
all, by help of the mean motions in the 
tables of Krishnapouram, witiiout any other 
skill than is required to an ordinary calcu- 
lation. Of these epochs, besides what have 
been occasionally mentioned in the course 
of our remarks, there is one involved in 
the tables of Narsapour, as late as the year 
1656, and another as early as the year 78 of 
Our sera, which remarks the death of Sali-* 
vahana, one of their princes, in whose reign 



* It appears to have been lost since the conquest of 
their country by strangers ; from the want of protection 
and encouragement, and the effects of persecution and 
violence. The date seems to prove this. 
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a reform is said to have taken place in the 
methods of their astronomy. There is no 
reference to any intermediate date firom 
that time to the beginning of the Kaly- 
Yug. 

" The parts of this astronomy^ there- 
fore^ are not all of the same antiquity ; nor 
can we judge, merely from the epoch to 
which the tables refer, of the age to which 
they were original ly adapted. We have seen 
that the tables of Knshnapouram, though 
they profess to be no older than the year 1491 
of ouraera, are in reality more ancient than 
the tables of Tirvalore, which are dated 
from the Kaly- Yug, or at least have under- 
gone fewer alterations. This We concluded 
from the slow motion given to the moon in 
the [former of these tables, which agreed, 
with such wonderful precision, with the 
secular equation applied to that planet by 
Mayer, and explained by M. de la Place.*' 
But the date affixed to the tables at Krish- 
napouram, coinciding with the year 1401 
of our sera, is merely, I presume, the date 
when the tables were copied theret, whereas 
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thoNo at Tirvaluro, Hre litemlly titken (torn 
the original tablet*, omitting t\w date of the 

copy. 

" The BrahmitiN conitatitty M'w io an 
aNtronumy at IkuuntN, which thtiy empha- 
tically Ntyle the ancient, and which, tht^y itay, 
iM not now undemtood hy thtttn, though they 
believe it to be much more accurate than 
that by which they now (calculate. That 
it in more accurate, iit improbable ; that it 
may be more ancient, no one who ban duly 
attended to the foregoing facti and reatton- 
ingft, will think impoHiible; and every one, 
I believe, will acknowledge, that no greater 
Nervice could be rendered to the learned 
world, than to rescue thii precious frag- 
ment from obdcurity."— " The discoverien 
that may be made on thii science, . do not 
interest merely the astronomer and mathe- 
matician, but. every one who delights to 
mark the progriess of mankind, or is curious 
to look back to the ancient inhabitants of 
the globe. It is through the medium of 
astronomy alone, that a lew rays ^om 
those distant objects can be conveyed in 
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safety to the eye of a modem observer, so 
as to afford him a Hght, which, though it 
be scanty, is pure and unbroken, and free 
from the false colourings of vanity and 
superstition. 

" 3dly. The basis of the four systems 
of astronomical tables we have examined, 
is evidently the same. 

" Though these tables are scattered over 
an extensive country, they seem to have 
been all . originally adapted to the same 
meridian, or to meridians at no great dis- 
tance, which traverse what we may call 
the classical ground of India, marked by 
the ruins of Canoge, Palibothra, and Be- 
iiares. They contain rules that have originated 
between the tropics; whatever be their epoch, 
they are all, by their mean ; motions, con- 
nected with that of the Kaly-Yug ; and they 
have besides one uniform character, which 
it is perhaps not easy to describe. Great 
ingenuity has been exerted to simplify their 
rules, yet in no instance, almost, are they 
reduced to the utmost simplicity : and 
^hen it happens that the operations to 

VOI,. II, E 
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which they lead are extremely obvious, 
these are often involved in an artificial oh* 
scurity. A Brahmin frequently multiplies 
by a greater number than is necessary, 
where he seems to gain nothing but the 
trouble of dividing by one that is greater 
in the same proportion ; and he calculates 
the aera of Salivaganam, with the formality 
of as many distinct operations, as if he were 
going to determine the moon's motion 
since the beginning of the Kaly- Yug. The 
same spirit of exclusion, the same fear ef 
communicating his knowledge, seems to 
direct the calculus^ which pervades the reli- 
gion of the Brahmin; and in neither erf 
them is he willing to receive or impart in- 
struction. With all these circumstances <rf 
resemblance, the methods of their astro- 
nomy are as much diversified as we can 
suppose the same system to be, by passing 
through the hands of a succession of in- 
genious men, fertile in resources, and ac- 
quainted with the variety and extent of the 
science which they cultivated. — ^A system 
of knowledge which is thus assimilated to 
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the genius of the people, that is diflbsed so 
widely among them, and diversified so 
much, has a right to be regarded, either as 
a native, or a very ancient inhabitant of 
the country where it is found. 

'* 4thly. The construction of these 
tables implies a great knowledge of geo- 
metry, arithmetic, and even of the theore- 
tical part of astronomy, &c. 

** But what, without doubt, is to be ac- 
counted the greatest refinement, is the 
hypothesis employed in calculating the 
equations of the centre for the sun, moon, 
and planets ; viz. that, of a circular orbit 
having a double eccentricity, or having its 
centre in the middle, between the earth and 
the point about which the angular motion 
is uniform. If to this we add the great ex- 
tent of geometrical knowledge requisite to 
combine this and tiie other principles of 
their astronomy together, and to deduce 
firom them the just conclusions, the posses- 
sion of a calculus equivalent to trigonome* 
try, and lastly, their approximation to the 
quadrature of the circle ; we shall be ad- 

E 2 
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tonished at the magnitude of that body of 
science, which must have, enlightened the 
inhabitants of India in some remote age ;^ 
and which, whatever it may have communi- 
cated to the western nations, appears to: 
have received nothing from them/* 
- Professor Play fair examines the con- 
struction of the tables contained in Brah-. 
minical trigonometry. After mentioning 
the circumference and division of the circle, 
he proceeds : " The next thing to be men- 
tioned, is also a matter of arbitrary arrange- 
ment, but one in which the Brahmins fol- 
low a method peculiar to themselves. They 
express the radius of the circle in parts of 
the, circumference, and suppose it equal to 
3,438 minutes, or 60ths of a degree. In 
this they are quite singular. Ptolemy, and 
the Greek mathematicians, after dividing 
the circumference, as we have already de- 
scribed, supposed the radius to be divided 
into sixty equal parts, without seeking to 
ascertain, in this division, any thing of the 
relatioi^ of the diameter. to the circum- 
fei;ence: and thus, throughout the whole 
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of their tables, the chords are expressed in 
sexagesimals of the radius, and the arches 
in sexagesimals of the circumference. They 
had therefore two measures, and two units ; 
one for the circumference, and another for 
the diameter. The Hindu mathematicians, 
again, have but one measure and one unit 
for both, viz. a minute of a degree, or one 
of those parts whereof the circumference 
contains 21,600. From this identity of 
measures, they derive no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage in many calculations, though it 
must be confessed, that the measuring of a 
striaight line, the radius, or diameter of a 
circle, by parts of a curve line, namely, 
the circumference, is a refinement not at 
all obvious, and has probably been sug- 
gested to them by some very particular 
view, which they have taken, of the nature 
and properties of the circle. As to the ac- 
curacy of the measure here assigned to the 
radius, viz. 3,458 of the parts of which the 
drcuniference contains 21,600, it is as great 
as can be attained, without taking in smaller 
divisions than minutes, or 60ths of a de-^ 
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gree. It is true to the nearest minutef 
and this is all the exactness aimed at in 
these trigonometrical tables. It must not 
however be supposed, that the author of 
them meant to assert, that the circum* 
ference is to the radius, either accurately 
or even very nearly, as 21,600 to 3,438. 
I have shewn, in another place, from the 
Institutes of Akber,* that the Brahmins 
knew the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference to great exactness, and sup- 
posed it to be that of 1 to 3.1416, which is 
much nearer than the preceding. Cal- 
culating, as we may suppose, by this or 
some other proportion, not less exact, the 
authors of the tables found, that the radius 
contained in truth 3437' 44'' 48'", &c. ; and 
as the fraction of a minute is here more 
than a half, they took, as their constant 
custom is, the integer next above, and 
called the radius 3438 minutes. The 
method by which they came to such an 
accurate knowledge of the ratio of the dia- 



^ Ayeen Akbdry. 
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meter to the circumference, may have been 
founded on the same theorems which were 
subservient to the construction of their tri- 
gonometrical tables/' 

*' These tables are two, the one of sinesj 
and the other of versed sines. The sine of 
an arch they call crarnqfya, or jyapinda, and 
the versed sine utcramqjya. They also make 
use of the cosine or bhujajya. These terms 
seem all to be derived from the vrordjya, 
which signifies the chord of an arch, from 
which the name of the radius, or sine of 
90^ viz. trifya, is also taken. This regula- 
rity in their trigonometrical language, is a 
circumstance not unworthy of remark. But 
what is of more consequence to be observed, 
is, that the use of sines, as it was un- 
known to the Greeks, who calculated by 
help of the chords, forms a striking dif- 
ference between the Indian trigonometry 
and theirs. The use of the sine, instead of 
the chord, is an improvement which our 
modem trigonometry owes, as we have 
hitherto been taught to believe, to the 
Arabs. But whether the Arabs are the 
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authors of this invention, or whether they 
themselves received it, as they did the nu- 
merical characters, from India, is a ques- 
tion, which a more perfect knowledge, of 
Hindu literature will probably enable us 
to resolve." 

" No mention is made in this trigonome- 
try, of tangents or secants : a circumstance 
not wonderful, when we consider that the 
use of these was introduced in Europe no 
longer ago than the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is, on the other hand, not a 
little singular, that we should find a table 
of versed sines in the Surya Siddhanta ; for 
neither the Greek nor the Arabian mathe- 
maticians, had any such/' 

Aft6r giving an ample explanation of the 
tables, and the mode of calculating by 
them, Mr, Play fair says :. "Now, it is worth 
remarking, that this property of the table 
of sines, which has been so long known in 
the east, was not observed by the mathema- 
ticians of Europe till about two hundred 
years ago. The theorem, indeed, concern- 
ing the circle, from which it is deduced* 
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under one shape or another, has been known 
from an early period, and may be traced 
up to the writings of Euclid, where a pro- 
position nearly related to it forms the 97th 
of the Data : If a straight line he drarsm 
within a circle given in magnitude, putting off 
a segment containing a given angle, and if the 
angle in the segment be bisected by a straight 
line produced till it meet the circumference; the 
straight lines, which contain the given angle, 
shall both of them together have a given ratio 
to the straight line which bisects the angle. 
This is not precisely the same with the 
theorem which has been shewn to be the 
foundation of the Hindu rule, but differs 
from it only by affirming a certain relation 
to hold among the chords of arches, which 
the other affirms to hold of their sines. It 
is given by Euclid as useful for the con- 
struction of geometrical problems ; and 
trigonometry being then unknown, he pro- 
bably did not think of any other applicar 
tion of it. But what may seem extraordi- 
nary is, that when, about 400 years after- 
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wards, Ptolemy, the astronomer, constructed 
a set of trigonometrical tables, he never 
considered Euclid's theorem, though he 
was probably not ignorant of it, as having 
any connexion with the matter he had in 
hand. He therefore founded his calcula- 
tions on another proposition, containing a 
property of quadrilateral figures inscribed 
in a circle, which he seems to have investi- 
gated on purpose, and which is still distin- 
gtdshed by his name. This proposition com- 
prehends in fact Euclid's, and of course the 
Hindu theorem as a particular case ; and 
though this case would have been the most 
usefiil to Ptolemy, of all others, it appears to 
have escaped his observation ; on which ac- 
count he did not perceive that every number 
in his tables might be calculated from the 
two preceding numbers, by an operation ex- 
tremely simple, and every where the same ; 
and therefore his method of constructing 
them is infinitely more operose and com- 
plicated than it needed to have been/' 
"Not only did this escape Ptolemy, 
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but it remained unnoticed by the mathe* 
maticians, both Europeans and Arabians, 
who came after him, though they applied 
the force of their minds to nothing more 
than to trigonometry^ and actually enriched 
that science by a great number of valuable 
discoveries. They continued to construct 
their tables by the same methods which Pto- 
lemy bad employed, till about the end of the 
^xteenth century, when the theorem in 
question, or that on which the Hindu rule 
is founded, was discovered by Vieta, We are 
however ignorant by what train of reason- 
ing that excellent geometer discovered it; 
for though it is published in his Treatise on 
Angular Sections, it appears there not with 
his own demonstration, but with one given 
by an ingenious mathematician of our own 
country, Alexander Anderson, of Aberdeen. 
It was then regarded as a theorem entirely 
new, and I know not that any of the 
geometers of that age remarked its affinity 
to the propositions of Euclid and Ptolemy. 
It was soon after applied in Europe, as it 
had been so many ages before in Hin- 
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dustan, and quickly gave to the construc- 
tion of the trigonometrical canon all the 
simplicity which it seems capable of attain- 
ing. From all this, I think it might fairly 
be concluded, even if we had no knowledge 
of the antiquity of the Surya Siddhanta, 
that the trigonometry contained in it is not 
borrowed from Greece or Arabia, as its 
fundamental rule was unknown to the 
geometers of both these countries, and is 
greatly preferable to that which they em- 
ployed." 

" If we were not already acquainted 
with the high antiquity of the astronomy 
of Hindustan, nothing could appear more 
singular, than to find a system of trigono- 
metry, so perfect in its principles, in a book 
so ancient as the Surya Siddhanta. The 
antiquity of that book, the oldest of the 
Sastras, can scarce be accounted less than 
2000 years before our sera, even if we 
follow the very moderate system of Indian 
chronology laid down by Sir William 
Jones. Now, if we. suppose its antiquity 
to be no higher than this, though it bearn 
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in itself internal marks of an age still more 
remote, yet it will suflSiciently excite our 
wonder, to find it contain the principles of 
a science, of which the first rudiments are 
not older in Greece than 130 years before' 
our cera. The bare existence of trigono- 
metrical tables, though they belong un- 
doubtedly to a very elementary branch 
of science, yet argues a state of greater 
advancement in . the mathematics than 
may at first be imagined, and necessarily 
supposes the application of geometrical 
reasoning to some of the more difficult 
problems of astronomy and geography/' 

"As we cannot suppose the art of trigo- 
nometrical calculation to have been intro- 
duced till afl;er a long preparation of other . 
acquisitions, both geometrical and astro- 
nomical, we must reckon far back from the 
date of the Surya Siddhanta, before we can 
arrive at the origin of the mathematical 
sciences in India. In Greece, the constel- 
lations were first represented on the sphere, 
if we take a medium between the chro- 
nology of Newton, and that which is now 
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generally received, about 1 140 years before 
the Christian aera; and Hipparchus in- 
vented trigonometry 130 years before the 
same aera.* Even among the Greeks, 
therefore, an interval of at least 1000 years 
elapsed from the first observations in 
astronomy, to the invention of trigono- 
metry ; and we have surely no reason to 
suppose, that the progress of knowledge 
has been more rapid in other countries." 

M. de la Place in his Exposition du 
Stfstime du Monde, observes :f 

" Les tables Indiennes ont deux epoques 
principales qui remontent ; Tune k Tannee 
3102 avant notre ere, Tautre a 1491. Ces 
epoques sont liees par les mouvemens du 
4sioleil, de la lune, et des plan^tes, de ma-^ 
ni^re qu'en partant de la position que les 
tables Indiennes assignent a tons ces astres 
h la seconde 6poque, et remontant a la 
premiere au moyen de ces Tables, on 

* Hipparchus, sometimes named Rhodius, was born 
at Nicca in fiythinia, in Asia Minor^ about 160 years 
B.C. 

+ Liv. V. Ghap. i. 
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trouve la conjonction generale qu'elles 
supposent a cette epoque, Le savant c6- 
lebre dont je viens de parler, Bailli^ a 
cherch6 k etablir, dans son Traite de TAstro* 
nomie Indienne, que cette premiere epoque 
etoit fondee sur les obsen'ations. Malgre 
ses preuves exposees avec la clartfe qu'il a 
su r^pandre sur les matieres les plus abs- 
traites, je regarde commetr^s-vraisemblable 
qu*elle a 6te imaginee pour donner dans le 
zodiaque une commune origine aux mouve- 
mens des corps celestes. Nos demiferes 
Tables astronomiques, consid^rablement 
perfectionnees par la comparaison de la 
theorie avec un grand nombre d'observa- 
tions tr^s precises, ne permettent pas d'ad^ 
mettre la conjonction suppos^e dans les 
Tables Indiennes: elles offirent m^me k 
cet 6gard, des differences beaucoup plus 
grandes que les erreurs dont elles sont 
encore susceptibles. A la verite, cmelques 
Clemens de TAstronomie des Indiens^ n'ont 
pu avoir la grandeur qu*i!s leur assignent, 
que longtemps avant notre ^re : il faut, par 
exemple, remonter jusqu'^ six mille ans. 
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pour retrouver leur equation du centre 
du soleil. Mais independamment des er- 
reurs de leurs determinations, on doit ob- 
server qu'ils n'ont considere les inegalit^s 
du soleil et de la lune, que relativement 
aux eclipses dans lesquelles I'equation an- 
nuelle de la lune s'ajoute a I'equation du 
centre du soleil, et Taugmente d'une quan- 
tite a peu pr^s egale a la difference de sa 
veritable valeur, a celle des Indiens. Plu- 
sieurs elemens, tels que les equations du 
centre de Jupiter et de Mars, sont tr^s-dif- 
ferens dans les Tables Indiennes, de ce 
qu'ils devoient etre a leur premiere epoque : 
Tensemble de ces Tables, et surtout Tim- 
possibilite de la conjonction generale 
qu'elles supposent, prouvent qu'elles ont 
ete construites, ou du moim rectifies dans 
des temps modernes. C'est ce qui resulte 
encore des moyens mouvemens qu'elles as- 
sigiient a la lune par rapport ^ son perigee, 
k ses noauds et au soleil, et qui plus rapides 
que suivant Ptolem^e, indiquent qu'elles 
sont posterieures a cet astronome; car on 
a yu que ces trois mouvemens s'accel^rent 
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de" sfecle en sifecle. Cependant, T antique 
reputation des Indiens ne permet pas de douter 
qu'ils aient dans tousles temps cultivi Fastro^ 
nomie. Lorsque Its Grrecs et les Arabes com- 
mencirent d se livrer awe sciences, ils alUrent 
enpuiser chez eux les premiers Semens. . C*est 
de rinde que nou^ vient Ving6niev>se m^thode 
d^^eaprimer tous les nombres avec dix caractires, 
en leur donnant a-la-fois une valeur absolue 
6*. une valeur de position ; id^e fine et impor^ 
tante, qui nous paroit maintenant si simple, que 
nous en sentons ^ peine le m6rite. Mais cette 
simplicity m^me, et f extreme facility qui en r/- 
sulte pour tous> les calculs, placent notre systime. 
d^arithmitique au premier rang des inventions^ 
iftihs; etV on appreciera la difficult^ dy par-^ 
venir, siVon considire qu'il a ^chappi aug^nie 
dArchimede et d Apolhnius, deux des plus 
grands hommes dont V antiquiti s* honored' 

The learned^uthor examines the subject 
^ith candour arid temper. We have only^ 
quoted what we thought immediately re- 
ferred to our subject. He says; that late 
datronomicol tables^, more perfect than thoMf 

VOL. II* F 
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ibrmerly used, do not allow the admiaBion 
of the general conj unction of planets 8up« 
posed to have been observed at the epoch 
of the beginning of the Kaly-Yug, answer^ 
ing to our 18th of February 3102 yeans be* 
lore the Christian eera. The tables hero 
referred to, we presume, did not exist al 
the time M. Bailly wrote ; but M. Bailly 
only supposes that a conjunction of $ome 
of the planets from their position in the 
ecliptic, might have been then noticed at 
Benares ; and he observes that this apparent 
conjunction is only mentioned by the way^ 
and merely in general terms ; and he thinks 
that the principal astronomical event, at 
that epoch, was an eclipse of the rnoon^ 
which M. de la Place has omitted to notice. 
Though he exposes the defectiyeness of the 
Indian astronomy in some particulars, an4 
thopgh what we shall term their early as- 
tronomy might have been afterwards and 
at different times improved during their in>- 
teix^urse with strangers, M; de la Place 
■evertheless. allocs, that the knowledge of 
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i3)e Indians in science and philosophy, was 
anterior to that of the Greeks and Arabs.* 
Mr. Colebrooke, in his Essay on the 
Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, ob- 
serves, that they abound' in every branch of 
science, and that in them are to be found 
almost all their system of astronomy. 

Speaking of their authenticity, he says : 

-^ — — — ■- ■■ ■■ -■-- 

* Set Bxpof itioo da Sjst^me du Monde, p. S90, and 
tbe examinatioo of it in the Edinburgh Aeview, vol. xv. 
On the passage we have quoted, tbe Reviewers ob« 
terve : (p. 414.)—" The fifth book treats of the history 
erf Astronomy . It is hardly necessary to say, that, in 
the Aari sketdi of that history here presented us, we 
every where perceive the same masterly hand, and the 
same comprehensive mind, that we have had so much 
reason to admire in the more difficult parts of the work* 
We' ^ball give one extract, which we think ourflelves 
thiei m^ref b^und t^ lay before our readers, that it is con* 
•Iderably advel*se to some opinions on the same subject, 
which we stated in a former number of this journal. It 
is not our wish so much to support any particular system 
oM this su1:ject, ai to collect the evidence on opposite 
sides of the question."— They then enter mU> the sub* 
ject, and conclude by adhering to the opinions formerly 
given by them in regard to the Indian astronomy, and 
its priority to every other, of which we have any know- 
ledge. 

F 2 
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" Entertaining no doubts concerning the 
genuineness of the other works, which have 
been here described, I think it, never- 
theless, proper to state some of the reasons* 
on which my belief of their authenticity is 
founded. It appears necessary to do so, 
since a late author has abruptly pronounced, 
the Vedas to be forgeries/'* 

" It has been already mentioned, that 
the practice of reading the principal Vedas 
in superstitious modes, tends to preserve' 
the genuine text. Copies, prepared for 
such modes of recital, are spread in various 
parts of India, especially Benares, Jeyena- 
gar, and the banks of the Godaveri. Inter- 
polations and forgeries have become im- 
practicable since this usage has been 
introduced: and the Rigveda, and both 
the Yajushes, belonging to the several 
Sachas, in which that custom has been 
adopted, have been therefore long safe 
from alteration/' 



* Mr. PinkertoD, in his Modem Geography. 
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< ** The explanatory table of contents, be- 
longing to the several Vedas, also tends 
to insure the purity of the text ; since the 
subject and length of each passage are 
therein specified. The index, again, is 
itself secured from alteration by more than 
one exposition of its meaning, in the form 
of a perpetual commentary. 

"It is a received and well grounded 
opinion of the learned in India, that no 
book is altogether safe from changes and 
interpolations until it has been commented : 
but when once a gloss has been published, 
no fabrication would afterwards succeed; 
because the perpetual commentary notices 
every passage, and, in general, explains 
every word. 

'^ Commentaries on the Vedas themselves 
exist, which testify the authenticity of the 
text. Some are stated to have been com- 
posed in early times : I shall not, however, 
rely on any but those to which I can with 
certainty refer. I have fragments of Uva- 
ta's gloss ; the greatest part of Sayana's on 
several Vedas ; and a complete one by Mh^ 
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hidhara on a jingle Veda. I aJso possess 
nearly the whole of Sancara's commentary 
on the IJpanishads ; and a part of Gauda- 
pada's ; with others^ by diffisrent authora 
of less note. 

" The genuineness of the commentaries, 
again, is secured by a crowd of annotators, 
whose works expound every passage in the 
original gloss ; and whose annotations are 
again interpreted by others. 'This observ- 
ation is particularly applicable to the oiost 
important parts of the Vedas, whidb, as is 
natural, are t;he most studiously and diabo- 
rately explained. 

" The Niructa, with its copious com- 
mentaries on the obsolete words and pas- 
sages of scripture, further authenticates the 
accuracy of the text, as there explained. 
The references and quotations in those 
works, agree with the text of the Vedas, 
afi we now find it. 

*^ The grammar of the Sanscrit language 
contains rules applicable to the anomalies 
of the ancient dialect. The many and vo- 
luminous commentaries on thai:, aad on 
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Other parts of the gnmmoTg abound in 
examples cited from the Vedas : and here, 
also, the present text is consonant to those 
ancient <}uotations# 

** Pbitosophical works, especially the 
numerous commentaries on the aphorisms 
of the Mimcoisa and Vedanta, illustrate 
and support every potsition advanced ifH 
them, by ample quotatioms from the Vedas* 
The object of the Mimansa is to ratablishi 
the cogency of precepts contained in scrip- 
ture, and to furnish maxims for its inter- 
pretation ; and^ lor the same purpose, rules* 
of reasoning, from which a system^ of logic 
is deducible^ The object of the Vedanta 
is to illustrate the system of mystical theo- 
logy taught by the supposed revelation, and 
to shew its application to the enthusiastic 
pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and 
mystical intercourse with the divinity. Both 
are closely connected with the Vedas : and 
here, likewise, the authenticity of the text 
is supported by ancient references and cita- 
tions. 

^ Numerous collections of apfaoitisms. 
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by ancient authors,* on religious <5erenfu)-* 
uies, contain, in every line, references to 
passages of the Vedas. Commentaries on 
these aphorisms cite the passages at greater 
length. Separate treatises also interpret 
the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modem, con- 
tain a full detail of the ceremonial, with 
all the prayers which are to be recited at 
the various religious rites for which they 
are formed. Such rituals are extant, not 
only for ceremonies which are constantly 
observed, but for others which are rarely 
practised ; and even for such as have been 
long since disused. In all, the passages taken 



^ ^^ The Sutras of Aswalajana, Sancbyayana, Baud- 
dhayana, Catyayana, Latayana, Gobhila, Apastamba^ 
&c. 

^^ These, appertaining to various Sachas of the Ve- 
daS), constitute the calpa, or system of religious obser- 
vances. I have here enumerated a few only. The list 
might be much enlarged, from my own collection ; and 
still more so, from quotations by various compilers; 
for the original works, and their commentaries, as well 
83 4»mpilations from them, are very numerous." - 
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from the Vedas agree with the text of the 
general compilation. - . > 

> '' The Indian legislators, with their com- 
mentators, and the copious - digests and 
compilations from their works, frequently 
refer to the Vedas ; especially on those 
points of the law which concern religion. 
Here also the references are consistent 
with the present text of the Indian scrip- 
ture. 

'* Writers on ethics sometimes draw 
from the Vedas illustrations of moral max- 
ims ; and quote from their holy writ pas- 
sages at full length, in support of ethical 
precepts. These quotations are found to 
agree with the received text of the sacred 
books. ' 

•^Citations from the Indian scripture 
occur in every branch of literature, studied 
by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so far 
as it relates to the calendar, has frequent 
occasion for reference to the Vedas. Me- 
dical writers sometimes cite them ; and 
even annotators on profane poets occasion-* 
' ally refer to this authority, in explaining 
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passages which contain allusions to the sa* 
cred text. 

*^ Even the writings of the heretical 
sects exhibit quotations from the Vedas. 
I have met with such in the books of the 
Jainas, unattended by any indication of 
their doubting the genuineness of the ori<» 
gioaii though they do not receive its doc« 
trines, nor acknowledge its cogency. 

*' In all these branches of Indian lite- 
rature, while perusing or consulting the 
works of various authors, I have found 
perpetual references to the Vedas, and 
have frequently verified the quotations. 
On this ground I defend the authentic text 
of the Indian scripture, as it is now extant ; 
and although the passages which I have so 
verified are few, compared with the great 
volume of the Vedas, yet I have sufficient 
grounds to argue, that no skill in the ne- 
farious arts of forgery and falsification, 
could be equal to the arduous task of fa- 
bricating large works, to agree with the 
very numerous citations, pervading thou- 
sands of volumes^ composed on divert sub- 



\ 
\ 
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jects, in every branch of literature, and 
dispersed through the various nations of 
Hindus inhabiting Hindustan and the Dek« 

^' It is necessary in this country, as every 
where eke^ to be guarded against hterary 
impositions. But doubt and suspicion 
should not be carried to an extreme length. 
Some fabricated works, some interpolated 
passages, will be detected by the sagacity 
of critics in the progress of researches 
into the learning of the East ; but the 
greatest part of the books received by the 
learned among the Hindus, will assuredly 
be found genuine* I do not doubt that 
the Vedas, of which an account has been 
here given, will appear to be of this de* 
scription." 



* Mr. Colebrodke adheres to the Persian nomenela- 
tore of the Peninsula ; by which the country, from the 
mountains that separate it from Casbmire, Sec. down as 
ikr as the river Nerbudda, or about the 92d degree of 
latitude, is called HindGstan, and from thence south- 
ward, Deckhan, or Dei&bin. 
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■ '* To each V^da a treatise, under the 
title of Jyotish, is annexed, which explains 
the adjustment of the calendar, for the 
purpose of fixing the proper periods for 
the performance of religious duties. It is 
adapted to the comparison of solar and 
hinar time with the vulgar or civil year ; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of 
astronomical knowledge. From the rules 
delivered in the treatises which I have ex- 
amined, it appears that the cycle there 
employed, is a period of five years only. 
The month is lunar; but at the end, and 
in the middle, of the quinquennial period, 
an intercalation is admitted, by doubling 
one month. Accordingly, the cycle com- 
prises three common lunar years, and two, 
which contain thirteen lunations each. 
The year is divided into six seasons; 
and each month into half months. A 
edmplete lunation is measured by thirty 
lunar days ; some one of which must of 
course, in alternate months, be sunk, to 
make the dates agree with the nycthemera. 
For this purpose, the sixty-second day ap* 
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pears to be deducted ;* and thus the cycle 
of five years consists of 1860 lunar days, or 
1830 nyctheitaera ; subject to a further cor- 
rection, for the excess of nearly four days 
above the true sidereal year : but the exact 
quantity of this correction, and the method 
of making it, according to this calendar^ 
have not yet been sufficiently investigated 
to be here stated. The zodiac is divided 
into twenty-seven asterisms, or signs, the 
first of which, both in the Jyotish and in 
the Vedas, is Crittica, or the Pleiads." 

'* The deities, presiding over the twenty- 
^ven constellations, are enumerated in the 
three verses of the Jyotish belonging to the 
Yajush, and in several places of the Voi- 
das." , 

/^ In several passages of the Jyotish. 
these names of deities are used^fpr the con^ 



* ^^ The Athenian year was repeated in a similar 
manner; but, according to Greminus, it was the sixty- 
third day, which was deducted. Perhaps this HindS' 
ealendar may assist in explaining the Grecian system of 
lunar months." 
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stellations over which they pi*eside ; espe* 
eially one, which states the situation of 1^ 
moon, when the sun reaches file tropic, in 
years other than the first of the cycle, Eveiy 
where these terms are explained, as indi-» 
eating the constellations, which that enu^ 
meration allots to them/'* 

With respect to those who have disputed' 
the antiquity of Indian literature, he adds, 
that ** they have grounded their opposition 
on assertions and conjectures, inconsider- 
ately hazarded, eagerly received^ and ex- 
travagantly strained." 

He concludes his essay on the Vedas 
with the following observation; ** The 
preceding description may s^rve to convey 
some notion of the Vedas. They are too 
voluminous for a complete translation of 
the whole: and what they contain would' 
hardly reward the labour of the reader; 
much less, that of the translator. The an- 
cient dialect, in which they are composed, 
and especially that of the three first Vedas, 



* Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 479^ et seq. 
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18 extremely difficult and obeeure; and, 
though curious^ as the parent of a more po* 
lished and refined language (the clastncal 
Sanscrit) its difficulties must long continue 
to prevent such an examination of the 
whole Vedas, as would be reqmsite for cx«» 
tracting all that is remarkable and impot -^ 
tant in those voluminous works : but they 
well deserve to be occasionally consulted 
by the Oriental scholar/'* 

It is observed by Sir William Jones^ 
^^ that we must not confound the system of 
the Jyautishicas, or mathematical astrono* 
mers, with that of the Pauranicas^ or poeti^ 
cal fabulists ; for to such a confusion alone# 
must we impute the many mistakes of Eu- 
ropeans, on the subject of Indian science.'* 
Nor should the various glosses and oom-^ 
mentaries on the Vedas and Laws of Menu, 
be confounded with, or interpreted as 
equivalent to what is expressed in those 
works themselves. 

The following passages from the learned 



m$t 



^ Afliat, Res* voL viii. p* 497; 
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Journal, which we have already had occa-' 
sion to cite,* shall close our inquiries rela^ 
live to the astronomy of the Hindus : 

" Besides the arguments that tend imr 
mediately to prove the antiquity of the as-? 
tronomy of the Hindus, there are others 
that . do so indirectly, by marking it as a 
system distinct from those that are known* 
to have existed in Greece and Arabia ; the 
only countries, it would appear, from which 
India can have borrowed. We had occa- 
sion already to remark the great difference 
between the tables of Tirvalore and those 
ef Ptolemy, and of Ulugh Beigh, when- 
we calculated from them the places of the 
sun and moon at the beginning of the Kali-: 
Yug. We might remark the same sort of 
dissimilitude on comparing them either 



♦ The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1807, Vol. x..' 
pp. 4f69, et seq. The strictures given in the text, it 
may be proper to state, were written in answer to two^ 
articles by Mr. J. Bentley, in the 6th and 8th volume of 
the " Asiatic Researches ;" in which he endeavours to 
combat the received opinions concerning the remote an- 
tiquity of the Indian s^tronomy. 
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with the Arabic or the Persian tables, so 
that they seem essentially distinguished 
from all the systems of ancient astronomy, 
of which any distinct records have been 
preserved. 

" In several of the other astronomical 
methods, not contained immediately in the 
tables, the same appearance of originality is 
discovered. Such is the rule by which the 
Brahmin of Tirvalore, who instructed Le 
Gentil, computed the lengthof theday at the 
different seasons of the year. That rule con- 
sisted in an approximation toi a trigonome-- 
trie result,, made by a method quite pecu- 
liar, and applicable only to very low latif 
tudes. The trigonometry contained in the 
Surya Siddhanta, of which Mr. Davis has 
given so. curious an account, is very differ- 
ent from any thing of the same sort that 
we meet with in other quarters. The 
theorem from which the investigation of 
the sines is deduced in that trigonometry, 
has been pointed out,* and is a propo- 
sition that was known to the Greek 

* Edinb. Trans, vol. iv. p. 83, et se^. 
VOL. II. G 
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geomf!ter^ but not applu^d by them in 8 
way at all similar to that explained in the 
8urya Hiddhanta. The remark on which 
the computation in that work proceeds, 
that each ntunber in the; tables in related in 
the ftame way to thc! two that go beibre it, 
is abundantly subtle, and escaped the ma* 
thematicians of Europe, till within two 
centuries of the present time. 

'*To this we may add the rectification of 
the circle^ or the comfiutation of the length 
of its circumference, made by a rule known 
in India before it was known in Kurope, 
and remarkable for its accuracy. This we 
are informed of in the Institutes of Akber, 
where the proportion of the circumference 
to the diameter is said to be stated by the 
Hindus, at 3927 to 12.90, which is the same' 
with that of d.l416 to 1 ; an approxima- 
tion v<;ry near the truth, and the same 
which we now employ in our computations, 
though we believe that it was hardly known 
in pjirope at the time when the Empc^ror 
Akber resigned in India.^ 

* Aymn Akhery^ roL i{« p. 917. 
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" The consideration of these facts, and 
of many more which it would be easy to 
produce, ought to keep our curiosity alive 
to the remains of science in the East. Their 
extent and accuracy are so considerable, 
their origin and genealogy so completely 
unknown, they are united with so much 
extravagance and superstition, and so to- 
tally separated from any general stock of 
knowledge, that we cannot but consider 
them as forming altogether the most enig- 
matical monument of antiquity that is to 
be found on the face of the earth. We 
wish to consider this subject as still requir- 
ing much investigation, and we would wish 
to prevent opinion from taking on this 
head, any fixed and determinate position. 
The probability seems to us to be much in 
favour of the great antiquity of these curi- 
ous remains.''* 

* See Note D. in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ARCHITECTURE AND ANCIENT STRUCTURES 

OF THE HINDUS. 

That the Hindus possessed a knowledge 
of the mechanical powers, which in the 
lapse of time, and under the oppressions 
of their conquerors, has been lost, may, 
among other proofs, be inferred from those 
huge and ponderous masses of granite to be 
seen in their ancient edifices, raised to 
wonderful heights above the level of the 
ground. The ceilings of gateways, and of 
rooms of lofty elevation, are to be observ- 
ed, formed by slabs of granite, placed la- 
terally, and nicely shaped to each other, 
some measuring above thirty feet in length 
with a proportional thickness.* Many edi- 

* See description of the temple of Seringham, &c« in 
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fices, of immense size, and curious and skil- 
ful structure, are yet in perfect preserva- 
tion, though of such remote antiquity, that 
no legend or tradition exists of the epochs 
when they were erected. Inscriptions still 
remaining on them, are no longer intelli- 
gible ; yet, from the solidity of their con- 
struction, and the durability of their mate- 
rials, they have hitherto resisted all the 
effects of time. The inscriptions alluded 
to, must either be in a language that was 
anterior to the Sanscrit, or which, if co- 
existent with it, may have been some se- 
cret one, known only to the learned 
amongst the priesthood, but which in the 
course of numerous succeeding ages has 
been lost : or, if in the Sanscrit language, 
that the characters may have been so 
changed, as in the case of our own lan- 
guage, as to render the reading and expla- 
nation difficult to those who have attempted 
them. Those temples, which are to be met 



Manumens Anctem ei Modemes de THindouskm^ par 
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with, formed by excavations into mountains, 
may be of yet more ancient dates than those 
raised by the architect on sites chosen for 
the purpose. The subterraneous temples 
which have as yet principally attracted 
the attention of Europeans, are those at 
Gayah and Ellora, those on the islands of 
Salsette and Elephanta, those at Mavali- 
puram, and those in Cabul and Candahar, 
which (as already noticed) formed part of 
the ancient Indian empire. 

The subterraneous excavations at Ellora, 
in the Deckhan, extending, with a few in- 
tervals, over a tract of nearly two leagues, 
consist of gateways, areas, temples, halls, 
rooms that must have served for dwelling- 
places, and extensive corridors. Some of 
those excavations are in two stories, one 
immediately above the other, the roofs of 
each supported by columns, cut and shaped 
out of the solid rock, without being detached 
from it. Every where, but especially in 
the temples, are to be seen statues and 
sculptures in relief, exhibiting subjects taken 
from the Hindu mythology. It appears 
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from an account given of.them, by Sir 
Charles Malet, who visited them in 1794,* 
that those excavations are not only very 
numerous, but some of them of vast extent. 
Though indisposition prevented him from 
seeing all of them, he nevertheless visited, 
and has given a description of fifteen distinct 
places, some of them consisting of several 
rooms. One named by the Hindus, para^ 
dise, besides the temple, which is spacious, 
has above twenty other rooms and passages. 
He concludes his account by saying : — " It 
is necessary to observe, that there are a 
great many other excavations in the semi- 
circular mountain that commands a view 
of the fine valley of Ellora, which indis- 
position prevented my visiting. Whether 
we consider the design, or contemplate the 
execution, of these extraordinary works, 
we are lost in wonder at the idea of form- 
ing a vast mountain into almost eternal 
mansions. The mythological symbols and 
figures throughout the whole, leave no room 



■r?"~«i«" 



* Asiatic Reseiirches, vol* v. p. 135, 
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to doubt their having owed their existence 
to religious zeal, the most powerful and 
most universal agitator of the human mind. 
" The ancient Brahmins avoided the 
contamination oif" cities, and affected the 
purity and simplicity of rural retirement; 
when far removed from observation, the 
imagination of their disciples probably en- 
hanced the merits of their sanctity. To alle- 
viate austerities, and to gratify the devout 
propensities of these holy men, naturally 
became objects of pious emulation. Under 
this influence, the munificence of princes 
may have been engaged to provide them 
retreats; which, sanctified by the symbols 
of their adoration, were at once suited, in 
simplicity and seclusion, to those for whom 
they were intended, and in grandeur to 
tjie magnificence of their founders." 

The article onEllora,in the fiflh volumeof 
the Asiatic Researches, contains a fac-simile 
of ancient inscriptions, taken by Mr. Wales, 
an able and ingenious artist, who went 
thither for the purpose of making drawings 
of the excavations, and of the country 
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contiguous to them.* The inscriptions are 
translated by Capt. Francis Wilford, who 
says : — '* I despaired at first of being able to 
decy pher them ; however, after many fruits 
less attempts, we were so fortunate as to 
find at last an ancient sage, who gave us 
the key, and produced a book in Sanscrit, 
containing a great many ancient alphabets 
formerly in use in different parts of India. 
This was really a fortunate discovery, 
which hereafter may be of great service 
to us/' 

^' There is an apparent stamp of anti- 
quity upon these excavations, superior to 
those of Elephanta, Mavalipooram, &c. for 
there are fewer figures distorted with a 
multiplicity of arms and heads ; there is a 
grace almost Grecian in several of the 
deities ; and throughout, much less of gro- 
tesque barbarism and obscenity than is 
found in the more recent structures of their 
superstition. The wealth, the power, and 



♦ Viewi from the drawings of Mr. Wales have been 
published by Mr. Daniel. 
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the labour, requisite to form these excava- 
tions, equal, if not surpass, all that must 
have been employed in the edifices of 
Egypt"* 

A description of the excavations on the 
island of Elephanta, is to be found in the 
Asiatic Researches.^ This modern name of 
the island, is supposed to have been given 
by the Portugueze, from the statue of an 
Elephant as large as life, in black marble, 
which is near the usual landing place on 
the island. 

Those on the island of Salsette are de- 
scribed by Anquetil du Perron. :|: 

We shall be more particular in regard to 
Malvalipuram, having ourselves resided 
some years in that part of India. This 
place is on the sea-coast, about thirty-eight 
miles south from Madras. The first writ* 
ten account given of it, that we have seen, 
is one by Mr. Chambers,^ and another by 



• Vincent, vol. ii. p. 413. — See also Thevenot. 

t Vol. iv. p. 407. X Vol. i. p. 385, et seq. 

S Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 145. 
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Mr. GoldinghanL^ Mr. Chambers observes, 
that the name as here pronounced, Maoalir 
puram, is Tamulic, or in the language, vul- 
garly called Malabar ; but that the proper 
name in Hindu and Sanscrit is, Msdia-Bali- 
pur, or the city of the Great Bali. Besides 
the places formed by excavations in the 
rocks, the remains of numerous buildings 
are to be traced on the surface of the hill, 
as well as on the plain below it. After 
passing several objects of inferior note, 
the first that attracts attention in mount- 
ing the hill, is a small Hindu t^nple, co- 
vered with sculpture, and hewn out of a 
single detached mass of granite, about 
twenty-six feet in height, nearly the same 
in length, and about fourteen in breadth. 
Within it, is a Lkigam, and an inscription 
on the walls, in a character now unknown 
to the Hindus. Mr. Chamb^:s ranarks, 
that it neither res^nbles the Devanagari, 
nor any of the characters connected witii or 
derived fi*om it. Contiguous to this, the 



* Asiatic Reeeaiches, toL ▼. p. 69. 
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surface of the rock, for about ninety feet 
in extent, is covered with sculptures, the 
most conspicuous of which is a gigantic 
figure of Krishna; near him are, his fa- 
vorite Arjoun, in the attitude of prayer, and 
a venerable figure, said to be the father of 
Arjoun. Among the figures of several ani- 
mals, there is one, which the Brahmins 
name Singam, or lion, but which is not an 
exact resemblance of that animal ; nor is 
this surprising, as the lion is not an inha- 
bitant of this part of Asia; but in the same 
group the elephant, monkey, and other 
figures, are executed with spirit and fide- 
lity. — At a small distance are the ruins of 
some temples built of brick surrounded by 
a wall of stone, and an excavation in the 
rock, fronting the east, the massive roof of 
which is supported by rows of columns, 
but now so much corroded by the air of the 
sea, as to render it impossible to form a 
just idea of their original shape. A little 
farther on is a more spacious excavation, 
now used as a Choultry, or place of accom- 
modation for travellers. Figures, sculptured 
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on the wall fronting the entrance into it^ 
represent Krishna attending the herds of 
Ananda, the Admetus of the Hindus ; from 
which circumstance Krishen is called Gou- 
paul, or the Cowherd, as Apollo in this qua- 
lity was named by the Greeks, Nomius. 
In the group is a man playing on a flageolet 
to a child, and a figure of Krishen larger 
than life, attended by Goppias, or nymphs, 
who may be termed the Hindu muses. 

On the pavement of this room, is ano- 
ther inscription, in characters also now un- 
intelligible. The ascent of the hill from 
hence, is at first gradual and easy, and 
where otherwise, it is rendered so by steps 
shaped out of the rock. A winding stair- 
case leads to a temple likewise cut out of 
the rock : in it are several figures in relief 
which being sheltered from the sea-air, by 
fronting the west, are in perfect preserva- 
tion. The top of the hill is strewed with 
fragments, said to be the remains of a 
palace. — At one end of a rectangular po- 
lished slab of granite, ten feet in length, 
with steps to ascend to it, is the figure of a 
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gingham couchant; the Brahmins of the 
place call this slab the couch of Dhermah 
Rajah. Further on, is a reservoir cut into 
the rock, which is said to have been, ori- 
ginally, a bath for the use of the female in- 
habitants of the palace. Descending over 
immense fragments of stone, is a spacious 
excavation destined as a temple of Siva, 
who in the centre compartment, is repre- 
sented of large stature, with four arms, the 
left foot resting on a bull couchant. Near 
him on the left is a small figure of Brahma, 
one of Vishnu, and another of the goddess 
Parvati. At one end of this temple is a 
gigantic figure of Vishnu sleeping, his head 
reclining on an immense hooded snake 
rolled in numerous coils, and having se- 
veral heads, so disposed as to form a canopy 
with their heads over the head of the God.* 
At the opposite end of this temple is the 
consort of Siva, with eight arms, and mount- 
ed on a Singkam ; fronting her, a gigantic 



V ♦ See description of the rock of Jehangueery, Bupra^ 
vol. i. p. 97, note. 
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figure of human shape with the head of a 
buffalo; between them a man suspended 
with his head downward. The goddess has 
several warlike weapons, and some armed 
attendants of diminutive size. The monster 
opposite to her with the head of the Bu^ 
falo> is armed with a club. In the charac-* 
ter of Durga, and protectress of the virtu- 
ous^ she is supposed to be rescuing iirom the 
figure with the head of the buffalo, the 
person represented as suspended between 
them. 

On- a spot considerably elevated over 
this excavated temple, is a smaller on^ 
wrought out of a single block of granite, 
and similar to one already described . With- 
in it, is a slab of polished granite, resembling 
the one called by the Brahmins, the couch 
of Dhermah. Adj oinin g is another temple 
of nearly equal dimensions, but in a rude 
state, and which evidently had never been 
finished. On the plain at the bottom oi 
the hill, is a village, chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmins. Near to it are remains of many^ 
stone edifices, and a large tank surrounded 
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with stone steps descending from the mar- 
gin to the bottom.* Contiguous is a small 
temple^ with a canopy of stone, which at- 
tracts attention by the beauty of its con- 
struction. The canopy is supported by 
four columns with bases and capitals, each 
of a single piece of granite, about twenty- 
seven feet in height, and five feet and a 
half in diameter at the base ; but instead of 
being fluted, or smooth and round, or pre- 
senting four equal sides, each has sixteen 
equal sides. East of the village, and washed 
by the sea, is a temple containing a Lingam, 
and dedicated to Siva. In this temple, be- 
sides other figures, there is one of a gigantic 
size stretched on the ground, and fastened 
to it. The Brahmins say that it represents 
a prince, who was conquered and thus 



* Numerous tanks of this kind are to be found in 
every province of India, some in front of temples, 
others for the use and ornament of towns. They are of 
a quadrangular form ; but it is said that the Hindus, 
from some superstitious notion, never construct any 
Yhing of an exact square, though the deviation from it is 
sometimes so small as not to be perceptible to the eye. 
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Secured by Vishnu. The waves now wash 
the door of the innermost apartment of this 
temple where 4:he Lingam is placed, but 
before which Mr. Chambers supposes there 
were several spacious courts, such as are 
frequently to be found in the construction 
of great Hindu temples ; and the column, 
that must have been used to ascertain the 
meridian when the temple was begun, and 
placed in front of it, is now seen standing 
at some distance from it in the sea. 

In the neighbourhood of this building 
are detached fragments of it washed also 
by the waves; some have sculptures on 
them, but these are much defaced. The 
Brahmins assert, that, beyond this, lie the 
ruins of a city, said to have been of great 
magnitude and magnificence, and which, 
though formerly several miles distant from 
the ocean, is now covered by it Malny 
circumstances tend to confirm this asser- 
tion. Mr. Goldingham says that a Brah- 
min of about fifly years of age, a native of 
the place, assured him that his grandfather 
bad seen the gilt tops or pinnacles of the 

VOL. n. H 
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towers of five different temples, under 
water, but wliich are no longer visible* 
That this once flourishing city was de- 
stroyed in some remote age, by one of those 
extraordinary convulsions which our globe 
has undergone, and to which it is subject^ 
and not by the gradual encroachment of 
the sea, as sometimes occurs, cannot be 
doubted. Remains of buildings are to be 
observed, which evidently were never 
finished, and whose execution must have 
been arrested by the event. Mr. Chambers, 
speaking of some of these, says :♦ " though 
the outward form of some temples is com- 
plete, the ultimate design of them has ma- 
nifestly not been accomplished, but seems 
to have been defeated by some extraor- 
dinary convulsion of nature. For the west- 
ern side of the most northerly one, is exca- 
vated to the depth of four or five feet, with 
a row of pillars left: on the outside to sup- 
port the roof; but here the work has been 
stopped, and an uniform rent of about four 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 168. 
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inches broad has been made throughout 
the solid rock, and appears to descend to 
its foundations, which are probably at a 
prodigious depth below the surface of the 
ground. That this rent has happened since 
the work was begun, or while it was car- 
rying on, cannot be doubted ; for the marks 
of the masons' tools are perfectly visible in 
the excavated part on both sides of the 
rent, in such a manner as to shew plainly 
that they have been divided by it. Nor is 
it reasonable to suppose that such a work 
would ever have been deagned, or begun, 
upon a rock that had previously been rent 
in two.'' 

About a mile south from the village are 
structures similar to those already de- 
scribed. One of these is about forty feet 
in height, twenty-nine in breadth, and 
nearly the same in length, formed out of a 
single stone, the outside of which is covered 
with sculpture. The next to this is also 
cut from one mass, in length forty-nine 
feet, in breadth and height twenty-five, and 
rent through the middle from top to 

1 H 2 
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bottom. Beside these, there are three 
smaller structures of stone. Here also is a 
statue of a Singham, or lion, much bigger 
than life, and near it an elephant, but 
which is only nine feet in height and large 
in proportion, exhibiting the true figure 
and character of the animal ; and both Mr. 
Chambers and Mr. Goldingham speak with 
praise of the manner in which several of 
the sculptures at Mavalipuram are exe- 
cuted. They appear to be the works of no 
mean artists. Mr. Goldingham has given 
exact copies of eighteen different inscrip- 
tions.* 

Many circumstances exist, to prove that 
the sea must once have covered all the 
country named Carnatic Payen-ghaut, as 
far as the range of mountains that separate it 
from the provinces named Carnatic Balan- 
ghaut, or the low and high Carnatic : and 



* For an account of Mavalipuram, see also ^^ Monu- 
ns Anctens et Modernes de Tlndoustan, by M. Lan- 

gl ' p. 47, et seq. ; and ^^ Journal of a Residence in 

] by Maria Grabam," p. 155. 
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since its general recession^ it has again in' 
some places aicroached upon the former* 
At what period, or from what cause the^ 
country was inundated, are subjects, we pre- 
sume, that will ever remain hypothetical. 
Amongst the proofs alluded to, that the 
Camatic Payen-ghaut was once over- 
flowed, are the quantities of petrified marine 
productions, and calcareous masses, evi- 
dently composed of sea shells, that are to 
be found not only in the plains, but also 
on the mountains above mentioned. Nor 
can it be doubted that what now forms the 
island of Ceylon, was once a part of the 
peninsula of India. 

The excavations that are to be met with 
in different parts of Candahar, but espe- 
cially in.the mountains named by Rennell, 
Hindoo-Kho, the Indian Caucasus, seem 
still more wonderful than the others we 
have mentioned. Captain Wilford* sup- 
poses the name Paropamisus given by the 



* Affiatif Besearchesy 
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Greeks to a branch of those mountains, to 
be derived from the compound Sanscrit 
nwoae Para-Vami, meaning the pure and 
excellent city of Vami, a place of great an- 
tiquity situated between the city of Cabul 
and Bahlac. The Buddhaists, or followers 
of Buddha, pretend that it was once the me- 
tropoUs of their sect What now remains 
of the city of Para-Vami, or as it is vulgarly 
called Bamiyan, consists of a vast number 
of apartments and recesses formed in the 
rocky mountain ; some of which, on account 
of their extraordinary dimensions, are sup- 
posed to have been temples. They are 
called Samach'h, in the language of the 
country, and by the Persians Samaij. 
Some of them are adorned with carved 
work, and remains of figures in relief, and 
paintings on the walls. It is said in the 
Ayeen Akbery,* under the statistical account 
of Candahar, that there are about 12,000 
of these recesses in the Tuman, or district 
of Bamiyan, which is also confirmed by 

* Volt ii. Londoo edit page 188. 
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the reports of travellers. ^^ The country 
of the Afghans, as far as Bahlac and Ba^ 
daoshan, abounds with such excavations : 
some of them are very rude, whilst others 
are highly finished and ornamented. The 
tnost perfect are at a place called Mohi, on 
the r/>ad between Bamiyan and Bahlac : as 
they are situated amongst precipicesi the 
Musalmans have never thought of living in 
them; and some of the paintings, with 
which they are adorned^ yet look fresh. 
But what never fails to attract the notice 
of travellers, are two colossal statues, which 
are seen at a great distance. They are 
erect, and adhere to the mountain, from 
which they were cut out. They are in 
niches, the depth of which is equal to the 
thickness of the statues. It is said in the 
Ayeen Akbery, that the largest is eighty 
ells high, and the other only My. These 
dimensions are greatly exaggerated; ac-^ 
cording to the opinion of all the travellers 
I have seen, the disproportion is not so 
great, between the two. According to 
the author of the Pharangh^Jehanghiri 
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cited by Dr. Hyde,* they are said to he 
only fifty cubits high ; which appears to be 
the true dimensions. At some distance 
from these two statues, is anodier of a 
smaller size, being about fifteen cubits 
high. Native and Persian authors, who 
have mentioned them, agree neither about 
their sex, nor their names. The few Hin- 
dus, who live in these countries, say, that 
they represent Bhim and his consort : the 
followers of Buddha affirm that they are the 
statues of Shahama, and his disciple Sal- 
s&la. The Musalmans insist, that they are 
the statues of Key-Umursh and his consort, 
that is to say, Adam and Eve ; and that 
the third is intended for Seish or Seth, their 
son; whose tomb, or at least the place 
where it stood formerly, is shewn near 
Bahlac. These statues are so much de- 
faced by the effects of time, and the into- 
lerant zeal of the Musulmans, that I believe 



* Professor at Oxford. See his Treatise on the 
Religion of the ancient Persians, and De Ludis Orien- 
talibua^ &c. &c. 
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it is difficult to ascertain their sex. Tra- 
vellers, do, however, agree that one of them 
at least, is a beardless youth : some more 
particularly insist that the swelling of the 
breasts is remarkably obvious, and that 
both look towards the east ; so that, when 
the sun rises, they seem to smile, but look 
gloomy in the evening. These statues 
were visited, at least ten or twelve different 
times, by a famous traveller, called Meyan- 
Asod-Shah, who is a man highly respected, 
both on account of his descent from Mo- 
hammed, and also for his personal character. 
He informed me latelv, that these two statues 
are in two different niches, and about forty 
spaces distant from each other. That the 
drapery is covered with embroidery and 
figured work; which formerly was painted 
of different colours, traces of which are still 
visible. That one certainly represents a. 
female, from the beauty and smoothness of 
her features, and the swelling of her breasts : 
the head being so much elevated is secure 
from injury from those below, and is also 
protected from the weather by the projeq- 
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tion above. The statue of their supposed 
son is nearly half a mile distant^ and about 
twenty feet high. One of the legs of the 
male figure is much broken ; for the M u« 
sulmans never march that way with cannon 
without firing two or three shots at them ; 
but from their want of skill, they seldom 
do much mischief* As to their being hol- 
low, I believe, it is an idle tale : at least 
the travellers, I have consulted, knew no- 
thing of it. Between the legs of the male 
figure, is a door leading into a most spa- 
cious temple ; the size of which, they could 
not describe otherwise, than by saying, 
that it could easily hold the camp-equipage 
and baggage of Zemaun-Shah, and of his 
whole army. It is remarkable only for its 
extraordinary dimensions: it is dark and 
gloomy ; and there are a few niches, with 
the remains of some figures in alto-relievo. 
At the entrance are stationed a few 
wretched Banyans, who sell provision to 
travellers. The greatest part of the exca- 
vations in the district of Bamiy an, are now 
inhabited by Musalmans who live promise 
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cuougly with their cattle. I have been in- 
formed, that there are no other statues, 
than the three here mentioned ; but, from 
the numerous fragments, "which are seen 
through the districts, there must have been 
several hundreds of them. They shew to 
this day the Samachh, in which the fap 
mous Vyasa composed the Vedas; and 
others, where divers holy men gave them- 
selves up to meditation, and the contempla* 
tion of the Supreme Being." 

*' Bamiyan, though not mentioned by 
name in Nonnus's Dionysiacs, is well de- 
scribed by him as the abode of the bene- 
volent Brongus, who lived in Samach'hes, 
or recesses artfully excavated in the moun- 
tains. Brongus is obviously the Bhranga, 
or Bhrangas of the Puranas, called also 
Sarasa'la, and of whom I shall speak more 
fully hereafler. — ^Bamiyan appears also to 
be the town called Drastoca, by Ptolemy ; 
which is derived from the Sanscrit Drashatca, 
and implies the stone^city. its distance and 
bearing from Cabura, or Orthospana, the 
present city of Cabul, puts it beyond doubt. 
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The upper Naulibis, or Nilabi, in Ptolemy, 
falls in at Ghor-bund, or Goracsha-van, m 
Sanscrit, which appears to be the Alea:andria 
ad Paropammim ,of the historians of Alexr . 
ander. It was called Nilabi, from its beings 
situated on the .banks of the Nilab. The 
immense ridge between Nilabi and Dra^ 
shatca, or Drashtaca, is properly delineated 
in Ptolemy. Alexandria ad Paropami$um 
was near the cave of Prometheus, which 
is to be seen to this day, near the pass of 
Sheibar, between Ghor-band and Bamiyan. 
Orthospana, or simply Asbana, is mentioned 
in the Peutingerian table. It is called also 
in Sanscrit, Jayini-Devi, or the place of the 
goddess of victory, and is the Nicsea (a 
word of the same import) of the historians 
of Alexander. The place where her tem- 
ple stood, is close to Cabul, and is still 
secretly visited by Hindu pilgrims. The 
Nicaea of the historians of Alexander is 
probably the Nicaea of Nonnus, which he 
calls also Astacia, . perhaps from Asacia, or 
Asyacia ; for, according to the Puranas, 
Jayini-Devi^ or the nyjnph Nicaea, was alB«> 
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called A'syaca; A'saca would be as gram- 
matical ; and the town of A'saca, or A'sy aca, 

• in a derivative form, would be A'sy acey a, 
or A'saceya; or, according to the idiom of 

, the Greek language, Asyacia and Asacia/'* 
> In the Ayeen Akbery it is said : " In one 
of these Summijes, or recesses, is a tomb, in 
which there is a coffin, containing a corpse, 
concerning which the oldest persons can 
give no account. It is held in great venera 
tion. The ancients certainly were possessed 
of some medical preparations, with which,^ 
if they anointed dead bodies, and after- 
wards buried them in a dry soil, they suf- 
fered no injury from time ; and there can 
be no doubt but this corpse must have 
been preserved after that manner, although 
the ignorant suppose it something mira- 
culous, "f 

* Wilford. 

t For the description of the temples at Graya, in the 
Yindhya mountains, see Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 
S76, €t seq. ; and we recommend to the attention of the 
reader a letter from Mr. (now Dr.) Charles Wilkins, on 
the subject of the inscriptions in those temples, in th« 
jsame volume, p. 279, and in vol. ii. p. 167. 
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To give an account of the stupendouf 
ancient temples, and what may be termed 
monasteries, that are to be met with in 
India, would extend this article to much 
too great length. In the countries of the 
Deckan, but especially in the southern 
parts of it, they are extremely numerous, 
and some of them are of immense magni- 
tude. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ETC. OF THE 

HINDUS- 

Aversion from the shedding of blood, in- 
culcated by religion, and confirmed by 
education and habit ; — ^the effects of a cli- 
mate, which lessens the wants of life ; — ^per- 
haps too, the moderate use of animal food 
even with those to whom it is allowed ; to- 
gether with abstinence from spirituous li- 
quors; — may all contribute to render the 
Hindus, generally speaking, perhaps, the 
mildest inhabitants of the globe.* That 



* Nor does the practice of human sacrifices, whidb, 
it is said, once existed among them, affect our opinion 
of their general character. They had been led errone- 
ously to believe, that sacrifices, the most averse firom 
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they should have patience and resignation 
under adversity, are qualities, which from 
the causes we have mentioned, might be 
expected in them: the Hindu, however, 
under the influence of religion, ideas of 
honour, or from a sense of shame, will not 
only meet death with indifference, but em- 



tbeir feelings, were due to an offended God, and would 
serve to assuage his wratb, or obtain his protectioo: 
hence also we find Agamemnon sacrificing his daughter 
Iphigenia, and Abraham, to prove his obedience, oa 
the point of sacrificing his son Isaac. To believe that 
any act of cruelly should be acceptable to a Being, who 
is all goodness, and on whose mercy we depend for for- 
giveness of our misdeeds, is an idea so grossly repug- 
nant to reason, that it is difficult to conceive how it 
should have ever obtained credit; aqd, though intro* 
duced in times of barbarism, how it should have con- 
tinued to be practised, as it appears to have been, lo|Dg 
after the Hindiis had become a refined and enlightened 
nation : but the same observation is equally applicable 
towards the Greeks ; and we are sorry to add, that the 
persecutions which were so long and so cruelly exercis- 
ed by the Romish against the Protestant Christians, ex- 
cite similar reflections. The mild Hindu would weep 
^ver the sacrifice be oflS?red, but the European persecu* 
tor exulted in his crime. 
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bHj66 k by choice. Of this disposition in 
f6gnrd to the people^ generally, as of the 
bold and active CQurage which chai^terizei^ 
the Cshatriya or military cast, numerous 
examples might be given. We shall select 
dttly a few. 

Tlife Rajah of Ongole hating been driven 
frdih his possessions by the late Nabob' of 
tlie Carnatic, Mahomed Ally,* after some 
fruitless attempts to recover them, resolved 
io make a final effort for that purpose. He 
accordingly entered the province at the 
head of those who had accompanied him 
in his flight; and was soon joined by many 
6f his former subjects. The officer who 
Commanded the troops of the East India 
Company that were stationed in the pro- 
vince,f marched to oppose him. The par- 
ses met : in the engagement the Rajah wair 
killed by a musket shot ; and most of his 
principal followers having alto faHen; the 



* KoowB in buitkMfy by tbat iiaiii0| bui ivbo afterwar4i 
attumed that of Walaw Jaw. 
t Lieut. Colonel Thomaf Fletcher. 

VOL. II. I 
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rest of his troops were broken and dispers-^ 
ed. The English commander^ being in- 
formed that a relation of the Rajah was oa, 
the field wounded, went up to him witb 
an interpreter, to offer him his protection 
and assistance. He found him lying on, 
the ground, and speaking to an attendant, 
of whom he was inquu*ing whether the 
Rajah's body had been saved and carried 
off the field. Being informed that it had, 
without deigning to reply to the officer, he 
gave himself a wound with his poniard^i 
of which he almost instantly expired. 

M. de Bussy having, in 1757, led the 
army which he commanded, into the pro- 
vinces called the Northern Sircaa, the re- 
venue of which had been assigned to the 
f rench, by the Nizam Salabat Jung ; Vi- 
ziaramrauze. Rajah of Vizianagaram, the 
most powerful Rajah of Cicacole, was- 
chiefly consiulted by M. de Bussy, on the 
affairs of that province, and enjoyed a 
principal share in his confidence. Viziar- 
amrauze being entrusted with the toianage- 
ment and collection of the revenue, made' 
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use of his authority to gratify an animosity 
tint had long occupied his mind. 

Some oS the possesaons of Rangarow, 
R^ah of Boobdi, .bordered upon the tern* 
tcnry belonging to Vimranirauze, and dis* 
l^utes concerning their boundaries, and di- 
T^rting the course of streams,^ had fre- 
quently, occurred between them: but the 
secret, and probably most powerful cause 
of liatDed, was the consequence which Ran* 
garow deriyed from supmor birth, and 
who could not. always conceal the indignar 
tion which a consciousness of this is apt to 
produce in persons of an elevated mind, 
wh^i exposed to the insolence of one of 
inli^or esctraction, to whom fortune has 
been more propitious. Rangaiow enjoyed 
the honour of an illustrious ancestry. He 
daimed his descent from the ancient kings 
of Orixa, and his person and family were 
umversally respected. The &mily of W- 



^ In a: country wbere nrater is so much required tor 
taltifation, dik is often tfie subject of great dissension 
Jbelireea.nttgliboQnnf proprietors of lands. 

I 2 
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ziaramrauze had been raised and etitfcbeid 
by intrigues at the courts of MohaiBnkw N iA 
Ticeroys. He took aa early oppoHtiiiity 
of Writing to> Rangarow, calling or Hiiii ilb 
attend him as the delegate of the govcftfi^ 
ment, and to account with hiiin for M« ttij* 
bute. The otiier saw the danger to whidk 
he was exposed if he refused^*-^e/ indigo 
nity, if he complied ; but his feelHligs b^^ 
too powerful to yield to the ^Oggestidfis Jrf 
prudehce^ withoqt ddgning to reply, lie 
wrote (to M. de Buasy, assuring him of fate 

• 

readiness td conform in every thiflg td hSk 
isommands, except attending pn his ^in^y ^ 
a mortification he conjured him Odt to iiv- 
sist upon. The tettcar wai^ prc»hafofy iti^Mf- 
cepted by Viziaramranze^ asnd RangarKy«r1$ 
silence and non-ap|]iefttaai!ce were coMstifti^ 
ed into insolene<fe and disaffection. Abdilt 
the same time^ some Sepoys^ i* the French 
^service, with some of Vi:&iaramra!ii2€i*sr iP^ 
ons, in attempting to enter the Boobeli 
district, were driven back. The people of 
that country say, they were sent on poiw 
pose by him, without any comnaMii^atr^ 
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tp. r(j^ Rajabu with a view to provoke re- 
iillaqo^^ But in whatever way it arose^ 
^9 durcumstance eonfimied the opinion 
If. de Btfssy had. been taught to entertain ; 
WA Viziaramrauze availed himself of that 
4i#position, to persuade him to march 
tgaiogt Boobeli. When Rangarow was in* 
ktmedoitlke motions of the French army^ 
md that Viziaramrauze accompanied it; 
t|M Ibrmer attempt that had been made to 
Mttw his territory, and his letter not hav* 
ing been replied to^ concurred in making 
him believe that his ruin was resolved 
Bang too high spirited to fly, or preferring 
any alternative to that of living as a sup 
pliant in another country, he took the fatal 
mlolutiini to prepare for defence, and suf^ 
finr€4 himself to be shut up in a^n ill-coUf* 
•knicted fort with his family and principal 
fflations. The place was attacked; the 
artillery soon made a breach in the walls^ 
but the besieged, fighting with the courage 
frcduced by resentment and* despair, re- 
fnds^d an assaults though sustained with pep- 
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severing intrepidity. On the 24th of Janti-' 
ary, 1758/ a second assault was made and 
repulsed as the former had been ; bttt the 
number of the besieged being now much di- 
minished. Ran garow assembled his kinsmen^ 
and informed them, that as it was impossi'- 
ble to defend the place much longed or 
pobably even to resist another assault, < he 
had resolved not to survive his misfortuiiet^ 
nor expose himself and family to be drag- 
ged as captives before an eiiemy whom be 
despised: he did not wish^ however, thait 
his own feelings and sentiments shotild 
have any influence on their conduct ; hoi 
did he see that they stood in the same pre- 
dicament that he did. But they uhanim* 
ously approved and adopted his determin- 
ation. He then sent for his only child, ah 
infant son, and taking him in his ai^s, and 
giving him his last embrace and blessing, 
delivered him to the care of two officeis, on 
whose intrepidity and prudence he could 
depend; with directions to convey him to 
^ne of his : friends/ a. Rajah, among 
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urestem mountains, with this message : 
'^ Rangarow sends you his son,, as the last 
proof of his confidence and fiiendship/' 

The resolution taken by the men was 
universally approved and adopted by all 
their female relatives. A short time was 
now employed in performing religious ce- 
remonies^ and in preparing for the flames 
those dwellings where diey had hitherto 
lived in peace and happiness. The women 
assisted the men in that office with alacrity 
and zeal, and every one received the wound 
of deaths fix>m the hand of the person, to 
whom she was most nearly allied, or gave 
it with her own. Tbis dreadful scene being 
closed^ the men set fire to their dwellings, 
that they might yet see this last ceremony 
performed, and be certain that the bodies 
of their women should not be exposed to 
insult. 

The ^lemy observing the confli^:ration, 
had again mounted the breach at the time 
Bangarow and his followers returned to it. 
He fell with all who aecompamed him, as 
they disdsdned to receive quarter. The 
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only living persons found in tlj^e fort wei;^ .^ 
few Brahmius, w^io related the dismal tal<e.f 

M. de 3ussy,. deepjy affected by ik)f 
dreadful catastrophe, resolved to q»i^ a 
place that constantly recalled to his n;iin4 
the unhappy fate of its late inhabitants. 

The two officers to whose care B.ai)^% 
row, had confided his son, having success- 
fully executed the trust that was commiitte^ 
to them, came disguised as Yogeys, or a^ 
cetics, into the camp of Viziaranu*auze the 
day preceding that on which the army wa^ 
to march frojn the neighbourhood of B007 
beli. With the freedom allowed to thosi^ 
devotees, they took thc^r station under ja 
tree near his tent, without being 'questions: 
ed. In the night they privately e4t^fed it^ 
by creeping on the ground, and cuttjj:|g ^ 



y. — : — : ■ ' ■ ■ ; ' ■ — I 'i '' . '■;■ . / ■ < ■ 1 1 ■ > i i j 'f ■ T r ■ . f ■ r — rr> 

* In Quintus Curtius we have an example similar to 
this : — ^^ Sed .pum in ob8i4iane persevemsaet, oi^pi^ani, 
desperate salute, ignem subjeoere tectis^ se quoque af 
liberos conjugesque incendio cremant. Quod cum ipsi 
augerent, faoetes extingnerent, nora forma pugne erat; 
ddefaaoi ineolfib iirbem, hostes defend^Miiit"— •(?. CurL 
\^\u}x, c. 4l. (4om. }\. p. 168) ed. ffiponi.). 
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passage ia a side of it where there )w()pen- 

ed to be no centiixeL He was a corpulent 

unwieldy man : they found him lying 09 

his bed lasleep ; but awaking him^ ^nd tellt 

ing him who they were« they struck hm 

with their poniards. The guardSf on heari* 

ing a noise, rushed in; b«t Vi^siaram^aii^ 

was diead, being pierced with miapy wound* 

Though the murdereprs mTghtt probablfTi 

have escaped by the way they came illi 

they made no attempt to do so ; but standr 

ifkg, and pointing to the bodyt md$ ** hook 

here ; we are satisfied/' lii^y related ^ 

moans they had taken to avenge their Phiefl 

aad^ having d^lared that no other person 

was cQDjQemed with them in their enters 

priiee, they suffered death with the CQinpo4 

siifie of meA who had foreseen their m^ 

and wcare perfectly resigned to it* 



* Accordifi^ to the customs q( the HisflGs, the hist 
tory of the Boobeli tU^jah, and the circumstpnces above 
mentioned, are commemoratMf in tongs ; a« the advM* 
tuies of chieftains were tbtmmHf oelebnited and sitng hjp 

4tieJBw4sf^T|K»yWfvV|i«^|tvrPP!^« / 
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When Devi-Cotah was ' taken by the 
English in 1749, some officers examining 
the difFerefnt buildings of the fort, found in 
one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on 
tJie ground desperately wounded ; whom, 
being unable to move without assistance, 
the gartison in their precipitate flight had 
neglected to carry off. He was an officer 
of rank, and an Indian of a superior cast. 
He was ta;keE care of by the captors, but 
with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind 
of aid, nor would submit to the necessary 
treatment for his wounds until he found 
that the surgeon was about to use force; 
but he was no sooner left alone than he 
stripped off the bandages, and tore open 
his wounds. Some persons were, there- 
fore, appointed to watch him. He was 
removed from the place where he was 
found into a thatched hut in a distant part 
of the fort, that his rest might not be dis- 
turbed. Finding himself constantly watch- 
ed, he behaved for three days with so much 
composure, that they, to whose care he 
was entrusted, thought he was reconciled 



» ^ 
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to life, and relaxing their attentioiir left 
him in the night, as they imagined, asleep; 
but the Tanjorine soon seized the oppor- 
tunity of their absence to creep to a comer 
of the hut, where a lamp was burning, and 
with it set fire to the thatch ; which, in that 
dry season of the yter, caught the blaze so 
fiercely, that he was suffocated before it 
was possible to reach him.* 

We shall conclude these examples of 
desperate acts of courage, by relating a 
more recent melancholy event. A body 
of English troops was sent in January, 
1809, against Lutchman Dow> Rajah of 
Adjyghur in the province of Bundelcund.f 
We are ignorant of the cause of dispute. 



. ■ J 



* See Orme'8 Hbtoiy of the Transactions . qf ,t]ie 
British nation in Hindustani vol. i. p. 116. 

f Bundela, or Bundelcund, is a mountainous (ract 
on the S.W. of the Jumnah, of about a hundred ^es 
. square, inhabited by a tribe of Rajahpouts. Contiguous 
to it on one side are the English possessions of Qa^ 
and Benares, and on the other side those of the Mah- 
rattas. In it are the diamond mipes of Panna tmd 
'Puma, supposed to be the P^nassa of Ptolemy. ^ 
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After various operational Adjyghur wa* 
hesieg^di and on the 9th February surt 
rendered to the E^nglish, it being agree4 
to giv^ the Rsyah, by way of indemnity, 
a Jaghire, or eistatei in another quartei% 
After the 9urrend€»r of his fort, h^ took 
up a temporary residence at Baodah, m 
th% British territories, leaving his faiQily 
in the meantime at a village near to A^ 
jyghur, named Tarwaney. He had conti- 
nued to reside at Bandah till the begin* 
lung of June, when he suddenly disappear^ 
ed. Appi'^hension of his having absconded 
with some hostile design, induced the 
{In^glish chief in the province of Bundal- 
G^Qd• to send instipu^ons to the officer 
commanding at Adjyghur, to arrest the 
family of the Rajah at Terwaney. A party 
was accordingly despatched from Adjyghur 
for this purpose, ?ind all the men of the 
^M^Uy were conveyed to the fort, except 
aji iAd man, father-in-law of Lutchman 
Dow, who was directed to prcfpare the wo- 
men and children for their removal. Hay- 
ing entered the apantm^nts of the wom^ 
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in coDiequeiice of the order iie had feceiv«* 
ed, the door was hnmediateij sfaiit belund 
him. The person who cottioiaiided th^ 
party, after waiting a considerable tMii% 
adranced to open it, but it was fomd §m* 
tened ^ repeated calk were made to thoM 
within, but tm answet was gvren ; nor on 
listening, could any sound be heard. The 
door was then forced open, when the dead 
bodies of the whole family, womeo, chil- 
dren, and the old man himself, were seen 
extended, in their btood, on the floor. 
From the perfect silence which had prci- 
yailed, it was evident that no compulsion 
had been used, a^d that all had preferred 
death to the risk of ex-posing themselres to 
insult. It seemed equally evident, that 
the women themselves had supplied the 
instrument of death/ which was found lying 
on the ground ; for it is stated that the old 
man, when he went info the apartment, 
had no weapon of awy kind. A nephew , of 
the Rajah, ,who was among those who had 
been carried^ iata Hke fort^ alw attempted 
to destroy tiitnself, hot i;Wrt prevented. 
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After various operational Adjyghur wa« 
besieged, and on the 9th February rar? 
rendered to the E^nglish, it being agree4 
to give the Rajah, by way of indemnity, 
a Jaghire, or eistatei in another quarter* 
After the surrender of his fort, h^ took 
up a temporary residence at Baodah, in 
idle British territories, leaving his family 
in the meantime at a village near to A4r 
jyghur, named Terwaney. H^ had conti- 
liued to reside at Bandah till the begin* 
ping of June, when he suddenly disappear*- 
ed» Apprehension of his having absqonded 
wit^ some hostile design, induced the 
JSn^glish chief in tl»e province of Bundel- 
G^Qd, to send instini^ons to the officer 
commanding at Adjyghur, to arrest the 
family of the Rajah at Terwaney. A party 
was accordingly despatched from Adjyghur 
for this purpose, and all the men of the 
^M^ily were conveyed to the fort, except 
. aji iAd man, father-^in^law of Lutchman 
Dow, who was directed to prepare the wo- 
men and children for their removal* Hay- 
ing entered the apaittm^iiits of the womeb 
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ia consequence of the order tie had receive 
edf the door wm immediately shut behind 
him. The person who commanded th^ 
party, after waiting a considerable tim% 
advanced to open it, but it was foffiid ftoh 
tened^ repeated calk were miade to thost 
within, but no answer was gi^en ; nor on 
listening, cQuld any sound be heard. The 
door was then forced open, when the dead 
bodies of the whole family, women, chil- 
dren, and the old man himself, were seen 
extended, in their blood, on the floor. 
From the perfect silence which had pre- 
vailed, it was evident that no compulsion 
had been used, ai^d that all had preferred 
death to the risk of exposing themselves to 
insuh. It seemed equally evident, that 
the women themselves had supplied the 
instrument of deaths which was found lying 
on the ground ; for it is stated that the old 
man, when he went into the apartment, 
had no weapon of any kind. A nephew, p/ 
the Riyah, who was among those who had 
been carried into the forty aho' attempted 
to destroy hitnsetf, but tWrt prevented, 
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tyrdom, rather than renounce their feith ; 
but what would seem irreconcilable with 
the qualities attributed by us to the Hiti* 
dQ», IS, that a crime no repugnant to na- 
ture as that of infanticide shotild be found^ 
to exist among them ; yet while the fact 
must be admitted, the very information 
that establishes it, proves at the same time, 
that the practice is confined to a few fa- 
fnilies belonging to some turbulent warlike 
tribes. One of these, name^ Raj-Kumars, 
inhabits a small district in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares* Mr. Jonathan Duncan,^ 
in a letter written by him, while resident 
tfiere, dated the 26th April, 1789, says: 
'^ Their mimber, it is said, doth not alto- 
g'ether exceed forty thousand; most of 
Hrltom inhabit, in nearly one society, the 
opposite line of our boundary, in the do- 
minions of his excellency the Vizier. They 
are originally Raja-Putras ;f and even ex- 

♦ AiWwardi Oorernor orilowbsy. 
f The Riij^I^utni, <Nr, as it is commonly »Mf Riy«Put| 
ii a diviiion of the Csbatriys, or militery cIsm. 
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ceed that tribe in the wildness of their no^ 
tions, and peculiarity of their manners; 
seareely owning any allegiance^ either to 
the Vizier^3^ or to our goyernme|:it ; and 
always ready to betake themselves to armsr 
to which they are firon^ infancy inured^ in re<* 
aentment eithiir of public or private wrongs, 
real or imaginary* At the same time they 
have, I am assured, a sense of honour^ frcm 
which they do not deviate ; and are noted 
for faithfully adhering to such engagements 
as they may contract/' 

He afterwards says, in a letter of the 2d 
October^ 1789: " I am told, and it is in* 
deed generally believed, that it is no im-^ 
frequent practice among the tribe of Raj^ 
kumar to destroy their dau^htepi, by caus^ 
ing the m^^thers to refuse them nurture;, 
whence this race of men do often from net 
psssity marry into other Ra)-put families. 
The greatest excet»tion that I icaa t^fkd to 
this melancholy truth is, that now and then^ 
the more wealthy Rs^kuman will some- 
times «pace> ^nd bring up &dir female iss^^f 

vol.. 11. K 
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especially .where they happen to have none 
of the male line. This horrid custom is 
said to exist also among some other tribes,' 
more especially in the Vizier's dominions^ 
and is thought to be founded in the extra-; 
vagant desire of indiependency entertained 
by this race of men ; joined, perhaps, to 
the supposed necessity of procuring a suita-: 
ble settlement in marriage for these devoted 
females, were they allowed to grow jip; 
aiid the disgrace which would ensue frbni^ 
any omission in that respect.^*' ^ '<:r> 

And again in a letter of the26tb Decem- 
ber, 1789: *' Having been lately through 
that part of the country where those of 
the Rajkumar tribe reside, I have con*^: 
versed with several of them ; and' having, 
from their own confession, ibund that the 
custom of female child-murder has long 
been and still continues very prevalenti 
among them, as noticed in my address of 
the 2d October, I have prevailed on those 
situated within our frontier, to agree to re- 
nounce in future this horrid practice ; to 
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which effect they have entered into the 
engagement which will be found translated 
in the accompanying extract of my pro- 
ceedings. — ^And as this baneful habit is not 
confined to the Rajkumars, but extends, 
though not in a degree so prevalent, to the 
tribe C9,lled Raghuvansa,* who reside in 
OUT Pergunna of Mongra, and Talook oi 
Chandwack; and in other parts, I have 
taken measures for their signing a separate 
similar engagement, from which I have 
very sanguine hopes that, this system of in- 
fanticide will be put a stop to, or be, at 
least,, greatly lessened; as all the Raj- 
kumars with whom I conversed, did, while 
they admitted the fact, , fully acknowledge 
its ; atrocity ; in extenuation of which, they 
pleaded the great expense, of procuring 
suitable matches for their daughters, if al- 
lowed to grow up/' 

It appears that infanticide was ajiso prac- 
tised by some Raj -put families in Guzurat, 



* Or Raj-bumies. 
K 2 
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and other parts of India.* The practices 
of widowil burning themselves with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, exists in 
almost every province of India; and though 
it is carefully discouraged in the territories 
belonging to the English, still th« nutnberti 
of victims yearly are considerttble. Hi* 
intention of so barbarous a custom is suf- 
ficiently evident ; and in all oriental couii- 
tries, the superiority and security of ^ 
husband, and the preservation of his dd^ 
mestic authority, seem to have been a main 
object with legislators. Yet> the law ra^lver 
recommends, than ordains this sacrifice. 
It is said : 

'' The woman who bums herself with 
her husband, purifies the femily of h«r 
mother, her father, and her husbfthd/' 

*' There is no virtue greater diatt a vif*- 
tuous woman's burning heriself With hftr 
husband/' 

« 

« See << Hindu Infanticide," by Edward Moore, pub- 
lished at London, 1811. 

See also Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. article xxii. p. 
369, et seq. Svo. edition ;— ahd note £, in the Appendij^. 
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'^ No Other effectual duty is known for 
Tirtuous women, at any time after the 
death of thdr lords, except casting them- 
selves into the same fire." 

'^ As long as a woman, in her successive 
transmigrations, shall decline burning her- 
tcU, like a faithful wife, on the same fiire 
with her deceased lord, so long shall she be 
not exempted from springing again to life 
in the body of some female animal/' 

'* If the husband be out of the country 
when he dies, let the virtuous wife take 
his slippers, or other things of his apparel, 
and binding them on her breast, afler puri- 
fication, enter a separate fire/' 

^* A woman who may be pregnant, or 
doubtful whether she be so, or menstruous, 
cannot asc^id the pile" — and the Vishnoo 
Poorantt adds, *' or lately brought to bpd." 

'* If the husband die on the third day of 
the wife's menstrual discharge, and she 
desire to bum with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall be delayed one day to occom^ 
modate her/' 
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" If the wife be within one day *s journey 
of the place where the husband died, and 
signify her wish to burn with him, the 
burning of his corpse shall be delayed till 
her arrival." 

As soon as her husband dies, she is to de^- 
clare her resolution of burning with his 
body. Taking in her hand a twig of the 
mango tree, she proceeds with it to wheite 
the body has been carried, and sits down 
beside it. The edges of her feet are then 
painted of a red colour. . She afterwards 
bathes, and puts on new clothes. During 
these preparations, the drum beats a certain 
sound, by which it is known that a widow 
is about to burn herself Numbers from 
curiosity and devotion resort to the place. 
The son of the deceased takes charge of 
preparing the things necessary for the cere- 
mony. If there be no son, the nearest male 
relation does it, and if no relation, this 
duty devolves on the chief, or head.perr 
son of the place. An oblong hole being 
(dug in the ground, beams of green wood 
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are laid across it, which are covered with 
facggots, dried hemp, strewed. with Ghee,* 
pitch, and other combustible materials. 
The chief of the officiating Brahmins goes 
to the widow, and causes her to repeat 
certain appropriate parts of worship; in 
which she prays, that, by the act she is 
about to perform, her husband, father, mo- 
ther, and their ancestors, may with her be 
forgiven their offences. The prayers being 
ended, she takes off her ornaments, and 
distributes them to her friends, ties some 
red cotton yarn round both wrists, puts a 
new comb in her hair, ^nd paints the marks 
of her cast on her forehead. While these 
things are performing, the dead body is 
anointed with ghee, and having a new dress 
|)ut on, prayers are chaunted over it. He 
who has the charge of the ceremony taking 
some rice in his hands, offers it in sacrifice 
in the name of the deceased. Ropes being 
extended over the bed of combustibles, and 
a sheet of new cloth spread over them, the 



* Clarified batten 
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dead body is laid on it. The widow thed 
walks seven times round the pile, strewing 
parched rice and Cowries,* as she goesi 
which are given to her for the purpose^ 
The rice and Cowries are caught by the by- 
standers with great avidity as they fall, from 
the idea that the possession of them will 
serve to prevent or cure certain diseases. 
The widow having ascended the pile, and 
laid herself down by the body of her hus- 
band, the sheet is drawn over them, the 
bodies bound together with the ropes, and 
fiiggots laid upon, them. The son of the 
deceased, or principal actor in the cere- 
mony, turning his face from the pile, ap- 
plies a lighted torch to it opposite to the 
head of the deceased, and persons placed 
round the pile, with tordies in their hands, 
then set fire to it on all sides. If local 
situation admits of it, the ceremony is perr 
formed near to some sacred river, in order 



* Small (sea-ghells, used in some parts of India as an 
inferior money. 
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td throw into it the bones, or ashes of the 
deceased.* 

Some Hindus, in different parts of India, 
bury the d^ad, and amang these it is the 
duty of the widow in certain tribes, or fa- 
mihes, to bury herself with the body of 
her husband. The religious ceremonies 
being performedi she descends into the 
grave with him, and taking the body in her 
arms, is with it covered with the earth, f- 



^h^ 



^ Accounts of those sacrifices^ by persons who were 
present at theni) are to be found in numerous authors : 
9ee Berpuer, Tav^rnier) HolweU, Sketchea of the Hin- 
dus, Asiatic Annual Register^ Ward, &c. &c. The ac- 
count here given, seems to be the most circumstantial 
of any "wbidk the author at present recollects. 

f Beminr, after speaking of women who bum tbem* 
selres, say^ : ^^ ,Ce sont certainement des diosQS bien 
bfurbares et bien cruelles; mais ce que font les Brahm^n^ 
dans quelques endroits des Indes est bien autant ou 
plus. Car, au lieu de brdler ces femmes, qui veulent 
mourir apris la mort de leur raari, Jl les euterrent peu- 
&-peu toutes vivos, jusqu'd la gO|^; et puis tout d'un 
coup se jettent deux ou trois dessus, leur tordent le cou, 
et les adievent d'^touflfer." 

See Iflfiewise Voyages de M. DeUon, en 1666^ tome i« 
p. 143, &c. Amsterdam. 
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The Hindus^ in general, are great ob- 
servers of decorum ; their manners are un-' 
aflfected ; and they are cautious not to say 
or do any thing which they imagine may 
offend, or serve to recall ideas that may 
be painful. 

The mental faculties of the human spe- 
cies seem to arrive sooner at maturity in 
India than in colder climates ; and it is not 
uncommon to see children behave and 
speak veith a degree of gravity and propri- 
ety that seems incompatible with their age. 

It is said that the Hindus were prohi- 
bited under the severest penalty, that of 
losing their cast, from c][uitting their coun- 
try without permission ;* and the rules and 
restrictions with respect to their diet, render 
it almost impossible, without some dispen- 
sation in that respect being previously ob- 
tained. Whether merchants and bankers 
have a general dispensation, or travel by 



m 

^ lodi enim prope gentium soli nanquam emigravfire 
finibas suis. — Plxn. lib. vi. c. SO. torn. i. p. 374. (Ed, 
Bipont.) 
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-particular leave of the principal Brahmins 

at the places where. they. reside, we know 

not; but they and their agents now, as 

formerly, are sometimes to be met with in 

.<iifferent foreign countries. Every where, 

.however, they abstain from eating such food 

as is forbidden by their laws, particularly 

any thing that may not have been prepared 

.by persons of their casts;, and they fail not 

to observe, as far as may be. possible, their 

. ablutions, and other religious duties. 

Abul Fazil, after speaking of the reli- 
gious tenets. of the Hindus, says, ^^ Sum- 
marily, the Hindus are religious, affable, 
courteous to strangers, cheerful, enamoured 
of knowledge,, fond of inflicting austerities 
-upon themselves, lovers of justice, given to 
, retirement, able in . business, admirers ; of 
truth, grateful, and of unbounded fideUty. 
Their character shines brightest in adver- 
sity. Their soldiers know not what it: is to 
fly from the field of battle.* They have 
great respect for their rulers, and make no 



* Meaning of course the Cshatriya, or military ca$t. 
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aoGount of their lives, when they can de* 
vote them to thp service of God. If any 
person in distress flies to them for protect 
tion, although he be a stranger, they take 
him by the hand, and will defend him at 
the expense of their property, reputation, 
and life."* 

Though this account seems rather a list 
of good qualities than a faithful portrait of 
charact^, and though some of those quali-^ 
ties may perhaps be exaggerated, it must 
nevertheless be allpwed, that such praise 
from a Mohammedan, and from one who. 
possessed so much knowledge of the Hin- 
dus as Abul Fa^il, speaks strongly in favor 
of their manners and character in general. 

As all the different professions amongst 
the Hindus form so many classes or tribes, 
it may be said that every one learns from 
lus &ther the trade he belongs to, nor can 
he quit it for any other. 

The people in general are naturally 

* Ayem Akbny, edit 1800; vd. ii. pp. S88 and 
9M. 
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cheerful, and fond of conversation, play, 
and isporte. T^ey will spend almost tibe 
whole night in seeing dancing, and hear- 
ing music ; yet none dance, or play on mu» 
steal instrum«its, but those whose profes* 
sion it is; the dfvndng women devote them* 
selveii to 4;he pleasure and amusement of 
the public; 

The fbbd of the HindOs of all tribes it 
ptnepared in earthen vessels, or potter^a 
ware: instead of plates and dbhes, they 
u^ broad leaves, gt^erally of the palm or 
{dantain tree, neatly sewn together with m 
blade of grass, and wMeh ans thrown aw4yv 
and renewed at every meat like the in- 
habitants of mo^ east^n countries, t^y 
use neither forks nor spoons^ but ctily 1^ 
fingers of tiie tight huid, and ate scnipu* 
lotisly nice in virashing Iheir haikds Ivaih 
before and ailer mealft. Tlie left hand ip 
reserved €bT such offifces a& are jiidged ^ 
be uncleanly. 

With them modes and fe^ionb Bste un*^ 
known ; ai^ their dresses, like their ieU#» 
terns, are the same to-dby as they |)»obabiy 
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were at the beginning of the Kaly- Yug p 
unquestionably the same as found by the 
first Greeks who visited them. ' 

The general dress of the common people 
and labourers, consists of a piece of cotton 
cloth wrapped round the body, over the 
loins, one end of which being passed be-^ 
tween the legs, is tucked in behind; in 
places where the turban is not used, the 
head is bound with a piece of white linen. 
The rich and higher classes, besides the 
cloth round the body, have a piece of mus^r 
lin over it, one end of which extends to th<e 
ankles ; another piece thrown over the left 
shoulder, passes under the right arm, and 
apiece, in the shape and size of a -handr; 
kerchief, is adjusted neatly to the head. 

Many persons, and especially the inha- 
bitants bf cities, instead of the cloth thrown 
over the shoulder, wear a jama, or muslin 
robe, neatly shaped to the upper part of the 
body, but falling very full from thefice,' so 
low as almost entirely to cover the feet. 
A muslin sash is wrapped round the ^waist^ 
the ends of whioh are gener^^Uy omamenteidt' 
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with a border and fringe. Persons of high 
rank sometimes wear above the jama a 
short loose vest, or jacket of fine worked 
muslin, or silk brocaded with small gold or 
silver flowers, and Cashmire shawls in the 
cool season. It is, however, doubtful whe- . 
ther the jama and turban may not be of 
foreign import, as they are not commonly 
met with in places remote firom great towns. 
Almost all the Hindus wear ear-rings^ 
and bracelets, more or less valuable, ac- 
cording to their means of procuring them. 
On days of ceremony, princes and persons 
of high rank, besides bracelets and ear- 
rings have jewels on their turbans, and 
strings of pearls round their necks, hanging 
down upon the breast; on their feet slip- 
pers embroidered with gold, and those of 
princes, at great ceremonies, even with 
precious stones.* The slippers are con- 



* << Corpora usque pedes carbasot velant^ sbleis pede% 
capita linteis vinciunt, lapilli ex auribus pendent; bra- 
chia quoque et lacertos auro colunt, quibus inter p6pu« 

t Caipasa if tlie Samcrit name for th« cotton plant 
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broidered in different colours. A piece of 
^hite cbttbh doth, wrapped several times 
round the k)iil8> and falling down over the 
legs almost to the ankle on one side, hut 
not qliitfe so low on the others serves as a 
petticoat. A wide piece of muslin is thrown 
over the Ifcft shoulder, which, piassing under 
the right arm> is crossed round the middle ; 
atld, being fastened by tucking part of it 
iinder the piece of cloth that is wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. 
They sometimes lift one end of this piece 
of rhusliii, ttnd spread it over the head, to 
^rve as A veil. The hair is commonly 
rolled up into a knot, or bunch, towards 
the crown of the head^ and fastened with a 
gold or silver bodkin : some have curls that 
hang befbfre and bebitid the ears. The or- 
namental parts of driE^s depend on the 
met^s of'* the wearet for procuring them, 
but no new modes are introduced. They 
have br^eliatfe on their arms, rings in their 
6at&, on their fingers, their ankles, and* 
to€fr, a«d frequently a small ring on om 
side of the nostril. 

VOL. II. L 
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Such are the dresses we have observed 
among the Hiodus, whatever part of their, 
country we have visited. Mr. Forster, in 
his " Journey from Bengal to England," 
says, that in Cashmire, the women likewise 
wear the short jacket above-mentioned, 
but, instead of the cloth wrapped round the 
loins, they have a red petticoat with a bor- 
der of different dyes, and instead of the 
hair being tied in a knot on the top of the 
head, have it, as is to be seen with the dan- 
cing women, plaited and hanging down be- 
hind, and a muslin veil that covers the head 
and extends rather lower than the middle 
of the body. 

The Hindus are averse from many of 
those accomplishments in women which 
are admired . by Europeans. They say, 
they would be injurious to that simplicity 
of manners, and decorum of behaviour, 
which are requisite to render them estima- 
ble in their families; that, by too much 
engaging the mind, they would divert their 
attention from their children and husbands, 
and give them a disrelish for those cares. 
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for which they think providence has de- 
sigpied them. But the dancing- women, 
w^ho, like the courtezans of ancient Greece, 
are the votaries of pleasure, are taught 
every qualification which may tend to cap- 
tivate and amuse the other sex. They 
compose a separate class, live under the 
protection of government, and according 
to their own particular rules. 

In the code of Hindu laws and customs^ 
it is said ; *' If the property of a dancing- 
woman should by any circumstance become 
subject to seizure, the magistrate shall ex- 
cept her clothes, jewels, and dwelling. In 
the same manner, to a soldier shall be left 
his arms; and to a man exercising any 
profession, the implements of that profes- 
sion ; but the rest of his property may be 
confiscated/' 

The dancing-women appear in a variety 
of dresses. Beside those already mention- 
ed, they sometimes wear trowsers, like the 
Persians ; a Jama of worked muslin, or 
gold or silver tissue ; the hair plaited and 
hanging down behind, with spiral curls on 

L 2 
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each side of the face ; and to the gold ot 
silver rings on the ankles, in som^ of their 
dances they attach small belk of the same 
metals. The figures of the Baccl^ntes, 
which occur in some antiquie paintings 
engravings, and sculptures^ may serve to 
represent some of the dancing-women of^ 
India. 

No rehgious ceremony, or festival of ai^ 
kind, is thought to be perforsaed with re- 
quisite propriety and magnificence, unless 
accompanied by dancing ; and every teoct- 
pie has a set of dancers belonging to i^ 
which is mote or less numerous, according 
to the importance and wealth of the fouii* 
dation. 

In a country of such vast extent of lati- 
tude, the complexion as well as the phy- 
sical constitution of the people must be 
liable to variation ; those in the horthem 
parts being fairer and more robust thJin 
those in the southern provihces% But the 
Hindu women, in genial, are finely shaped 
gentle in their manners, and have sdriie* 
thing soft and musical in tJa[eiF voices; Mn 
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Forster, in his letter from Cashmire, dated 
in April, 1783, speaking of the women, says : 
" They, have a bright olive complexion, 
fine features, and are delicately shaped. 
There is a pleasing freedom in their man- 
ners, without any tendency to immodesty, 
which seems the result of that confidence 
which the Hindu husbands in general re- 
pose in their wives." ♦ 

All Hindu families are governed by 
the male senior, to whom great respect is 
shewn ; nor will a son sit down in the pre- 
sence of his father, until commanded by 
him so to do. Mr. Forster observes, that 
in the course of his residence in India, and 
acquaintance with the Hindus, he never 
knew an instance of direct undutifulness to 
parents. 

In the code of Hindu laws, we find men- 
tion made of fire-arms ; which, as the trans- 
lator-f- observes, in records of such unfa- 
thomable antiquity, must cause a consi- 



* Journey from Bengal to England, vol. i. p. 309. 
f Mr. Halhed. 
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derable degree of surprise. The word, itf 
Sanskrit is agny aster,* or weapons of fire j. 
and mention is also made of shet-agny, ov 
the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, which is translated cannon. The 
Pooran Sastra ascribes the invention of 
these destructive etigiijes to the divine ar-r 
tist Visvacarma,f who, according to Sir- 
William Jones, is the Vulcan of the Hindus. 
In parts of India that never were frequent- 
ed either by Mohammedans or Europeans,, 
we have met with rockets, a weapon which 
the natives almost universally employ ia 
wa^*. The rocket consist^ of a tube of iron, 
about eight or ten inches long, and above 
an inch in diameter. It is filled in the 
same manner as an ordinary skyi-rocket, 
and fastened towards the end of a piece of 
bamboo, scarcely as thick as an ordinary 
walking cane, 9.nd about five feet long^ 
which is pointed with iron. At the upper 
end of the tube, or that towards the head 
of the shaft, is the match. The man who 

» See vol. i. p. IJ^. + Ibid, p. 117. 
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uses it, points the end of the shaft that is 
«hod with iron, to the object to which he 
means to direct it ; and, setting fire to the 
match, it goes off with great velocity. By 
the irregularity of its motion, it is difficult 
to be avoided, and sometimes acts with 
considerable effect, especially among ca- 
valry, whom it throws into disorder. 

Fire balls, or blue lights, employed oc- 
casionally in besieged places in the night, 
to observe the motions of besiegers, are, we 
believe, to be found in every part of Hin- 
dustan, and in greater perfection than any 
that are made in Europe.* Fire-works 
seem to have been a principal article of 
amusement with the Hindus from the ear- 
liest times, and are constantly used on 
occasions of rejoicing. The author does 
not, however, venture, to affirm, that gun- 
powder, granulated, or such as is made at 
present, was known to the Hindus before 
it was discovered by the Europeans ; but it 



*. In France, lights of this kind used in fireworks, arj^ 
named, Bengalis, 
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seems evident that Ifhey knew, not only 
much earlier than we did, but even wI^q 
the Greeks became first (acquainted wijl^ 
them, a composition that possessed its qn^ 
lity, of giving to bodies a projectile motion. 
Had they received the discovery of it from 
strangers, they would have received at the 
same time the weapons with which it is 
employed, and, in that case, would not 
have had recourse to the less ingenious 
invention of the rocket, though, being 9f> 
customed to this weapon, they may still 
continue to use it. 

For shet-agny, we are at a loss to account^ 
unless it mean those cavities which are 
found in some of the ancient fortresses, 
hewn in the solid rocks, and which some 
have supposed to have been formed for the 
purpose of throwing stones on besiegers, in 
the manner that shells are thrown from 
mortars. 

Though chariots of war, we believe, are 
no longer to be met with, they are fre- 
quently mentioned in their ancient writings. 
" The horse, chariots, elephants, and infan- 
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try, are called the four members of an army. 
On each flank, the horse ; on the two flanks 
of thehovse, the ofaariots ; on the two flanks 
Qf the chariots, the elephants, &c/'* 

In the same article of the Hindu laws, 
by which poisoned weapons are forbidden, 
it is also said : '' Nor shall he. (meaning the 
prince) slay in war an eunuch, nor any 
person, who, putting his hands together, 
shall supplicate for quarter ; nor any one 
who has no means of escape ; nor any one 
who is sitting down; nor one who says, 
I am become qf your party : nor any man 
who is asleep ; nor any one who is naked ; 



♦ The Heetopades. 

Quintus Gurtius sajs : *^ Summa virium in curribus : 
-*«Senos viros singuli vehebant; duos clypeatbs, duos 
sagittarios ab utroque latere dispositos ; cseteri aurigas 
erant, baud sane fnermes ; quippe jacula complura, ubi 
oominus preliandum erat, omissis habenis, in hostem 
ingerebant Cietecum vix uUus usus hujus auxilii eo 
die fuit. Namque, ut suprii dictum est, ihiber violen- 
tius quam alias fusus, campos lubricos et inequitabiles 
fecerat : gravesque, et propemodum immobiles currus, 
iUuvie et voraginibus hsrebant." Qu. Curi. lib. yiii« 
e. 14, torn. ii. pp4 147, 148* 
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lior any one who is not employed in wari 
or who is come to see the battle ; nor an;^ 
one whilst he is fighting with another ; nor 
any one whose weapons are broken ; nor 
any one who is fearful of the fight, and who 
runneth away/' Thfese humane injunc- 
tions, however, are but very rarely ob- 
served. 

The venereal disease, that destructive 
enemy of the human race, is now to be met 
with, we believe, in most parts of Hindustan ; 
and it may be presumed from thence, that 
it may have existed there before the voy- 
ages of Columbus and Vesputius to the 
western hemisphere. Had it been carried 
into India by Europeans since the disco- 
very of America, the epoch is so recent, 
and the evil so great, that in a country in- 
habited by an enlightened people, and in 
which there is a constant correspondence 
between the principal towns, the time when 
it appeared, and probably also the people' 
by whom it was introduced, would have 
been marked and handed down to us. But, 
we apprehend, that no such tradition is to 
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be found. It is however, to be observed^ 
that there is no Sanscrit word for this ma- 
lady, which is universally expressed by 
using the Persian name Atashac. 

WTien we observe how few and simple 
the utensils are, that- are employed by thei 
Hindu artisans of every kind, we are natu- 
rally surprised at the niceness and delicacy 
of some of their works, and the magnifi- 
cence of others ; but these may be account-^ 
ed for by the extreme attention and un- 
wearied patience employed by them. 

The weaver early in the morning sets up 
his loom under the shade of a tree, and 
takes it down in the evening. The fine 
muslins are indeed woven within doors, the 
thread being too delicate to support the 
agitation of the air ; but it is not uncom- 
mon to see near manufacturing villages, 
some of those stately groves with which 
India abounds, full of looms, employed in 
weaving the coarser cloths. 

The silversmith sometimes works for 
daily hire, and then brings his whole ap- 
paratus to the house of the person who em* 
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ploy$ him. He will imitate any tbuuag that 
niay be given to him; and some of tlidir 
works in filigree are extremely delicate 
and curious. 

Th» utensils of all the artisans and ma- 
nufacturers partake of the same kind of 
simplicity. 

I^acquering ajoid gilding must haye been 
long known to the Hindus, and employed 
by them in various works of luxury and or- 
nament. We find them in use all over 
India, China, and Japan ; though, in some 
parts, the lacquering is in a greater degree 
<rf perfection Aan in others.* 

In the towns and villages, not only every 
cast, but each dass of artisans and manur 



* Bernier^ speakiog^ of the Cashmirians, says : ^^ lis 
font des Palckys, des bois de lit, des cofires, des £cri- 
toires, des cassettes, des cuiUers, et plusiears autres 
dortes de petits ouyrages^ qui ont uoebeaut^ toote par- 
ticuliire, et qui se distribuent par toules les lodes. Us 
suvent y dpnuer u^ vemis, et suivre et contrefiure si 
adroitement les veines d'un certain bois, qui en a de fort 
belles, y appliquant des filets d'or, qu'il n'y a rien de 
jdus beau.^ — Voyages de Bender. 
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facturers, has its own particular quarter feet 
residence. The Chandalas^ and all judged 
to be unclean by having been expelled 
from their casts^ live in a quarter entirely 
separate from any other^ nor dare they 
even pass through the streets that are inha* 
bited by any of the pure casts. 

Rice is the principal article of nourish«« 
ment of all the natives ; and the first object 
of attention in the cultivation of it, is to 
have the soil plentifully supplied with 
water. If there be a scarcity of water, the 
harvest is scanty in proportion to it, and 
deficiency of rain at its usual season may 
produce a famine. In travelling through 
Hindustan, some opinion may be formed of 
the wisdom and benignity of the govern^ 
ment, by the number, and state of preser- 
vation, of the tanks and water-courses. 

The Hindus, far from labouring to make 
proselytes to their religion, do not admit 
into it those who had been born in and pro- 
fessed any other faiths They say, that pro- 
vided men perform their moral duties^ in 
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abstaining from ill, and doing good to the 
utnoLOst of their ability, it is but of little 
importance under what forms they worship 
God. That things suitable to one people 
may be unlit for another, and that to sup- 
pose that God prefers any one particular 
religion to the exclusion of others, and yet 
leaves numbers of his creatures ignorant of 
his will, is to accuse him of injustice, or 
question his omnipotence.* 

* For further particulars in regard to the manners 
and customs of the Hindus, as well as their religious 
ceremonies, we refer the reader to the work of Mr. 
Ward, already quoted, published in four volumes 4to. 
at Serampore in Bengal, 1811 ; — and also to that of Mr* 
Solvjns, begun to be published at Paris in 1808 in 
French and English, intituled, ^' Les Hindous ; ou Dew 
scription de leurs Mceurs, Coutumes, et C6r6monies. But 
we cannot help expressing a wish that Mr. Ward had, 
in the ^orthography of the names of places and persons, 
followed that of some of those celebrated authors who 
preceded hiip, a^^ing afterwards, if he chose to do^ 
so, the orthography which he conceived to correspond 
more exactly with the original language. From not 
observing this rule, it would be diflBcult sometimes to 
do^iceive what place or person was mean}, sinless led to 
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it by preparatory circumstances; for example, when 
speaking of the femous temple in Orixa, written by 
Orme, &c. Jagarnaut, he writes Jugiianat'hU'Khsatray 
and that of Jambukishna on the island of Seringham, in 
the vicinity of Trichinopoly, he writes KoombhukoruA. 



CHAPTER XL 



ON THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

In an Essay on the Languages of India, 
by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke,* he observes, 
that, in a treatise on rhetoric composed for 
the use of Manicya Chandra, Rajah of 
Tirhut, a brief enumeration of the languages 
used by the poets, is quoted from two au- 
thors on the art of poetry, in which they 
•peak of the Sanscrita, Pracrita, Paisachi, 
and Magadhi; — That the Paisachi seems 
to be a jargon which dramatic writers make 
use of in some low characters, but in rea- 
lity, that only three languages are men- 
tione4 as such, namely, the Sanscrita, Pra- 
crita and Magadhi ; — That the Sanscrita is 

^ Aiiatic ReMarches, vol. vii. p. 199* 
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a most polished language^ the inflexions of 
which, with all its numerous anomalies, are 
taught in grammatical institutes : — ^That 
the Pracrita is composed of what may be 
called provincial dialects, which are less 
refined and have a more imperfect gram- 
mar; that the Magadhi, or Apabhransa, 
spoken by the vulgar, is destitute of regu- 
lar rules ; and that the languages used by 
the Hindus in general, proceed from the 
three we have mentioned. In every part 
of that immense country, Sanscrit words 
are to be found in use, and all the names 
of ancient places are derived from it. This 
language continues to be cultivated by the 
learned Hindus, as the language of science 
and literature; and is the repository of their 
laws, civil and religious. "It evidently de- 
rives its origin fi-om a» primeval tongue, 
which has been gradually refined, and some 
steps of its progress may even now be trac- 
ed/' lake some other ancient languages 
it. abounds in inflexions, but which, the 
author says, are more anomalous in it than 
in any other language he is acquainted 

VOL. IL M 
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with^ and among which he alludes to the 
Greek and Persian. It is now become 
what is termed a dead language, only 
known to those who may have particularly 
studied it, though it is probable that it was 
once almost in universal use throughout 
India. 

'* The exquisitely refined system by 
which the grammar of Sanscrit is taught, 
has been mistaken for the refinement of the 
language itself. The rules have been sup- 
posed to be anterior to the practice, but 
this supposition is gratuitous. In Sanscrit, 
as in every other known tongue, grammar 
rians have not invented etymology, but 
have only contrived rules to teach what 
was already established by approved prac 
tice. There is one peculiarity of Sanscrit 
compositions, which may also have sug4 
gested the opinion that it could never 
be a spoken language. * I allude to what 
might be termed the euphonical orthogra- 
phy of Sanscrit. It consists in extending 
to syntax the rules for the permutation erf 
letters in etymology. Similar rules for 



;^ "^ 
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Avoiding incompatible sotinds in compound 
terms exist in all languages ; this is some- 
times effected by a deviation from ortho- 
graphy in the pronunciation of words, some- 
times by altering one or more letters to 
make the spelling correspond with the pro- 
ntmciatton. These rules have been more 
profoundly investigated by Hindu gram- 
marians than by those of any other nation, 
and they have completed a system of or- 
thography which may be justly termed 
euphonical. They require all compound 
terms to be reduced to this standard/'—^ 
Sanscrit authors delight in compounds, 
some of them of an inordinate length, but 
^' in cmnmon speech this could never have 
been practised; None but well known 
compounds would be used by any speaker 
who wished to be understopd ; such, indeed, 
i^ the present practice of those who still 
gpeak the Sanscrit language, and who de- 
liver themselves with such fluency as is suf- 
JRcient to prove that Sanscrit may in former 
times have been spoken with facility/' 
" Panini, the father of Sanscrit gram-> 

M 2 
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mar^^ lived in so remote an age, tbat he 
ranks among those ancient sages whose fa- 
bulous history occupies a conspicuous pls^CQ 
in the Puranas, or Indian theogoqies.f 
The name is a patronymic, indicating hi3 
descent from Panin ; but according to the 
Pauranic legends, he was grandson of De-r 
vala, an inspired legislator. Whatever may 
be the true history of Panini^ to him the 
Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammarjc 
are attributed by universal consent. His 
system is grounded on a profound investi- 
gation of the analogies in both the regulaiP 



* A copy of the grammar of iPanini, in the Devana- 
gari character, is among the Sanscrit Manuscripts that 
were presented to the Royal Society of London by the 
late Sir William Jones. 

t <^ Every Furana treats of five subjects: the creation 
of the universe, its .progress, and the renovation of 
worlds; the genealogy of gods and heroes; chronology, 
according to a fabulous system ; and heroic history, 
containing the achievements of demi-gods and heroes* 
Since each Purana contains a cosmogony, with mytho- 
logical and heroic history, the works which bear that 
title may not unaptly be compared to the Ghrecian ThecH 
gonies." 
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afiid the anomalous inflexions of the San- 
scrit language. He has combined those 
analogies in a very artificial manner ; and 
has thus compressed a most copious ety- 
mology into a very narrow compass. His 
precepts are, indeed, numerous, but they 
have been framed with the utmost concise- 
ness ; and this great brevity is the result of 
very ingenious methods which have been 
contrived for this end, and for the purpose 
of assisting the student's memory. In Pa- 
nini's system the mutual relation of all the 
parts, denotes, that it must have been com- 
pleted by its author; it certainly bears in- 
ternal evidence of its having been accom- 
plished by a single effort, and even the 
corrections, which are needed, cannot be 
interwoven with the text. It must not be 
hence inferred, that Panini was- unaided by 
the labours of earlier grammarians ; in 
many of his precepts he cites the authority 
of has predecessors,* sometimes for a devi- 



• * " Sacalya, Gargya, Casyapa^ Galava, Sacatayana, 
and others." 
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ation from a general rule^ often for a grara* 
matical canon which has universal cogency. 
He has even employed some technical 
terms without defining them ; because, 2A 
his commentators remark, those terms were 
already introduced by earlier gramma^ 
rians.* None of the more ancient works, 
however, seem to be now extant ; being su- 
perseded by his, they have probably been 
disused for ages, and. are now perhaps to- 
tally lost. 

'' A performance such as the Paniniya 
grammar, must inevitably contain many 
errors. The task of correcting its inaccu- 
racies has been executed by Catyayana, an 
inspired Saint and Law-giver ; whose his- 
tory, like that of all the Indian sages, is 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of 
mythology. His annotations, entitled Var- 
fticas, restrict those among the Paniniya 
rules which are too vague, enlarge otha?s 
which are too limited, and mark numerous 



^ '^ In a few instanoes he qaotes former grammarB to 
refute them." 
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exceptions which had escaped the notice of 
Panini himself." The studied brevity of 
Panini rendered him often obscure, which 
led to numerous commentaries, some of 
which are mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke. 
One of them, a most voluminous work, 
known now by the title of Mahabhashya, 
or the great commentary, '^ is ascribed to 
Patanjali,* a fabulous personage, to whom 
mythology has assigned the shape of a ser- 
pentf In this commentary every rule is 
examined at great length. All possible in- 
terpretations are proposed; and the true 
sense and import of the rule are deduced 
through a tedious train of argument, in 
which an possible objections are considered 
and refuted ; and the wrong interpretations 
of the text, with all the arguments which 

* Copies of two commeDtariM, one, that of Patro- 
jali, the other by Catyayana, are alio among the niauu- 
•criptt presented to the Royal Society at above men- 
tioned. 

t The serpent in India, as with the Egyptiaiki, 
Greelu, See. it one of the tyroboh of wisdom and sden^. 
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can bje invented to support them, are ob- 
viated or exploded/' 

*' Voluminous as it is, the Mahahhashya 
has not exhausted the subject on which it 
treats. Its deficiencies have been supplied 
,by the annotations of modern grammari- 
ans. The most celebrated amongst these 
scholiasts of* the Bhashya, is Caiyata; a 
learned Cashmirian. His annotations are 
almost equally copious with the commen- 
;tary itself. Yet they too are loaded by 
numerous glosses; among which tlie old 
and new Vivaranas arie most esteemed.?' 
Besides this, several other commentators 
exercised their ingenuity in explaining the 
Mahahhashya. *' Such vast works as the 
Mahahhashya and its scholia, with the 
voluminous annotations on the catalogue of 
verbs, are not adapted for general instruc- 
tion. A more concise commentary must 
have been always requisite. The best that 
is now extant is entitled the Casica Vritti, 
or commentary composed at Varanasi. 
The g^ony mous author of it, in a short 
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preface, explains his design : ^ to gather the 
essence of a science dispersed in the early cam-' 
mentaries, in the Bhashya, in copious diction- 
lUries of verbs and of nouns, and in other 
works.'. He has well fulfilled the task 
which he undertook. His gloss explains 
in perspicuous language the meaning and 
application of each rule : he adds examples, 
and quotes, in their proper places, the ne- 
cessary emendations from the Varticas and 
Bhashya. Though he never deviates into 
frivolous disquisitions, nor into tedious rea- 
soning,, but expounds the text as succinctly 
as is consistent with perspicuity, his work 
is nevertheless voluminous ; and yet, copi- 
ous as it is, the commentaries on it, and 
the annotations on its commentaries, are 
still more voluminous. Amongst the most 
celebrated is the Padamanjari of Haridatta 
Misra; a grammarian whose authority is 
respected almost equally with that of the 
author, on whose text he comments. The 
annotators on this again are numerous ; 
but it would be useless to insert a long list 
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of their names, or of the titles of their 
works. 

" Excellent as the Casica Vritti undoubt- 
edly is, it partakes of the defects which 
' have been imputed to Panini's text. Fol- 
lowing the same order, in which the origi- 
nal rules are arranged, it is well adapted 
to assist the student in acquiring a critical 
knowledge of the Sanscrit tongue ; but for 
one who studies the rudiments of the lan*- 
guage, a different arrangement is requisite, 
for the sake of bringing into one view the 
rules which must be remembered in the 
inflexions of one word, and those which 
must be combined even for a single varia- 
tion of a single term. Such a grammar has 
been compiled within a few centuries past 
by Ramachandra, an eminent grammarian. 
It is entitled Pracriyacaumudi. The rules 
are Panini's, and the explanation of them 
is abridged from the ancient commentaries ; 
but the arrangement is wholly diflFcrent. 
It proceeds firom the elements of writing to 
definitions ; thence to orthography : it af- 
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terwards exhibits the inflexions of nouns 
according to case, number, and gender; 
notices the indeclinables, and proceeds to 
the uses of the cases : it subjoins the rules 
of opposition, by which compound terms 
are formed ; the etymology of patronymics 
and other derivatives from nouns ; and the 
reduplication of particles, &c. In the se* 
cond part, it treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in ten classes: to these 
primitives succeed derivative verbs, formed 
from verbal roots, or from nouns. The 
rules concerning different voices follow: 
they are succeeded by precepts regarding 
the use of the tenses ; and the work con- 
cludes with the etymology of verbal nouns, 
gerunds, supines, and participles. A sup- 
plement to it contains the anomalies of the 
dialect, in which the Veda is composed/' 

The Hindus delight in scholastic dispu- 
tation. Their grammarians indulge this 
propensity as much as their lawyers and 
their sophists. Bhattoji Dicshita has pro- 
vided an ample store of controversy in 
an argumentative commentary on his own 
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grammar. This work is entitled, Pranta 
menorama. He also composed a very vo- 
luminous commentary on the eight lectures 
Tof Panini, and gave it the title of Sahda 
Caustubha.'' ^ 

" The best and most esteemed vocabu- 
lary is the Amera cosha.^ The bigotry of 
Sancar Acharya spared this, when he pro- 
scribed the other works of Amera Sinha. 
like most other Sanscrit dictionaries, it is 
arranged in verse, to aid the memory. Sy- 
nonymous words are collected into one or 
more verses, and placed in fifteen different 
chapters, which treat of as many different 
subjects. The sixteenth -f contdLius s, few 
homonymous terms, arranged alphabeti- 
cally in the Indian manner by the final 
consonants. The seventeenth chapter is a 
pretty full catalogue of indecliiiables, which 



* The Treasure of Amera. This book was printed 
at Serampore, in 1808, with an English interpretatibn 
and annotations by H. T. Colebrooke. 

t See the fourth chapter of the third book of the Se- 
lampore edition. 
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European philologists would call adverbs^ 
prepositions, conjunctions^ and inteijec- 
tions ; but which Sanscrit grammarians 
consider as indeclinable nouns. The lart 
chapter of the Amera cosha, is a treatise 
on the gender of nouns. Another vocabu- 
lary by the same author b often cited by 
his commeo^tors, under the title of Ame- 
ramala. Numerous commentaries have 
been written on the Amera cosha. The 
chief object of them is to explain the deri- 
vations of the nouns, and to supply the 
principal deficiencies of the text." 

*' The Amera casha, gives a very incom- 
plete list of words that have various accep- 
tations. This defect is well supplied by 
the M edini, a dictionary so named firom its 
author M edinicar. It contains words that 
bear many senses, arranged in alphabetical 
order by the final consonants ; and a list of 
homonymous indeclinables is subjoined to 
it. A similar dictionary, compiled by Ma- 
heswara, and entitled Viswapracasa,* is 
■ - 

* See Jong's Oriental MSS. No. 44, and the Bfann- 
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much consulted, though it be very defec- 
tive, as has been justly remarked by Medi- 
nicar. It contains, however, a very use- 
ful appendix on words spelt more than one 
way ; and another, on letters which are 
liable to be confounded, such as v and b ; 
and another again, on the gender of nouns. 
These subjects are not separately treated by 
Medinicar; but he has on the other hand 
specified the genders with great care in the 
body of the work/* 

' ^ Amera's dictionary does not contain 
more than ten thousand different words. 
Yet the Sanscrit language is very copious. 
The insertion of derivatives, that do not 
at all deviate from their regular and ob- 
vious import, has been very properly deem- 
ed superfluous. Compound epithets, and 



icripts in the Rojal Library at Paris, No.cii. — See also 
the Catalogue of Sanscrit Manuscripts in that Library, 
by Messieiirs Alexander Hamilton, (Member of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, and now Professor at the 
East India College in Hertfordshire) and L. Langl^s, 
(Member of the Institute of France, and keeper of the 
Ofinlal Manuscripta in the Royal Library,) p. 7S» 
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other compound terms, in which the San- 
scrit language is peculiarly rich, are like^ 
wise omitted ; excepting such as are espe* 
cially appropriated, by a limited accepta- 
tion, either as titles of deities, or as names 
of plants, ammals, &c. In fact compound 
terms are formed at pleasure, according to 
the rules of grammar ; and must generally 
be interpreted in strict conformity with 
those rules* Technical terms too are mostly 
excluded from general dictionaries, and 
consigned to separate nomenclatures. The 
Ameracosh then is less defective than might 
be inferred from the small number of words 
explained in it. Still, however, it needs a 
supplement. The Haravali may be used 
as such. It is a vocabulary of uncommon 
words, compiled by Purushottama, the 
author of an etymological work, and also 
of a little collection of monograms, entitled 
Ecacshara.'' 

". The remaining deficiencies of the 
Ameracosh are supplied by consulting other 
dictionaries and vocabularies ; such as He- 
layudha's, Vachespati's, the Dharanicosha, 
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or some other. Sanscrit dictionaries are 
indeed very numerous." — The learned au- 
thor of this article, after mentioning several^ 
of them, adds : " the school of Benares now 
uses the Siddhanta caumudi, and other works 
of Bhattoji, as the same school formerly 
did the Casica Vritti.^ The Pracriya can- 
mudi, with its commentaries, maintains its 
ground among tlie learned of Mithila, or 
Tirhut. In both places, however, and in- 
deed throughout India, the Mahabhashya 
continues to be the standard of Sanscrit 
grammar. It is therefore studied by all 
who are ambitious of acquiring a critical 
knowledge of the language.''f 



* This grammatical treatise was printed at Seram« 
pore, in 181 1, with Devanagari types, but without 
translation or notes. 

t On referring to the article in the Asiatic Researches^ 
(vol. iv. p. 199, et. seq.) whence the preceding extract 
is ^ken, the reader will find many of these and other 
works on language mentioned and explained. 

A printing press has been established at Calcutta, for 
the purpose of printing works in the Indian and Orien- 
^ languages in general. The printing Sanscrit, and 
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From what has beeo hinted respecting 
(he proscription of the works of Aniera 
Binha, author of the Amerarcosha, it may 
be expected that the cause of that proscrip-' 



oflier Hindu languages, was committed to tlie care of 
learned Pundits, who were fnmisbed with complete 
founts of Deva-Nagari types in different sines. Eufy 
in 1808, a Sanscrit Dictionary, composed from the best 
authorities, was printed. It contains the etymology of 
terms, with an interpretation of them, together widi ex- 
amples from classical writers ; and afterwards another 
ZMctionary in Sanscrit and English was composed, the 
Sanscrit .after the text of the Amera Cosha, the Eng- 
lish, an jitxact translation of it, with notes ; both by 
Mr. Colebrodie.* 

At the College of Calcutta the Sanscrit is studied as 
the Hebrew, {jrreek, and Latin, in the Ccdleges of 
Europof the BCahratta, HindusUmee, Bengalee, Per* 
sian, and Arabic, as the languages still in use. Disputa- 
tions are held in all these; discourses are pronounced 
in them, and prizes annually bestowed on those^ who 
nay have been judged to have merited them. -This 
noble and usefid institution was originally instituted by 
the Bfarquis of Wellesley, wben he was go? emor-geoeral 
oflndia; and we earnestly hope that it will eontinoe to 
be liberally supported and enoonraged. 



* See abcMBse of tiM GofcrBor-Ocaenl, Lord BGato, ts Ike (^ 
fsefCricattai fdlfticfc9 ISOe. 

VOL. II. N 
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tion should be explained. It appears that 
he was an eminent poet^ and one of nine 
who were called the gems of the court of 
Vicramaditya. " Unfortunately, Amera 
held the tenets of a heterodox sect ; and his 
poems are said to have perished in the per- 
secutions fomented by intolerant philoso- 
phers* against the persons and writings of 
both the Jainas and Bauddhas/^'f 

We understand that most of the alphas 
bets of India, though they differ in the 
shape of their letters, agree in their num- 
bers, powers, and systematical disposition, 
and are capable of expressing the Sanscrit 
as well as their own particular language ; 
but the ancient writings, we believe, are 
chiefly in the character called D6va-nagari, 
so named by way of pre-eminence 4 



* Instead of philosophers we presume priests are 
meant. 

f See a farther account of this circumstance, in a note 
to Asiat. Res. vol. vii. p. 914. 

X See Catalogue of Sanscrit manuscripts presented to 
the Rojal Society of London. (Sir W. Jones's Works, 
vol. xiii. p. 401, and seq.) The reader, pn referring to 
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It affords much curious reflection, when 
we consider that the Sanscrit language must 
have existed in the copious and refined state 
that has been described, at a period so veiy 
remote from us. The nice and intimate 
knowledge which Sir William Jones^ pos- 
sessed of the Greek and Latin languages 
and literature, is universally allowed by 
those who knew him, and who were com- 
petent to judge of the subject. His know- 
ledge and taste as a scholar, were cele- 
brated at Oxford, even in the early part of 



that catalogue, may obtain much curious information. 
Examples will be found of several species of Indian 
literature. The manuscript No. 50, intituled Has- 
yamava, or the sea of laughter^ is a &roe, bj a poet 
named Jagadiswara : it is^ says Jones, a bUter satire on 
Icings and their servants ^ and on priests y who are reprer 
sented as xddoas hypocrites. To have written thus fireely 
upon such very nice subjects, and especidly to produce 
them on the stage, announces a degree of toleration that 
we should not have expected to hate met with.— In a 
note on a poem in the Devanagari character, entitled 
Yrihatcatha, by an author named Somadeva, Sir Wm. 
Jones observes : ^^ This poet resembles Aridstb, bii't 
even surpasses him in eloquence." 

N 2 
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his life. — We have had occasion to observe, 
that the Sanscrit language had become as 
easy and familiar to him as either of the 
two other languages we have here. men- 
tioned; and, when speaking of the Sanscrit, 
he observes, "Whatever be its antiquity, 
it is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either, yet bearing to both of them a strong 
affinity both in the roots of verbs, and in 
the forms of grammar.'' — In his preface to 
the translation of the Sanscrit drama, named 
Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, by the poet 
Calidasa, he further remarks: " 1 began 
with translating it verbally into Latin, which 
bears so great resemblance to the Sanscrit, 
that it is more convenient than any other 
modern language for a scrupulous inter- 
Jineary version. I then turned it into 
English. 

Mr. Halhed, in his preface to his trans^ 
lation of the Code of Hindu Laws, observes 
that the Sanscrit is at the same time copi- 
ous and nervous, that it far exc^ed^ ih9 
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Greek and Arabic iu the regularity of its 
etymology, and that the style of the best 
aqthofs in it, is wonderfully concise. And 
in the preface to his Gratnmar of the Ben- 
gal language, published in 1778, he adds: 
" Th6 grand source of Indian literature, 
the parent of almost every dialect, from the 
Persian gulph to the China seas, is the 
Sanscrit ; a language of the most venera- 
ble and unfathomable antiquity ; which, 
although at present shut up in the libraries 
of Brahmins, and appropriated solely to 
the records of their religion, appears to have 
been current over most of the oriental world ; 
and traces of its original extent may still 
l>e discovered in almost every district ^ of 
Asia. 1 have been astonished to find the 
similitude of Sanscrit words with those of 
Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin s^nd 
Greek : and these not in technical and me^ 
taphorical terms, which the mutuation of 
refined arts and improved manners might 
have occasionally introduced ; but in the 
main ground- work of language, in mono- 
syllables, in the names of numbers, and the 
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appellations of such things as would be first 
discriminated on the immediate dawn of ci- 
vilization. The resemblance which may 
be observed in the characters upon the 
medals and signets of various districts of 
Asia, the light which they reciprocally re- 
flect upon each other, and the general ana- 
logy which they all bear to the same grand 
prototype, afford another ample field for 
curiosity. The coins of Assam^ Nepaul^ 
Cashmire, and many other kingdoms, are all 
stamped with Sanscrit letters, and mostly 
contain allusions to the old Sanscrit my- 
thology :^ the same conformity I have ob- 
served on the impressions of seals from 
Boutan and Tibet A collateral inference 
may likewise be deduced from the peculiar 
arrangement of the Sanscrit alphabet, so 
very different firom that of any other quar- 



* What Mr. Halh^d obtervas^ in regard to coini, 
doeg not aseertain the antiquity of money in Aiia ; colni 
may tan4oiibt#dly be found with Satiicrit intoriptioni on 
them, and now intitled to be called audent, though 
probably of dates subsequent to the first use ot money 
urith the Greeks. 
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ter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
of combination still exists in the greatest 
part of the east, from the Indus to PegUp 
in dialects now apparently unconnected, 
and in characters completely dissimilar; 
but is a forcible argument that they are 
mil derived from the same source. Another 
channd of speculation presents itself in 
tibe names of persons and places^ of titles 
and dignities, which ai^ open to general 
notice, and in which, to the farthest Kmits 
of Asia, may be found manifest traces of 
file Sanscrit.""^ 

' ^' Dramatic poetry must have . been im- 
memorially ancient in the Indian empire: 
the invention of it is commonly ascribed to 
Bberet, a aage, believed to have been in- 
spired, who invented also a system ofmusic^ 
which bears his name; but this opinion of 
ite origin is rendered very doubtful by the 
universal belief, that the first Sanscrit verse, 
eveir heard by mortals, was pronounced in 
a burst (Kfi'esentment by the great Valnnc; 






f Hklbed'tCrfMn; of the BeHtpi htn$. PnC p; Hi, jr. 
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who flourished in the silver age of tiie 
world, and was author of the epic poem oa 
the war of his contemporary, Rama, kii^ 
of Ayodhya." 

" A modem epigram was lately repeated 
to me, which does so much honour to the 
author of Sacontala, that I cannot forbear 
exhibiting a literal version of it : Foetry zmi 
the sportful daughter of Valmic, and, having 
been educated by Vyasa, she chose CaUdm 
for her bridegroom, after the marmer qf Vu 
derbha: she was the. mother ofAmnra, Sunr 
dar, Sane' ha, Dhanic ; but now, old and de- 
crepit, her beauty faded, and. her unadorned 
feet slipping as she walks, in whose cottage does 
she disdain to take shelter ?'\ 

'* All the other works of this illustrious 
poet, the Shakspeare of India, that have 
yet come, to my knowledge, are a second 
play, in five acts, entitled Urvasi;* an 



i * Uriwi Yicrama, or the Herobm of Unrasi, i» to bs 
tovLu^ in the Royal Library at Paris, No. 85.— In the 
Catalogue of Sanlicrit Mainuscripts, above referred to^ it 
is said : << Ourv&si~ Yikrama (rHeroisme d'Ourv&sl,) 
jpSeme Samskrit^ par K&lidftsa, &i Samdcrit et ea- Pka- 
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lieroic poem, or rather a series of poems in 
one book, on the Children of the Sun ; an- 
other, with perfect unity of action, on th^ 
Birth of Cumara, god of war ; two or three 
love tales in verse ; and an excetlent little 
work on Sanscrit Metre, precisely in the 
manner of Terentianus ;* but he is believed 
by some to ,have revised the works of 
Valmic and Vyasa, and to have corrected 
the perfect editions of them which are now 
icurrent : this at least is admitted by all, 
that he stands next in reputation to those 
venerable bards ; and we must regret, that 
he has left only two dramatic poems, espe- 
cially as th^ stories in his Raghuvansa 
would have supplied him with a number 
of excellent subjects, — Some of his contem- 
poraries, and other Hindu poets, even to our 
own times, have composed so many tra^ 
gedies, comedies, farces, and musical pieces, 

4arit« C'est une suite de poeme sur les enfiins du sotefl, 
en forme de dialog^ues, ce qui fiut une esp&ce de drame 
en cinq actes." 

^ Terentianus Maurus was the author of a poem, 
f^ Deliteri^, syllabiis, p^bus, et metris.'^ 
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that the Indian theatre would fill as manj 
volumes as that of any nation in ancient 
or modem Europe : all the Pandits assert 
that their plays are innumerable ; and, on 
my first inquiries concerning them, I had 
notice of more than thirty, which they con- 
sider as the flower of their Natacs; among 
which, the Malignant Child, the R&pe df 
Usha, the Taming of Durvasas, the Seizure 
of the Lock, Malati and Madhava, with five 
or six dramas on the adventures of thieir 
incarnate gods, are the most admired afi:er 
those of Calidas. They are in verse, wherft 
the dialogue is elevated; and in pros^ 
where it is familiar ; the men o»f tank dnd 
learning are represented speaking pure Saft- 
scrit, and the women Pracrit, which is 
little more than the language of the Bfahh 
mins melted down by a delicate &Hi<iuta- 
tion to the softness of Italian i while Ihb 
low persons of the drama speak the vulgiar 
dialects of the several province^ which thSf 
are supposed to inhabit. 
. '' The play of Sacontal& must have -been 
very popular when it was firsA; represented; 
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for the Indian empire vtbs then in full vi« 
gour, and the national vanity must have 
been highly flattered by the magnificent 
introduction of those kings and heroes in 
whom the Hindus gloried; the scenery 
must have been splendid and beautiful; 
and there is good reason to believe, that 
the court at Avanti^ was equal in brilli* 
ancy during the reign of Vicramaditya, to 
that of any monarch in any age or country. 
Dushmanta, the hero of the piece, appears 
in the chronological tables of the Brahmins 
among the children of the moon, and in 
the twenty-first genecation after the flood ; 
so that, if we can at all rely on the chro* 
nology of the Hindiis, he was nearly con- 
temporary with Obed, or Jesse ; and Piiru^ 
his most celebrated ancestor*,- was the fifth 
in descent fircxn Buddha, or Mercury, w^ 
married, they say, a daughter of the pious 
king, whom Vishnu - preserved, in an ark 
firom the universal deluge : his eldest son 
Bheret was. the illustrious progenitor 43f 

. ^ No.tT: oained Oujein, 8ee{>» 3 of tliis Toliinjie. 
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Curu/from whom P4iidu was lineally de^- 
scended, and in whose family the Indian 
Apollo became incarnate; whence the 
poem, next in fame to the Ramayan, is 
called Mahabharat/'* 

^' The Pracrita, or second class of Indian 
languages/' (says Mr. Colebrooke) '* c6m- 
prehends the written dialects which are 
now used in the intercourse of civil life, 
and which are cultivated by lettered men. 
The author of a passage already quoted, 
includes all such dialects under the general 
denomination of Pracrit: but this term is 
commonly restricted to one language, 
namely to the Saraswati bala bdni, or the 
speech of children on the banks of the Sa- 
raswati, or youthful speech of Saraswati,. 
There is reason to believe that ten polished 
dialects formerly prevailed in as many dif- 
ferent civilized nations, who occupied all 
the fertile provinces of Hindustan and the 
Dekhah. Evident traces of them still 
exist They shall be noticed in the order 

* Works of Sir W, Jones, vol. ix. p. 967, et seq. 
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iA which these Hindu nations are usually 
/enumerated," 

'* The Sareswata was a nation which oc- 
cupied the banks of the river Saristswati. 
Brahmanas, .who are still distinguished by 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly 
the Pan) ab or Panchanada, west of the 
river from which they take their appellar 
■tion. Their original language may have 
oiice prevailed through the southern and 
western parts of Hindustan proper, and is 
probably the idiom to which the name of 
Pracrit is generally appropriated. This 
has been more cultivated than any other 
^unong the dialects which will be here enu- 
merated, and it occupies a principal place 
in the dialogue of most dramas. Many 
beautiful poems composed wholly in this 
language, or intermixed with stanzas of 
pure Sanscrit, have perpetuated the me- 
mory of it, though perhaps it may have 
lohg ceased to be a vernacular tongue. 
Grammars have been compiled for the pur- 
pose of teaching this language and its pro^ 
*ody, and several treatises of rhetoric hftve 
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been written to illustrate its beauties.' Hie 
Pracrita Manorama and Pracrita Pingala 
are instances of the one^ and the Saraswati 
Cantabharana of Bhojadeva, may be named 
as an example of the other, although both 
Sanscrit and Pracrit idioms furnish the 
examples with which that author eluddates 
his precepts/' 

** The Canyacubjas possessed a great 
empire, the metropolis of which was the 
ancient city of Canyacubja or Canoge, 
Theirs seems to be the language which 
forms the ground- work of modern Hindus- 
tanee, and which is known by the appella- 
tion of Hindi or Hindevi. Two dialects of 
it may be easily distinguished, one more re- 
fined, the other less so. To this last the 
name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, 
while the other is often confounded with 
Pracrit. Numerous poems have been conji- 
posed in both dialects, not only before the 
HindQstanee was ingrafted on the Hindi by 
a large inteitnixture of Persian, but also in 
very modern times, by Mohammedan a^ 
well as Hindu poets On examination. 
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the a^nity of Hindi with the Sanscrit Ian- 
|{H§g6 is peculiarly striking ; and no person 
acquainted with both can hesitate in affirm- 
ing that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from 
Sanscrit. Many words, the etymology of 
which shews them to be the purest San-^ 
scrity are received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change but that of making the 
final vowel silent ; a still greater number 
exhibits no other di£ference than what 
adses from the uniform permutation of 
pertain letters ; the rest too, with compara- 
tively few exceptions; may be easily traced 
to la Sanscrit origin. Pracrit and Hindi 
b(K>ks are commonly written in the Deva- 
nagari ; but a corrupt writing, called Na- 
gari, is used by Hindus in all common 
transactions where Hindi is employed by 
tiiem; and a still more corrupted one, 
tirherein vowels are for the most part 
omitted, is employed by bankers and others 
in jnercantile transactions.'" 

> ? Gaura, or, as it is commonly called, 
Bengalah, or Bengali, is the langu^^e 
apoken in the provinces, of which the an- 
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cient city of Gaur was once the capital ; it 
still prevails in all the provinces of Bengal, 
excepting, perhaps, some frontier districts; 
but is said to be spoken in its greatest 
purity in the eastern parts only ; and, as 
there spoken, contains few words which 
are not evidently derived from Sanscrit* 
This dialect has not been neglected by 
learned men. Many Sanscrit poems have 
been translated, and some original poems 
have been composed in it : learned Hindus, 
in Bengal, speak it almost exclusively; 
verbal instruction in sciences is communi- 
cated through this medium, and even pub- 
lic disputations are conducted in this dia- 
lect. Instead of writing it in the Devanar 
gari, as the Pracrit and Hindevi are^written, 
the inhabitants of Bengal have adopted a 
peculiar character, which is nothing else 
but Devanagari, deformed for the sake of 
expeditious writing. Even the learned 
amongst them employ this character for 
the Sanscrit language, the pronunciation of 
which too they in like manner degrade to 
the Bengali standaxd,-*-Although<jraura be 
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tbe name of Bengal, yet the Brahmanaa^ 
who bear that appellation, are not inhabi* 
tants of Bengal but of Hindustan proper. 
Ti^ reside chiefly in the Suba of Delhi { 
while the Brahmanas of Bengal are avowed 
colonists firom Canoj. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this contradiction. The Gaura 
Brahmanas allege a tradition, that thdr 
aiuoestors migrated in the days of the Pan* 
davasy at the commencement of the present 
Cali Yuga."* 

^^ Maithila, or Tiriiutiya, is the. language 
used in Mithila, that is, in the Sircar of 
Tlrhut, and in. some adjoining districts, 
limited however by the rivers Cusi and 



* ^^ Great affinity appears between the manners and 
pracdoes bftlie Brahmihas and those Gymnosophists of 
Etbk^ia, wIm^ settled near tiie sources <rf* the Nile ; and, 
according to Philostrates, they were descended fioni the 
Br a hm i n s , He says, the Gymnosophists of fitfiiopia 
came fittmi India, havings been driven firom thence for 
tiie murder of their king near the Ganges.'' — PUhsL 
Fk. Apot. c 6.—'' Sketdies of the HindOs," by the au- 
thor of the present work, vol. i. Sketch x. p. S55. 

VOL. IL O 
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Gandhac^ and by the mountains of Nepal : 
it has great affinity with Bengali ; and the 
character in which it is written diiF^rs little 
from that which is employed throughout 
Bengal. In Tirhut too, the learned write 
Sanscrit in the Tirhutiya character^ and 
pronounce it after their own inekgant 
manjier. The dialect of Mithiia has no 
extensiye use, and does not appear to have 
been at any time cultivated by elegant 
poets/' 

^' Utcala, or Odradesa, is co-^tensive 
with the Suba of Oresa, extending from 
Medinipur toManacapattana, and from the 
sea to Sammall^pun Hie language of tfaii^ 
province, and the character in which it is 
written, are both called Uriya.* So far as 
a judgment can be formed from imperfect 
specimens of this language, it contains 
many Sanscrit words variously corrupted/' 

^ The five Hindu nations, whose pecu- 



-*'— r 



^ FhMn the name of the proviiice of Orisa, cht as it ft 
general called, Orixa. 
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Iktr dialects have been thus briefly noticed, 
occupy the northern and eastern portions 
of India ; they are denominated the five 
Gaurs. The rest, called the five Dravirs ; 
inhabit the southern and western parts of 
the peninsula. Some Pandits indeed ex* 
elude Camata, and substitute Casmtra ; but 
oth^is, with more propriety, omit the Cd«h- 
miri^i tribe ; and, by adding the Canaras 
to the list of Dravirs, avoid the inconsis- 
tency of placing a northern tribe among 
southern nations. Tliere is reason too for 
doubting whether Cashn^ifa be occupied 
by a distinct nation, and whether the inha- 
bitants oi it be not rather a tribe of Canya- 
cubjas. 

'' Dravira is the country which termi- 
nates the penmsula of India. Its northern^ 
limits appear to lie between the twelfth and 
thirteenth degrees of north latitude. The 
language of the province is the Tamul, to 
which Europeans have given the name of 
Malabar, from Malay- war, a province of 
Bravifa.. They have similarly corrupted 
the true name of the dialect into Tamul, 

o 3 
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Tamulic, and Tamulian : ^ butthe wordU! 
as pronounced by the natives, is Tamla» or 
Tamalah ; and this seems to indicate a de- 
rivation from Tamra, or Tamraparni, .a' 
river of note, which waters the southern ^ 
Mathura, situated within the limits of Dra-r; 
vir. The provincial dialect is written in a 
character which is greatly corrupted fr^ia 
the parent Devanagari, but wbich never-rr 
theless jb used by the Brahmins of Dravir in 
writing the Sanscrit language. After care^ ■ 
fully inspecting a grammar published by 
Mr. Drummond at Bombay, and a diction^* 
ary by the missionaries at Madras, I can' 
venture to pronounce that the Tamla conri 
tains many Sanscrit words, either uns^ltered. 
or little changed, with others more corrupt- 
ed, and a still greater numb^ of doubtfi^l 
origin^' [ 



-1^ 



^ ^^ Thfi Romish and Protectant misdonaries^ who: 
have published dictionaries and grao^mars of this dia: 
lect, refer to another language, which they denoininafe 
^randamyBJiAGrandonicum. It appears that Sanscrit 
is meaitt, and the ietta thus cbrrupted by'theni ¥9, 
Gran^Ai% a^vdkimp or bboli.'' 1^ •- ' -i • j- ^"--^ 



1 1 
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^' The Maharashtra, or Mahratta, is the 
language of a nation which has in the pre- 
sent centufy* greatly enlarged its ancient 
limits. If any inference may be drawn 
from the name of the character in whidi 
the language is written, the, country occu- 
pied by- this people was formerly called 
Mum ; for the peculiar corruption of the 
Devanagari, which is employed by the Ma^- 
harashtras in common transactions, is de* 
nominated by them Mur. Their books, it 
must be remarked, are commonly written 
in Devanagari. The Mahratta nation was 
formerly confined to a mountainous tract> 
^tuated south of the river Nermada, and 
extending to the province of Cocan. Their 
language is now more widely spread, but is 
not yet become the vernacular dialect of 
provinces situated far beyond the ancient 
bounds of their country. Like other th- 
<lian tongues, it contains much ptixe Sfein- 
scritf '' 



• Meapingtbe I8th <sefif tiry. ' * ^ ' ^= 

+ See grammar and dictionary of the Mahratta hmi 
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■~ " Carnata* or Carnata,. is the ancient 

t 

language of Qaniataca, a province whicb 
has given name to districts on both coasts 
of the peninsula. This dialect still prevails 
iiv the intermediate mountainous tract, but 
seems to be superseded by other provincial 
tongues on the eastern coast. A peculiar 
character, formed from the Devanagftri, but 
like the Tamla, much corrupted from, 'it 
through the practice of writing on palm- 
leaves with an iron style, is called by the 
»me name with the language of Carnatda 
Tailanga, Telingah, or Tilanga, is at once 
the name of a nation, of its language, and 
of the character in which that language is 
written. Though the province of TeUnga*^ 
na alone retain the name in the published 
maps of India, yet the adjacent provinces 
on either bank of Crishna and Godaveri^ 
and those situated on the north-eastern coast 
of the peninsula, are undoubtedly compre*- 
hended within the ancient limits of Tilanga, 



grage, published at Serampore in Bengali by Dr. 
C^y.. 
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and afe inhabited chiefly by people rof 
tribe. The langaage too is widely fe»prea4 ; 
and many circumstances indicate that' t^ 
TajJangas formerly occupied a yeky ex- 
tenme tract, in which they still coosti- 
tute the principal part t^f the popttlatiott^ 
The character, in which they write theit 
own language, is taken from DeVanagari» 
and the Tailanga Brahmins employ it in 
writing the Sanscrit tongue, from which 
the Tailanga idiom is said to have borfoW* 
ed more largely than other dialects used in 
the south ot India. This language appears 
to hare been euldvated by poets, if ndt by 
prose writers, for the Tailangas possess 
many compositions in their own provinci^ 
dialect, some of which are said to record 
the ancient history of the country/' 

^ The people of Gurjara, or Guxerat, 
use a language, named from the country 
Guijura, which is nearly allied to the Hin- 
di, while the character in which it is writ- 
ten conforms almost exactly with the vul* 
gar Nagari. The limits of Gurjara, or as 
it is found named by some European au- 
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thorsi the kingdom of Guzerat, is supposed 
ttnciently to have included Candesh and 
Malwa.* 

In the languages denominated Magadbi 
and Apabhransa^f '' are comprehended alt 
those dialects which are generally known 
by the common appellation of Bhasha, or 
ipeech. This term, as employed by all 
philologists, from Panini down to the pre- 
sent professors of grammar, does, indeed, 
signify the popular dialect of Sanscrit, in 
contradistinction to the obsolete dialect of 
the Veda; 'but in common acceptation, 
Bhasha denotes any of the modern venw- 
cular dialects of India, especially such as 
are corrupted from the Sanscrit : these are 

very numerous.^ 

* With respect to the modern geog^raphj of Isdia, 
we have in general adhered to the Map and Memoir of 
Rennell, except in a few instances where some late 
surveys differ from him in regard to the exact laltitdd^ 
and longitude, though these diflEerences are not male* 
rial, 

f See p. 161) of this volume. . 

X Asiat. Rfes. vol. vii. p. 199, et seq. Art. by Mr. 
H. T; Colebrooke. 
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c In a foture article,* on Sanscrit and Pra-^ 
crit poetry, Mr. Colebrooke gives numer* 
ous examples of it from different autiiOTs, 
to whicli he adds SynopticiEil Tables; In 
this article he says, the Sanscrit will; be 
found in prosody to be richer tiian any 
other known language: in variations of 
naetre to be regulated eitiier by quantity 
or by number of syllables, . both' with ajtid 
without rhyme, and subject to'lawsin^poflk 
mg, in some instances, rigid restrictions, 
in others, allowing ample latitude. 

The tenth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, contains an Essay on the Litera- 
tute and Languages of the Indti-Chinest Nd- 
tiom, by Dr. J. Leyden. By Indo-Chinese 
nations. Dr. Ley den. means the countries si- 
tuated between the peninsula of India and 
^Uhina, including, besides those on th^ con- 
tinent/! the various islands that are int^- 
«■-•.. . ' < ■ • 

^l^^l^sed in the eastern seas. Th^ erudi- 
tioik dti^played by the author, and hisessn 
ttehsive knowledge of philology, seefti to 

»,'»■'■ ., ». •!' ''-f ■"• • *', 

••«•''. ^ - < • .1 - ) • ■ . . f ■ ■■ ij ' 

.'<\ ^? — . : rr. . ! ' ■ » — - ' — I 1 ' ' . 

* Asiat. Res. vol. x. pi399.r - ,j v r r / 
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have r^idered him peculiariy adaptixi to 
this inquiry.* His materials for it» he ob« 
senrest were principally collected during a 
voyage he undertook for the benefit of hii 
health, during which be resided some time 
at the island of Penang, visited the Ma^ 
layan coast, and Achin and other places 
on the island of Sumatra. In the Indfh 
Chineie countries, the people inhabiting 
the peninsula of Malacca, and the coasts 
of the various islands, generally profess, the 



• << An attentive comideraUon of the laqgucgttf 
fpqlten by the civilized nations of the old continent^ 
enabled Sir Vl^iUiam Jonei to trace the whole to three 
(hmilief, the Arabian, the Indian, and the Tartar. Many 
he determined with certainty, and with perfect conTic- 
tion to bimielf and to hif readem • Tbeie, we will ven«- 
tttce po predict, every fliture inquiry will only lerve tp 
confirm. Otherf were confetiedly deduced firom pro* 
bable grounds, and plauiible conjectures s their vail- 
&ttf remains to be confirmed or disproved by subsequent 
rsssaifliest and that eminent scholar would have beea 
the first to applaud this able attempt to illustrate the 
subject, however it might militate against his precon* 
eeived opinions/'— £(iin6MrgA Review far Auguttf 1819, 
vol. xvLpp, 990/991. 
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tenets of Mohammed, to which they were 
converted some ages ago^ by adventurers 
from Arabia. All others, except some rude 
tribes of mountaineers, profess the Hindu 
religion, but adhere almost entirely to the 
tenets of Buddha. Dr. Ley den observes 
that this religion identifies itself in all its 
principal features, with that which prevails 
in Nepal, Butan, and Tibet, and has even 
extended itself over the immense regions 
of Chin, Cham, Japuen, China, Tartary, 
and Japan. It does not appear that all 
the nations, who occupy this extensive re- 
gion, employ only one language for their 
sacred writings and laws as the Hindus of 
the peninsula do ; yet what he terms the 
Indo-Chinese, and also the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, uniformly employ for this purpose 
the Pali, or, as it is more generally named, 
the Bali language, and he observes that 
though the use of the Bali seems to be con- 
fined to religious and scientific subjects, it is 
nevertheless|to be traced through all the spo- 
ken langviages of the Indo-Chinese nations. 
It appears that the Malays had a commer- 
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cial intercourse at a very remote period, with 
that part of the coast of India, now named 
by Europeans the Northern Circars.*^ But 
jthe" Javanese, from whom Dr. Leyden sup- 
poses the Malays to have received their 
.first instruction in religion and learning, 
appear to have had an earlier ietnd more ex* 



* The Circars are the provinces named Cicacole, 
Rajahmundiy, EUore, Mustaphanagur, and Moortaza- 
i^igur, or Guntoiir ; and in them may also be included 
the districts of Masulipatam, extending along the coast 
between the provinces of Kajahmundry and Guntour. 
A blanch of the river Krishna flows into the sea close 
to the fortress of Masulipatam ; its principal mouth is 
about thiiiy miles to the south of that city. The low 
parts of the country between the branch and its parent 
stream, is, inr the rainy season, sometimes entirely over- 
flowed; the villages, which are purposely placed on ris- 
ing spots, appearing on those occasions like islands risr 
ing above the water. Such inundations firom great 
rivers are very frequent in India. The Graudavery, 
wheli the river is iuU, washes the walls of the fort of Ra- 
J9l|Biui|drj,, a' grand picturesque site; then proceeding 
in ao^ fSMterly. course, it disembogues itself into the sea 
at Narsapour, Yanam, and point Graudavery. Both 
tKe ^Irishtia and Ghiudavery are considered ds sacred 
rvms by the Hitidus. 
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tensive communication with India than ther 
Malays. That maritime commerce was 
practised in India in very remote times tap- 
pears evidently by that article in the laws 
of Menu, we have already mentiotted, 
where, in limiting the interest of money to 
certain rates, an exception is made for 
money lent on bottomry. ♦ 

^^ The Malay language, and the more 
original languages of the eastern isles> seeitt 
ih their formation, to have been polysyllabic 
like Sanscrit^ Pali, and the spoken dialects 
pf India. The modifications which tl^^^ 
languages have received .from a foreigp: 
source, seem. for the most part, to have 
been effected, rather by the immediate 
agency of Sanscrit than of Pali ; though 
the influence of this latter is not to be 
entirely excluded. But several of them 
have been a second time modified, by the 
introduction of Arabic,'* which became the 
language of religion knd learning, cif such 




as were converted to the; Mohammet 

vdl. i.i p. 35, «fp«t. 
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faith. — ^f These languages are all prodigi- 
ously varied by accentuation, like the spc* 
ken languages of China.*'* 

'' The Malayu language is obviously 
indebted to two foreign sources, for the 
majority of the vocables which compose 
ity'' namely, the Sanscrit in remote times^ 
and afterwards the ArabiG.-f* 

" The connexion between Ae Sanscrit 
and Malayu was first remarked by Sir W. 
Jones ; and Mr.r Marsden has x^oniirmed 



• " The Indo-Chinese languages may he conisidercd 
in the following order : 

Polysyllabic langnagei. Monosyllabic lai^iiiages* 

1. Malayu. 7. Rukbejaj;.^ 

* 8. Jawa. 8. Barma, 

3. Bugis. 9. Mon. 

4. Bima. 10, Thay. 

5. Batta. 11. Khohmen. 

6. Gala, or Tagala. 12. Law. 

IS. Anam.'* 

t ^< Je crois que la base du Malay est nonoByllai- 
bique ; en effet on y trouve un grand nombre de mots 
d'origine Chinoise ; les mots Sanskrits et Arabes ont €\& 
introduits, i mesure que les Malais ont successivement 
adopts le Brahmanisme et rislamisoie.^'— jLmc:^^^. 
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tiie fact^ by about fifteen examples, ser 
lected, as he says, with little pains^ from 
a Malay dictiofnary ; which, had he beett. 
acqu^nted with the Sanscrit language, he 
HAght with very little labour, have extend- 
ed to iifteen hundred, or, perhaps, five 
thousand. Many of the Sanscrit words in 
ihe Malayu, he observes, are such as the; 
progress of civilization must soon have 
rendered necessary, beii3ig fi:equently ex- 
pressive of mental feelings, or such modea 
of thinking as naturally result firom the so-, 
cial habits of mankind, or firom the evils, 
which tend to iriterrupt them;. Many of 
the names of the common objects of sensa- 
tion are also of Sanscrit origin; neverthe- 
less, the simplest part of the Malayu lan- 
guage, and tiiat which is most indispens- 
able to its existence as a distinct tongue, 
is certainly not derived from the Sanscrit/* 
" Marsden has mentioned a peculiarity, 
itt which Arabic vocables, adopted by the 
Malayu, differ fi'om adopted Sanscrit terms. 
While the Arabic words retain their pecu-, 
liar and harsh pronunciation, l^ose of San- 
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scrit origin are softened down, and assimi^* 
lated with the rest of the language. Thtt& 
observation must likewise be taken, with, 
many limitations ; for numerous words, of 
Arabic origin, are so completely astdmilat- 
ed to the M alayu pronunciation, that tiiey 
are no longer capable of being recognized,' 
even by a native Arab, unless by attentioa 
to their radicals/' 

'^ He has likewise hazarded aa opinioii^ 
that the polish, which the Malayu has de- 
rived from Sanscrit, or Hinduvi, has been^ 
obtained immediately from the natives of 
Guzerat, previous to the debasement of the 
genuine Hinduvi of the northern provincei^ 
by the mixture of Arabic nouns, and the. 
abuse of verbal auxiliaries. The resort of 
the people of Guzerat to Malaiia, he adds,; 
is particuiafrly noticed by De fiorros,* and. 






..P Jew De Barros, a Portuguese in the court of 
Emanuel, and preceptor to the prince Don. Juan, who, 
after lie became king, employed him in tlie^* colonies. 
His 'History of Asia and' the Indies was published in' 
four >di£krentpaits,'ntdiffim«jt^^podis, .in 1552, 1553,1 
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Other atUhentic writers ; and it i$ well known 
that the Hindu language has been preserved 
with mare psirity in that, thtm in any other 
maritime province of India. To this (Dr. 
Leyden says), it i» sufficient to answer, 
that the Sanscrit Tocables, adopted m Ma- 
layu and Guzerati, are generally preserved 
purer in the former than in fhe latter ; that 
the Guzerati has no pretennons to be con- 
sidered as a pure dialect of Hinduvi, bat 
on the contrary, is one of the very first 
that was corrupted by a mixture of Arabic, 
and that long prior to the period mention- 
ed by De Barros. The Bengali language 
iteel^ corrupted in pronunciation, as it 
certainly is^ might have been more safely 
adopted as the medium for the introduction 
of Sanscrit vocables into Malayu. Many 
SauDscrit words that are in curr^rt use in 
Bengali, likewise occur in Malayu, with 
almost the very sione pronunciation. Of this 



and the fourth in 1615, forty-five years after the death of 
llie author. It was reprinted at Lisbon, as well as thp 
ODBtniiaftiMi of it bj GoMo, in 1778. 

VOL. II. P 
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it is easy to produce a multitude of ifl-^ 
stances/' 

" The greater part of the words of San- 
scrit origin, found in Malayu, do not ap- 
pear to have been introduced through the 
medium of the Bali. In many instances^ 
the Malayu form approaches nearer the 
pure Sanscrit than even the Bali itself; and 
many mythological stories exist in Malayu,; 
with mythological characters introduced: 
in them, that, as far as I have been able 
to learn, do not occur in Bali compositions^ 
at all." ; 

Dr. Leyden, speaking of Malay litera-^ 
ture, mentions several articles taken front 
ancient Hindu writings, and among these^' 
narratives termed Hikaiat Pendawa, or 
Pandu stories, which are popular versions 
in abridgment of the Sanscrit epic poem, 
the Maha-bharat ; " some of which, in re- 
^lity, give the outline of the story, as faith- 
fully as the popular abridgments of it, 
which I have perused in Mahrata, Tamul, 
or Telinga, I am only acquainted with 
the following Malay Hikaiats of this class :. 
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Pindawa Lima, the story of the five Pan- 
das; Pindawa Jay a, the victory of the Pan- 
dus ; Pindawa Berjuddi, the gaming of the 
Pandus; Pindawa Pinjam bah, the Pandus 
borrowing a Palace; Pindawa berjewal 
kapur, the Pandus selling lime. The 
Hikaiat, named Maha Raja Buma, of Pu- 
richu Nikassan, or, account of the contest 
between Brahma and Vishnu, professes to 
be translated fi-om the Keling of the dra- 
matist, Mungakarta Nigara. The Sah- 
Sipun'dia, or history of a Keling Rajah, is 
probably derived from the same source. 
The Hikaiat, Sri Rama, is reckoned a Su- 
supun story, as are the Kusoma Indra, or 
the history of Indra, the Balinta Sena, the 
Sah Kobut, or history of the war with the 
Apes, the Rajah Ular Ninggawong, the 
Hikaiat, Bida Sari, the Hikaiat, Raja Pi- 
kermadi, or Vicramaditya Cheritra, the 
Hikaiat, Derma Rajah, and the Hikaiat, 
Kalil o Damna, or Malay version of the 
Kalil o Dumna/'* 

■-^- -— . . — . , — i» ■» ■ ■ ■ ■ .r . ■ — . ^ 

* " I/es tomes ler et 2d des M^moires de la Soci6t6 

P 2 
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" The literature of the Javanese is simi-^ 
lar to that of the Malays, to which it seems 
to have given origin. Their Kuggawina^ 
orCheritras, contain their mythology^ antt 
the adventures of their ancient heroes, and 
exhibit them in a style which has no incoor 
$iderable resemblance to that of the HindS 
Puranas. The Javanese laws are arranged 
in codes of considerable antiquityt and 
celebrated amoag all the eastern islands/' 

'' The Bali and Madura languages^ spc>- 
ken by the inhabitants of the isles of the 
same name, appear from the best infortna-^ 
tion I could procure^ to be dialects of Ja- 
vanese. The greater part of the inhabitp 
ants profess the ancient religion of their 
ancestors; resemble the Hindus in their 
appearance; wear the Hindu marks on 
their forehead ; and the women burn them*- 



de Batavia, renferment Thistoire d'un ancien Raja, tnip 
duite du Malai, et Ten trouve a la fin de la grammaire 
Malaise une assez nombreuse nomeiiclature de liviiab 
Indiensy Arabes, et £urop6ens traduits en Malai."— 
Langlis. 
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selves with their deceased husbands, ac« 
cording to the pmctice of the Hindus. Like 
the unconverted Javanese, they are pecu« 
liarly addicted to the worship of Indra, 
Surya and Vishnu; but being neither in 
possession of their original religious books, 
nor of the extracts from them which have 
been adduced in the Transactions of the 
Batavian Society, I forbear to dilate on this 
subject at present/' 

The alphabet used by the Rekhends, or 

original inhabitants of Arracan, or Ruckan,* 

■ I ■ ' ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ .1 11 ■ I ■ ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

^ Arraeaii, or, as it ako named, Rockan, lying at the 
botton of the b^y of Bengal, begins where Chitt^gong 
ends, which is the most eastern part of the British 
possessions in that quarter. The Barma empire com* 
mences on the coast where Arracan ends, and is sepa- 
rated firefm it, inland, by a lofty ridge of mountains. 
This empinB now includes the ancient kingdom of Pegu ; 
which was finally reduced by the Barmas about the 
year 1760. The ancient name of the empire was 
Miamma, but it is now, as well as its capital, called 
Ava. On the N. W. it is separated from Casay by the 
river Kein-duem ; on the North it is bounded by raonn^ 
tains, and some small independent Rigahships that lie 
contiguous to Assam ; and on the N. £. and £a$t by the 
borders of China and North*Siam. Pegu occupies the 
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is said to coincide accurately with the 
Devanagari system of characters in its ar- 
rangement, and very nearly in the power 
of the particular characters : Dr. Leyden, 
after mentioning several Rekhend literary 
works, says, " it is evident, that the subjects 
of some of these works are the adventures 
of characters well known in Sanscrit my- 
thology, as the Rama Wut'hu, or history of 
Rama, the Budd'ho-wa-du, or history of 
the Avatar Budd'ha ; others of them seem 
to be only Rukheng versions of well known 
Sanscrit compositions, as the Thi-to-pa-de- 
sa, or Hitopadesa, the Tham-ma-sut-Manu, 
or Dherma-sastra of Menu. The Suwanna- 
Asyang is the popular story of Suvurna 
Springi, or the Golden Cow, formed by the 
Brahmen Sumbukara Misra, and pr^ented 
to Raja Mukunda Deva Cajapati. The 
Bhuridat is the history of Raja Bhuridatta 
of Magadha, mentioned in the Maha-Bha-* 



sea^coast from the borders of what, before its conquest, 
were the limits of the Barma Empire, and extends as 
far as Martaban, or, as it is also named, Mondima-a. 
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jata, andtheBhuridat-kapya^or Bhuridutta^ 
kavya, is a poem on the same subject 
The Rajabuntza is the Rukheng edition of 
the Raja-VumsavaU ; the Raja-Wontgza 
is a different work on the same subject, 
and the Pat'ha-wi-jeya seems to be the 
Prit'thu-vijeya. Of the modifications they 
have received in the process of translation> 
I have hitherto had little opportunity of 
judging ; but as fai' as I have been able tq 
investigate the subject, not only the style, 
but the incidents and progress of the Sanr 
scrit narration are generally altered, ta 
tender them more illustrative of the ascetic 
doctrines of the Budd'hist sect ; such as the 
guilt of killing animals, even accidentally ; 
and the perfection acquired by Rishis ii) 
solitary retirement, by means of sublime 
penance and meditation/' 

The poem intituled in the Rekhend 
language Nga-Chaing-Braing, is the his- 
tory of the birth of Gautama, and is evi* 
dently taken entire from the Hindu my-^ 
thology ; and the Chatu-Damasara, as it i^ 
termed in Pali, contains sm eulogium of a 
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fiovereign of Benares, llie poem begini 
by saying: '' Baranasi (Benares) was a 
beautiful and extensive region, inhabited 
by a race superior to every other, whether 
far or near, living fortunate and happy* 
Baranasi was, in every respect, an admi* 
rable country, possessing every thing de- 
sirable; for in that kingdom prevailed the 
practice of charitable donation, and the 
performance of ascetic duties/'* 

The language used by that numerous 
and powerful people, the Barmas,^ differs 
from the Rukheng : its alphabet corres- 
ponds with the Bali. The Barmas affect 
a more delicate pronunciation than the 
Rekhends ; but their speech is less articu- 
lated, and less conformable to true ortho- 



* In the poem the Rajah is named Sivakara Kasa 
Mitra Ketu. Doctor Lejden sajs, *Mt is difficult to 
determine, from the Barma teict, the true name of this 
gorerdgn of Benares ; but sereral names, in some de- 
gree similar, as Mitreya and Ketumat, occur in a Pam- 
ranic list of the Rajas of Benares, descended from Oivo- 
dasa, which was pointed out to roe by Mr. Colebrook.'' 

+ See page glS, note. 
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graphy. The Barma language, however, 
has been highly cultiTated, and in it are to 
be found numwous works on religion and 
sctence, mythology, medicine, and law; 
nor is the pretended science of astrology 
neglected. Many of the Banna poems are 
supposed to be derived from Sanscrit worics, 
and the adventures (^ Rama in Lanka or 
Ceylon, are favourite topics in the Barma 
Dramas.* 

The Man language is still used by the 
original inhabitants of Pegu, who call 
themsdves Man, but by the Barmas they 
are named Taking, and by the Siamese 
Ming' Man. Its aij^bet seemed to Doctor 
Leyden to be only a slight variation from 
the Barma-Bali alphabet. 

Colonel Symes in his account of the am- 
bassy to Ava, says **TTie kindness of Colonel 
Sir John Murray supplied me with the Code 



* << The Barma language has been little cultivated 
by Europeans^ excepting the Catholic MiMionarief. 
The alphabetum Barnumum, digested by CaqpaniuSi 
was published at Rome in 1776." As. Res. vd. x. p. fM. 
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of Arracan laws, from which the Barman 
Dherma Sastra is compiled. It should be 
observed, that all the various law tracts in 
use amongst the Hindus, whether sectaries 
of Buddha, or of Brahma, are but so many 
commentaries on the laws of Menu, the 
^eat and acknowledged founder of Hindu 
jurisprudence, whose original work has 
been translated with so much elegancy by 
Sir William Jones." 

The language used by the Siamese is 
jcalled Thay, which is also the name they 
assume as a nation. By the Barmas the 
country is called Syan, from whence pror 
bably the Portugueze Siam or Siaom.* 

* ^ _ ^^ 

* " La Loubiere, who visited Siam in 1687-8, as 
JEnvoy .Extraordinary from the French monarch, has 
Igiv^n incomparably the most accurate account, that has 
ever been exhibited, of this nation, formerly reckoned 
the most. polished of Eastern India. He divides them 
into two races, the Tai and the Tai Yai. The latter 
nation, he adds, are reckoned savages, though the most 
aqcient. Their name signifies literally the great Taiy 
and, in order to distinguish themselves from this nation, 
the ruling race, in modern Siam, assume the name of 
Tm-nocy the lUtle Tai. Doctor Fr. Buchanan, how- 
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Doctor Leyden has given catalogues of 
some of the principal literary compositions 
in the Rukheng, Barma, and Siamese lati*- 
guages. He observes that " the Rama-Kien 
of the Siamese seems to be a version of the 
Ram ay an, and relates the adventures of 
Pra'm or Pra Ram, and his brother Pra- 
La'k or Lakshmana, and their wars with 
Totsa-kan or Dusha-kantha (which is one 
of the names of Ravana,) who carried off 
Nang Seda or Si'ta. This narrative corres- 
ponds, as far as I have been able to learn. 



ever, on the authority of the information he received in 
the Barma dominions, divides the Siamese race into 
many states ; and gives a specimen of the vocables of 
three dialects. This brief vocabulary, with La Loubiere's 
observations on the Siamese language, and The maxima 
of the TalapoinSj translated out of Siamese by the Ca- 
tholic missionaries, which he has published in his His- 
torical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam^ constitute all 
that has been published respecting the language or lite- 
rature of this nation, in any European tongue. The 
result of my own inquiries certainly coincides more 
directly with La Loubiere's information, than with that 
received by Doctor F. Buchanan." — Dr. Leydeny Asiat 
jftes^Yol. x.p. Oil. 
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irith the Sanscrit poem^ and almost all its 
incidents have been converted into Natakaij 
^DT representation by the Siamese, in the 
same manner as theBarmas have employed 
the incidents of the Yama-meng or Bar- 
K^-»Ramayan. The Maha Chinok in the 
same language appears equally to have 
been taken from that celebrated Sanscrit 
poem/' 

The K'hohmen is a language n^d by a 
nation of that name on the Me-kon, or 
river oi Kam-bu*chat, or Camboja. The 
Siamese from whom Doctor Leyden re- 
ceived his information in regard to it, as- 
sured him that it was entirely different from 
either the Thay language used in Siam, or 
the Juan used in Cochin-China. The 
K'homens are reckoned "an ancient and 
teamed people; who at a remote period, 
were subdued by the Thay-J'hay or Siamese 
race. They are believed to derive their 
origin from a warlike race of mountaineers 
named Kh6, called by the early Portu- 
gueze writers Gueos, and who are repre- 
sented as still practising the eating of human 
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flesh, and painting and tattooing or puniv 
tuating their bodies. 

The Law language is used by an iiikuiid 
nation of that name, called by the Pbrtu<» 
gueze lAo, and in plural Laos. From 
i^pectmens of the language which Doctot 
Leyden procured from some Siamese and 
Bi^masy it appeared to him to bear about 
th^ same affinity to the Thay or Siamese^ 
as the Barma bears to the Rukheng; but 
that, in the adoption of Bali terms, it ad- 
heres more accurately to the orthography 
of the Bali than either of these two. " It 
is from this nation that both Siamese and 
BarmM allege that they derive their reli-* 
gion, laws, and institutions. It is in the 
country of Law, that all the celebrated 
founders of the rehgion of Budd'ha are re^ 
presaited to have left their most remarkable 
vtes1»ge$; Ceylon boasts the saered traces 
of the left foot of Budd'ha on Il>e tx>p of the 
mountain Amala-Sri-padi, o^ by Eoropeans 
Adam's Peak. Siam exhibits the traces nf 
the right foot, on the top of the golden 
mountain Swa-na-bapato. Other traces 
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of the sacred steps are sparingly scattered 
over Pegu, Ava, and Arakan; but it is 
among the Laos, that all the vestiges of 
the founders of this religion seem to be 
concentered, and whither devotees repair 
to worship at the traces of the sacred steps 
of Pra-Ku*-ku-s6n, Pi-a-Kon-na-kon, Pra- 
Put-t'ha-Kat-sop and Pra-Sa-mut-ta-ko- 
dom. These Siamese names of the four 
Budd'has seem to correspond to the Barma 
Kaukasan, Gonagom, Kasyapa, and Go* 
tama, and the Singhala,* Kakusanda, Ko* 
nagam, Kasyapa, and Gautama. There 
can be no doubt, however, from the order 
of the names, but that they are the four 
last Budd^has in the list given by Hema- 
chandra Acharya in the Abhid'hana Chin- 
,tameni, under the following Sanscrit ap- 
pellations, from which all these Siamese. 
Barma, and Singhala names, seem to be 
only Bali corruptions. The Sanscrit names 
are, Krukruck'hunda, Kan^chana, Kasyapa, 
and Sakyasinha." 



* The language used in Ceylon. 
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'' The Bali language among the Indo- 
Chinese nations^ occupies the same place 
which Sanscrit holds among the Hindus, 
or Arabic among the followers of Islam. 
Throughout the greater part of the ma- 
ritime countries which lie between India 
and China, it is the language of religion, 
law, literature, and science, and has had am 
extensive influence in modifying the ver- 
nacular languages of these regions. The 
name of this language, though commonly 
pronounced Bali, is more generally written 
Pali; but both forms are occasionally used. 
As the origin of the word is still very ob- 
scure, it is difficult to determine which is 
the more correct orthography. If, however, 
we could venture to identify the term with 
the Bahlika B'hasha, which, in the Sahi'tya 
Derpana of Viswanatha, is enumerated as 
one of the languages proper to be used by 
certain characters in dramatic works, the 
latter ought to be considered as the more 
correct. La Loubiere, on the authority of 
D'Herbelot, has stated* that the ancient 



^ Tom. i. p. 482. 
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Persic langruage was termed Pahalevi, 
(Pahlavi) and that the Persians do not dis- 
tinguish in writing between Pehlvy and 
Bahali. This conjecture would be con- 
firmed by the identity of the terms Bali 
and Badlika B'hasha, were it to be esta- 
blished ; for no doubt can be entertained 
that in Saniscrit geography, the epithet 
Bahlika is applied to a northern Indo- 
Persic region, probably corresponding to 
Balkh Bamiyan. Among the Indo-Chi- 
nese nations, the BaK is frequently deno- 
minated Lanka-basa, or the language of 
Lanka, or Ceylon, and Magata, or, as it 
is oflen pronounced, Mungata, a term 
which seems to correspond with the San- 
scrit Magad'hi, which, in many of the Vy • 
akaranas, is enumerated as one of the dia- 
lects to be introduced occasionally in Na- 
takas, or Hindu dramas. 

" The Bali alphabet seems, in its origin, 
to be a derivative from the Devanagari, 
though it has not only acquired consider- 
able difference of form, but has also been 
modified to a certain degree, in the power 
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of the letters by the monosyllabic pronun- 
ciation of the Indo-Chinese nations.* It 
has dropped, in common use, some letters 
entirely, and accented others in a manne? 
similar to the Udhata, Anudhata, and Swa- 
rita tones, in the system of accentuation 
used in chaunting Mantras, and in reciting 
the Vedas themselves. The vowels are. 
generally presented in the same order as 
the Deva-nagari, but by a similar mode of 
accentuation, eighteen are sometimes em- 
piloyed. The peculiarities of this pronun^ 
ciation are, however, mpre closely adhered 
to by the Thay or Siamesie, than by the 
Barma and Rukheng nations, whose lan- 
guages are neither so powerfully accented, 
nor so monosyllabic as tjie Thay/' 

« 

* ^^ Je doute fort que la forme des lettres Balies jsoit 
d'origine D&va-N&gari, mais leur ordre est ^videmment 
conforme k celui de ce dernier alphabet. II seroit 

r 

assez' difficile d'expliquer cette identity d^onlre alphabe- 
tique, chez les Javans, lea Mongoiix, les Calmouks^ 
Jles Mantcbous, les Tibetains; il ne faut I'attribuer qu'^ 
rintroduction de la religion Brahmanique plus ou moins 
corrompUe parmi ces peuples." — Observation made to 
the Author hy M. de Langles. 
VOL. IL Q 
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" The form of the Bali character varies 
eilsentially among the different nations by 
whom it is used. The square Bali charac- 
ter, employed by the Barmas, differs much 
fix)m that which is used among the Siamese, 
and approaches nearer the form of the 
Barma character. The Siamese Bali cha- 
racter is termed, by the Siamese, Nangsu 
Khom, the lUiom, or Khohm^n character, 
having, according to their own tradition, 
derived it from that nation. The square 
Barma character seems to coincide with 
the Bali character of Lanka or Ceylon ; 
though in that island, Bali compositions 
are frequently written in the proper Sing^- 
hala character. Of the character used in 
Li^w, Champa, and Anam, I have had no 
opportunity of judging.*' 

" The BaM is an ancient dialect of Saii- 
€crit, which sometimes approaches very near 
the original. When allowance is made for 
the regular interchange of certain letters, 
the elision of harsh consonants, and the 
contraction of similar syllables, all the 
vocables which occur in its ancient books» 
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seem to be purely Sanscrit. In Cheritas 
and latter compositions, however, some 
words of the popular languages of the 
country sometimes insinuate themselves, in 
the same manner as Tamul, Telinga, and 
Canara vocables occasionally occur in the 
later Sanscrit compositions of the Dekhin. 
The Bali, while it retains almost the whole 
extent of Sanscrit flexions, both in nouns 
and verbs, nevertheless employs this variety 
rather sparingly in composition, and affects 
the frequent introduction of the preterite 
participle, and the use of impersonal verbs. 
It also uses the cases of nouns in a more 
indeterminate manner than the Sanscrit, 
and oflen confounds the active, neuter, and 
passive tenses of verbs. like other derivar 
tive dialects, it occasionally uses Sanscrit 
nouns and particles in an oblique sense; 
but notwithstanding all these circumstan- 
ces, it approaches much nearer the pure 
Sanscrit, than any other dialect, and ex«- 
hibits a close affinity to the Prakrit and 

the Zend."«^ 

■ — ~-^-"-^— - ^ -■ ■ ■ ^ ■ - ■ ■ - ■ ■ . • 

* DWetor lidydenexatnindvaU Aat has' bieisii s&id cut 

a-2: 
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" These three dialects, the Prakrit,- the 
Bah^ and the Zend,* iare probably the more 
ancient derivatives from the Sanscrit^ The 
great mass of vocables in all the three, 
and even the fdrms of flexion, both in verbs 
and nouns, are derived from the Sanscrit^ 
according to regular laws of eMsioii, con* 
traction, and permutation of letters: Some- 
times, in pursuing these analogies, they 
liearly coincide^ sometimes they differ con- 
siderably, sometimes one, aind sometimes 
another of them approaches nearest to the 
original Sanscrit. Their connexion with 
this parent language was perceived, and 
pointed out by Sir W. Jones, and has also 
been alluded to by P. Paulinus, who de- 

tke Bali language by DUerb^lbt, La Loubiere, Kaemp^ 
fer^ P. Paulinus, Yincentio-Sangermano, and Garpa^ 
nius, and in the French Encyclopedia. He had not 
before him La Croze, but what ia said by that learned 
aiithor on this subject is not important Sangernbano 
was an Italian priest, who resided at Ragoun. 

. * U iast assez probable que le Zend est tin Uvre sacri 
den Parsys; voili pourquoi on dit maintenant labngUe 
du Zend. Cette ancienne laogue a en effet une 6ton- 
pante r^ssemblance avecle Sanskrit«''-^OfoenMi(toft com- 
fnunicated to the Author by JkT de Langtes. 
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jives his informatioTi, concerning the Bali, 
from Carpanius and Mantegatius. The fate 
of these three languages is also> in some 
degree, similar. The Prakrit is the lan- 
guage which contains the greater part of 
the sacred books of the Jainas ; the Bali 
is equally revered among the followers of 
Budd'ha; while the Zend, or sacred lan- 
guage of ancient Iran, has long enjoyed a 
similar rank among the Parsis or worship- 
pers of fire, and has been the depository 
t)f the sacred books of Zoroaster. It is 
perhaps, however, more accurate to con- 
€Hider all the three rather as different dia- 
lects of the same derivative language, than 
as different languages ; and conformably to 
this idea, the Bali itself may be reckoned a 
dialect of Prakrit. The termPrakrit, both in 
books, and in common use among the Brah- 
jmuH, is employed with some degree of lati- 
tude. Sometimes the term is confined to a 
|>articular dialect, employed by the Jainas,* 



♦ A sect in India that has a near affinity with the 
Bttddha 8ect.<f— See an account of it, vol. h ^^909 — ^976. 
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as the language of religion and science^ 
and appropriated to fetnales> and respect- 
able characters of an inferior class, in 
dramas. Sometimes it includes all the 
dialects derived immediately from the Sans- 
crit, whether denominated Prakrit, Mag- 
ad'hi, Sdraseni, Pais'achi, or Apabhrans'a ; 
and sometimes it is even extended to the 
D esa^b'hashas, or popular tongues of In- 
dia, as Mahrasht or Mahratta, Canara, Te- 
linga, Udia and Bengali. According to 
the extended use of the term Prakrit, it 
may certainly include both Bali and Zend ; 
and if more extensive research should jiis- 
tify the idea derived from., an imperfect 
investigation, I apprehend that the Bali 
may be identified with the Magad'hi, arid 
the Zend with the Siiraseni^ of Sanscrit 
authors." 

" These three dialects, ' the Prakrit, Baji, 
and Zend, have been regularly cultivated 
and fixed by composition. The same laws 
of derivation are applicable to the formation 
of all the three ; but yet there is often con- 
siderable diversity in the forms which par- 
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ticular words assume, as appears from the 
following comparative specimen/'* 

'' In this specimen, the Prakrit words 
are selected from the Mendrama Vritti of 
Bhamaha, and the Pdikritalankeswarah of 
Vidya Vinod'ha; the Bali are taken at ran- 
dom from the Kumara-Bap, Chitamnan, 
and Hatamnan; and the Zend, from the 
vocabularies of Anquetil du Perron, whose 
orthography, since I have not been able to 
procure the original Zend, has been pre- 
served, however inaccurate, in preference 
to conjectural emendation; though I am 
convinced that an orthography, more con- 
formable to the original, would render the 
connexion of Zend with its cognate dia- 
lects more apparent'* — ^Dr. Ley den then 
gives a specimen of the connexion of the 
Bali with the Sanscrit, by quoting a passage 
in Bali from the Hatamnan, and which he 
restores into Sanscrit, without, he observes. 



* Doctor Lejrden pwes a cxMBpantiTe list of m mm 
bar orSuMcrif, nskrit, Bdi, and Zeod wofdi^ 1^^ 
leader mqr lefer to. —AmL Ra. woh x. p. 9M at loq* 
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the radical change of a' single word. The 
passage, he says, was chosen at randomly 
and adds, '^ but considerable portions of 
Bali have been subjected to the same pro* 
cess with a similar result; and I am satis**- 
fied that it applies equally to Prakrit and 
Zend, though words of an origin foreign to 
Sanscrit, may occasionally be expected to 
occur in all the three dialects/'* 

^ The passage is thus translated into Cnglisb : 
" The Devas frequent Swurga, Kamarupa^ the moun» 
tain tops, and atmosphere, in their cars; and on earth 
they visit the Dwipas, the fields, cities, recesses of 
forests, habitations, and sacred places. In inaccessible 
places, by land or lyater, the Yakshasj Gflnd-herms and 
Nagas reside^ iii the vicinity of waters. Listen to me, 
ye devotees, while I recite the words of the Munivaras : 
this is the time forbearing sacred things — (the devotees 
teply) Say on. (the speaker proceeds) Reverence U^ 
Bhagavata ArhatUy the allr-comprehending. Those who 
bear, shall become pure of mind, and Trisara shall pro- 
tect them both in this and other worlds: the DevdSj 
earthly and unearthly, possessed of various qualities^ 
^constantly present themselves to their thoug;hts ; and the 
Deoas who reside on Meruj the chief of mountains, of 
pore gold, fr^qu^nt them. In the full and perfect bearing 
of the words o( the Munivaras ^ the Yi^has^ Devas ^ an^ 
JBmmAaiiaf deliffht above b11 else,.". 
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The learned author promises in a future 
essay to proceed to shew the characteristic 
structure of the Bali, its grammatical pecu- 
liarities, together with the relations which 
it bears with the Prakrit and Zend; and at 
the same time to give a view of the Bali 
literature, and its influence as a learned 
language on the vernacular Indo-Chinese 
tongues, a promise which we are anxious to 
see performed. Whatever may come from 
the pen of Dr. Ley den, we doubt not, will 
be directed by the same spirit that has 
evidently guided him throughout the pre^ 
.fient essay. Animated by a love of truth, 
he seems equally exempt from prejudice or 
partiality. He communicates what he has 
Jearnt;, and always accompanies his opi- 
nions with the evidence on which he founds 
them.* He concludes by saying: " Of the 
Bali language, different Koshas and Vyakat 



* These pages were written during the author's de* 
tentton as a prisoner of war in Frftnce. He was then 
unacquainted with 'the loss the literary world has sua* 
iained by the death of ,Dc. Leyden. 
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ranas are known to exist; and several of 
them are to be procured in Ceylon, as the 
Bali, Subdamala, Balavatara, Nigandu, and 
Nigandu Sana. Of the Zend, various alpha- 
bets and vocabularies, as well as original 
ccmipositions, are extant; but no set of 
grammatical forms, with which we are ac- 
quainted. The learned Tychsen, in hiis 
dissertation De Cuneath Inscriptionibus Per- 
sepolitanis, 1798, recomniends, earnestly, to 
the Asiatic Society, to form grammars and 
lexicons of the Zend and Pahlavi ; and this 
must undoubtedly be performed if ever the 
subject be accurately investigated; for, as 
yet, we are imperfectly acquainted even 
with the true arrangement of the Zend al- 
phabet; though it is probably the origin of 
the ancient Cufic character, if not the actual 
Himyaric character itself. I have at pre- 
sent little doubt that the character of the 
ancient Zend, or as it is termed, according 
to Anquetil Du Perron's orthography, 
Azieant^, is derived from the Deva-nagari ; 
for that author himself admits that the 

■ 

vowels coincide with the Guzeratti, and 
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hints that in some alphabets the consonants 
also have a similar arrangement. Nume- 
rous circumstances Ukewise lead us to 
conjecture, that if ever the Persepolitan 
inscriptions in the Arrow character be 
decyphered, it will be on the principles of 
this alphabet. Niebuhr has stated, from 
actual observation, that the characters of 
these inscriptions are certainly written from 
left to right, like the Deva-nagari, and the 
alphabets derived from it. If this authority 
can be depended on, it completely sets 
a^ide every attempt to explain them by JEiny 
alphabet written from the right hand to the 
left. A subject, however, like the Arrow 
character, concerning which there are almost 
as many opinions, as authors who have 
engaged in the discussion, can never be 
illustrated by mere conjectures, however 
ingenious or plausible.** 

Itwould be superfluous to proceed further 
with that learned writer, but to such a^ 
BMty be desirous of more minute informa- 
tion we earnestly recommend a perusal of 
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his essay itself; and shall conclude ou? 
remarks on the Sanscrit Language by an 
appeal to the authority of Dr. Wilkins. 

*' He who knows Sanscrit has already 
acquired a knowledge of one half of almost 
jevery vernacular language of India; while 
he who remains ignorant of it, can never 
|>ossess a perfect and critical understanding 
of any, though he may attain a certain 
proficiency in the practical use of them. 
The several dialects confounded imder the 
common terms Hindi, Hindavi, Hindostani, 
and Bhasha, deprived of Sanskrit, would 
not only lose all their beauty and energy, 
but, with respect to the power of expressing 
abstract ideas, or terins in science, would 
be absolutely reduced to a state of barba- 
rism. These, and the idioms peculiar to 
Bengal, Kamarupa, and the adjacent pro-» 
vinces ; the Tamul, theTelinga, the Carnatie, 
th« Malabar, together with that of the 
Mahratta states, and of Gujarat, so abound 
with Sanskrit, that scarcely a sentence can 
he jexpressed in either of them without 
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its assistance. The learned languages of 
Tibet, of Ava, and of Ceylon, are enriched 
by it; and every one of them is indebted to 
it for its alphabet, however dissimilar their 
characters may seem at first sight." 

" The lover of science, the antiquary, the 
historian, the moralist, the p6et, and the 
man of taste, will obtaiii in Sanskrit books 
an inexhaustible fund of information and 
amusement. Besides the Vedas, there exist 
at this day numerous original treatises of 
considerable antiquity, on astronomy, ma- 
thematics, and other sciences, highly woxr 
thy erf examination; various systems of 
philosophy and metaphysics ; innumerable 
tracts on grammar, elocution, logic, the art 
of poetry, music, medicine^ ethics, politics^ 
and other topics; with sublime and elegant 
poems on every variety of subject ; more 
jparticularly those grand mythological trea- 
sures, the ancient poems called Pur4nas, 
an endless assemblage of enchanting alle- 
gory and fable, and of the most interesting 
stories of ancient times, recounted in po- 
lished numbers, calculated to allure the 



1 
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reader intd the paths of Religion, Honour, 
aild Virtue/'* 

From \«rhat has been stated, and also 
from the authorities occasionally referred 
to,f we think ourselves authorized to ad- 
vance, that traces of the language, learning, 
and mythology of the Hindus, will be 
found, not only throughout the Indo-Chi^ 
nese nations, but also to the extremities of 
Tartary. That, in such extensive progress, 
some deviations may have been made; 
that, in some regions, new divinities may 
have be^i invented; and that rites and 
rules, necessary or admissible in the climate 
of India, may have been found inapplica- 
ble in more rigid countries, must naturally 
be supposed : but whenever we may direct 



* Preface to the Grammar of the Sanscrit language^ 
pp. x^ xii. 

f See abo the Author's Sketdies on the Hindus^ 
vol. ii. p. 171, et seq. ; the account given of Thibet by 
Mr. Bogle, who was sent on an ambassy to the Lama 
by (xovemor Hastings.— Relation of another ambassy 
thiAier by Turner, in 4t6; and the acicount given by 
Syitaea of his ambasqr to Ava, 4to4. and 8vo. 
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our inquiries, throughout the immense 
space we have mentioned, we tire per- 
suaded that some prominent features of 
the Hindu languages and religion will be 
discovered. 

A short account of the doctrines and re- 
ligious practices of the Siamese (we con- 
ceive) will, not unappropriately, conclude 
this chapter. 

Their laws and tenets, as we have al- 
ready observed, are written in Pali, They 
say, that ^^ a language, in which so many 
mysteries are communicated, should itself 
be a mystery, and not profaned by the im- 
pious ; or, what may be written in it, mis- 
apprehended by the ignorant/' 

Their religion enjoins the adoration 
of God; and Father Tachard,* with an 
honest frankness, observes; that. as far as 
regards precepts of morality, and instruc- 



* A Jesuit imssionary already quoted by us; he 
was at Siam at the same time bb the Abb6 de Choisy. 
See his Voyages d Siam, published at Paris in I68Q 
and 1S89. 
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tions for our conduct in life, *' no Christiaii> 
can teach any thing more perfect than what 
it prescribes. It not only forbids its fol- 
lowers to do ill, but enjoins the necessity of 
doing good, and of stifling every improper 
thought, or criminal desire/' 

The belief in an universal pervading 
spirit, and in the immortality and transmi-* 
gration of the soul, forms a fundamental 
part of the doctrines of the Siamese. They 
believe the universe to be eternal, without 
beginning or end; but they admit;, that 
particular parts of it, such as this world, its 
productions and inhabitants, may be de- 
stroyed and again regenerated. 

They have their good and evil genii; 
their rural and other deities, who preside 
over their forests and rivers, and interfere 
in all sublunary affairs. 

They are extremely curious to look into 
futurity, by applying to their astrologers 
and oracles ; and there is a famous cavern 
where they go to make sacrifices, and con- 
sult the priests who attend there. 

Far from considering suicide as a crime» 
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m some cases they think it commendable ; 
that it may render service to the soul, by 
delivering it from an inconvenient habita-* 
tion^ and it is not uncommon to find a 
Siamese hanging upon a particular tree, 
dedicated to the god Mercury, and called 
in ^BMcPra'Si'tnaha'pout, or the tree sacred 
to the great Mercury. . ^ 

The Talapoins, or priests, live in monas- 
teries contiguous to the temples. They 
make vows of chastity, the breach of which 
is punished by the offender being burnt to 
death; but what is singular, and entirely 
opposite to the rules observed in India, 
any one may enter into the priesthood, and 
after a certain age may quit it, marry, and 
return into society. Nor ane the people di- 
vided as in India into casts ; but if the Hindu 
religion were introduced into Siam after a 
certain order of civil society, had been al- 
ready established there j it may be supposed 
that the system observed in India, of sepa- 
rating the people into casts, may have beeaj 
omitted as no longer practicable. Th^ 
Talapoins, however, ftre distingui^d ftoiyi, 

VOL. II. R 
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and elevated above^ the bulk of the people^ 
nearly in the same manner as the Brshmiitt 
among the Hindus.' They midntaiiriiiritb 
jealous care the respect they tiiink due tio 
their order; whichj witli charitable .^nil4 
tions to themseliftes ahd the bililidtitig and 
repairing of temples and monasteriesii they 
inculcate as pious duties. Titey neya^.^rtfi 
turn a salute to a layman, itotet&i'i^^^the 
prince, though the prince never foils to sa^ 
lute a Talapoin. ■ v r 

By the rules of their order, they are ea* 
joined to go to the temples and peiifoanfa 
dieir devotions twice a day, iti the niomii^g 
and eVemhg; to^btife^ their faults' to >each 
other X' to i \}^ #atchfui^ * ax^ ^ to : encoura^ 
any wicfced though^ or- admit into their 
tnkid anj^ doubt witb respect to their xbli^ 
giofl; -neveir to SfSg^tfc to any of the <^^€r 
seic pA^me, dor tolook* stedfastlynpoh any 
one they may accidentally meet ;^ not: to 
prepare their own food, but to eat what 
may be given, or set before thexn, ready 
dressed $' not to enter into a house t6 ask 
Alms, nor to wait for them longer at the 
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door than the time th^t an ox may take to 
dsink yf^h»n be is thirsty; not^to affeot 
fiieiwisbip. or. kindneBs. with- a view ta 
obtain ^y t^ing; to be sincere in all their. 
dedliifg9p> and when it may be necessary ta> 
iaflirm or deny any things to say.simply.# 
it^ii^ orit is: not : never to be in a passion 
with any person, or from any cause strike 
anyjDne ; but to be gentle in their manners, 
and compassionate in their conduct : not 
to keep any weapons <>j[ war ;! not. to judge 
^ny cme.by saying he is^good^or he is Iwtd; 
not te look, ^t my one with contempt ; not 
to. make' any one the subject of ridicule } 
not to say that any. one is well made or 
ill> made^ or handsome or u^y ; not . to 
frighten or alarm an^ione;. hot to exdlie 
peopl^ to quarrel, but endisaj^rour to accom- 
modate their disputes ; to love all mankind 
eqnalbjTii not to. boast either > of birth i>r 
leaoriuiig^ ;: not to meddle in any matters of 
goiirejsunent, that do not immediately re^ 
spect religion; not to be dejected at the 
draHi of any onot; not to dsink spirkiious 
liquocs^ io£ any kiad} noti to dkiturb dbe 

R 2 
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earth themsel-ves by labouring in it ; not to- 
cut down any plant or tree ; not to cover 
the head, nor to have more than one dtess; 
not to sleep out of their monastery ;■ dot ta 
eat out of any vessel of silver or gold; 
not to play at any game ; not to accept of 
money but by the hand of the person ifi: 
the monastery, who may be appointed for 
that purpose, and then to apply it to cha- 
ritable and pious purposes ; not to envy any- 
one what he may enjoy ; not to be in anger 
with any one, and, retaining that anger> 
come with him to any religious ceremony^ 
or act of devotion; not to sleep on the 
same bed with any one. Beside these, they 
have many x)ther rules respecting their 
morals and behaviour. 
'They are called every morning from 
their sleep by the sound of the gong; but 
they are enjoined not to rise, till they 
can discern the veins in their hands, lest 
they should kilL any thing, by treading 
upon it " ^ 

<^ Each monastery has its Sancra, or supe- 
Mior^ .who - is elected by : its members, to 
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pieside oyer them. . Aftef having performed 
their $ibIutions, and before they eat any 
things they go with the Sancra to the tem« 
pie, where they prostrate themselves befcNre 
the images,, and afterwards sit down with 
their legs under tibem, and chant and per- 
form their devotions in the Bali lajiguage. 
Father, Fontenay, in his relation of a voy- 
age from Siam to Macao, speaking of some 
Talapoins whom he saw at their devotions, 
^ays : " They were »tting on the ground, 
with their hands joined together, and chant- 
ed for the space of an hour with their eyes 
fixed on the idol. . Few persons in Europe 
perform their devotions with so much mo- 
desty and respect, especially when they last 
so long. I confess that their example made 
me feel more sensibly than any sermon 
could have done, with what humility ^and 
reverence we should behave befefe tfee 
majesty of God, when we address him 
in prayei;, or appear before him at the 
altar." 
They dine at noon, and ex;cept thisjmeal. 
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Aever eat any thing but fkril, or af aliy 
time drink any thing but water. In 'the 
evening they teturn to the tieniples/'^tid 
petform their devotions ai^ in the inorfling ; 
the intefmediftte time, except Mrhat is spent 
at dinner, is employed in the educiitton of 
youth, in reading books containing their 
doctrines, and in walking abroad at cer- 
tain fixed hours. 

The Talapoins never offer arty bloody 
sacrifice ; and it is a favourite charity with 
them, to buy animals, and give them their 
liberty. 

There are devotees amdng them, ^Who 
lead the most austere arid solitary lives; 
and almbfet entirely refradrf fTfom sptiech, in 
order, they say, that their thoughts ihay 
not be disturbed from e&htemplatift^ 'the 
Almighty. These wander febdut th^ ,^tiun- 
try ; they have neither hiottasteries, • nor 
dhy other habitation; the people itiafgine 
that they are protected from thS beaists of 
prey, with which the woods abound, by a 
sacred influence that surrounds their per- 
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sons ; and wonderful stories are told of the 
fiercest of these animals, coining with the 
gentleness of lambs, and licking their hands 
and their footsteps. 

Like the Hindus, the Siamese reject the 
idea of eternal punishment, believing that 
the professors of any religion may be saved, 
by observing its precepts, and practising 
the duties of morality ; and, like them, 
they also pretend, that some holy men 
have the peculiar power in their trans- 
migrations, to look back upon their former 
state of existence. Many of the supersti- 
tious prejudices that are to be found among 
the Hindus, prevail equally with the people 
of Siam. They observe the feasts of the 
new and full moon, and think the days 
that from the change precede the full, 
more fortunate than those which follow it. 
Their almanacks are marked with lucky 
and. unlucky days; nor will any one who 
has the means of applying to astrologers, 
undertake any thing Without first consulting 
them. They look Upon the criea of certain 
birds, the bowlings of animals, a i^erjient 
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crossing the road, or any thing falling with- 
out : an evident cause, as unfavourable 
omens; and such occurrences are suffi*- 
cient to prevent them from setting out 
on a journey, and to induce them: to put 
off auy business, however urgent it may 
be. ; 

Many of the musical instruments of Siam 
su'e the same with those used in the temples 
of the Hindus, and were probably intro-r 
duced with their religion. 

The Siamese, in general, bury the dead : 
the bodies of persons of distinction, are 
however, burnt with much show and cercr 
mony: but if it was ever the custom for 
the widow to burn herself with the corpse of 
her husband, it is no longer observed. The 
bodies and ashes of the dead are generally 
buried under small pyramids, that are built 
round the temples ; sometimes the ashes 
* are thrown into a sacred river, on a supposi- 
.tion that it will be propitious to the soul 
of the deceased. AH offer sacrifice to the 
manes of their relations. They' injagine 
J:bajt. they somietimes appear to jthemjn 
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dreams ; and^ as often as this happens, the 
funeral sacrifices are repeated, and offer- 
ings made at the temples, for the expiation 
of their sins.* 



* See Sketdiee on the Hindus, by the author of the 
prefent woric, vol. ii. p. 117, et seq. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT AUTHORS, WHO 
HAVE DESCRIBED INDIA. 

The ancient authors that have treated of 
India, whose works are yet extant, and 
chiefly merit to be consulted, are Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian. They Hved at 
no great distance of time from each other : 
Strabo must have written not more than 
sixty years before Pliny, the latter about 
as much before Ptolemy, and the latter 
about twenty before Arrian. It appears 
that they had some works to assist their in- 
quiries, which no longer exist. Though 
Diodorus Siculus wrote his history in the 
time of Julius Caesar, a few years before 
Strabo, it does not appear that either he, or 
the other three authors we have mentioned. 
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trusted < muoh i to ; his • aulJiority : R^nAdl 
observesi^ that '^ Arrid.iii8eems purposelyUo 
cortecfc mme of his «wors/' i It is tiot^now^ 
exactly whea Qumtus Gurtius iived, hut 
he must havo< compiled his ^ account of the 
expedition of Alexander^ subsequently to 
the juithors cvi^have mentlbned. 
' Of those 'v^QiJSiJCi(xmif^ied Alexandbet 
into India, Onesicritus^aa disciple of Dio- 
genes, the Cy wc philosopher^ wrote a his- 
tory of his life^t which was. regarded by 
Strabo as. too fabulous to merit coniidence ; 
but, if fitbulous in >some things, ^we find 
others icxmfirmed by : subsequent observa- 
tions ; and notwithstanding the accusation 
brought against him by Strabo, he in seve- 
ral instances appeals to his authority. In 
proof of his merit it may be observed, that 
in the distribution of recompenses, made 
at the celebration of Alexander's nuptials, 
at Susa, with Barsine, or Statira, daugh- 
ter of the unfortunate Darius, Nearchtis 



' I ' ^i 1 " ' I ■■■ I i» n ■< ■ » 4 ., ..■ ..ii ; < 



"^ ^ This author is^meiilioiied by Diogenes Laertius^ lib. 
vi. c. 4r. tdoh ii. p. 649 (edit. Loogolii). 
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and he were . honoured with crowns of 
gold. ♦ The former had commanded the 
fleet on its voyage from India ; the latter 
had piloted, it, which is a proof also of 
Onesicritus's knowledge in science^ Cal- 
listhenes-f likewise wrote a, history of 
Alexander, which is mentioned by.Strabo. 
Journals of his proceedings were kept by 
his natural brother, Ptofemy Lagus; by! 
Aristobulus of Cassandria,:|: by Diodo- 
tus of Erythraea, in Bceotia, . and J)y Eu- 
inenes of Cardia, the secretary and ^ faith-, 
ful friend of Alexander, and one of the 
most illustrious, though least fortunate, of 
his successors. Diognetus and Beton had 



* " To Onesicritus we trace the first mention of Ta- 
probania, or Ceylon ; and what is extraordinary, the 
dimensions he has assigned to it, are more conformable 
to truth, than Ptolemy bad acquired four hundred years 
later, aad at a time when it was visited annuity by th». 
fleets from Egypt."— FtTicen^, vol. ii. p. 20. 

t Vide suprai, vol. i. pp. SgO, SSI, note. 

t This city was formerly named Potidfta-^-sO'femdus 
(or its siege in the time of Pericles :. the name Was 
changed to Cassandria, by Cassander, i|on of Antipater. 
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the charge of keeping an itinerary of hid 
marches, and, as far as they had opportuni- 
ties, they surveyed the countries through 
which he passed. Many of the valuable 
materials contained in the Journal of Near- 
chus, were happily preserved by Arrian.* 
Whether Clitarchus of EoHa, who like- 
wise wrote a history of Alexander, accom- 
panied him to India, is uncertain. But the 
works prinicipally consulted by Arriaii, in 
his account of the expedition of Alexander, 
were the journals of Ptolemy Lagus and 
Aristobulus. They were both favourite 
generals of Alexander, nauch about his per- 
ison, and no doubt had access to, and made 
iise of the topographical journals of Diogne- 
tus and Beton, and which are supposed to 
have been still extant when Strabo and 
Pliny wrote.. Ptolemy and Aristobulus, 



* It is to be noticed that Strabo. has copied this 
Jouro^' as evidqndy -as Arrian^ «Qd that he is indebted 
.to'Nearcbus for many fiu^ts; which, however oxtraordi- 
naij they might ajqiiear in his age, bave been^ironfinned 
by modem observation." — Vincent ^ vol. i. p. 69. ^ 
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ground a supposition so unfavourable to 
ther latter is made» unless it be from the 
above mentioiied charge brought agaiiwt 
him by Strabo> of his b^g &bulous. 

.The work of Arrian^ containing aii ac* 
count of India, was published aftar his his- 
tory of Alexander; and. seems, according 
to the opinion of Rennell, to havebieeii 
written with the view of . eludidBtii^ some 
parts of that history. Though he probably 
consulted, for this work, all the different 
authors who had before written on th^ sub^ 
ject,. it appears that he chiefly relied for 
his iitformatioa on the journals of Nearchus 
and Megasthehes. The latter^ as already 
observed, had bfeen sent as ambassador of 
Sdfettbus Nicanor to Sandrocotuis^ at Palir 
bothra ; . and' durinj^ . his stay in India, not 
only committed to- writing what he had 
opportunities .of observing" himself but 
what he learnt from .others that seemed to 
him to merit notice. 

• Besides the works mentioned above^ as 
having been written*on India, by the fol- 
lowers of Alex^mder, and by Megasthenes, 
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there is one, said to have been composed 
by Daimachiis, who/ after th'e return of 
Megasthenes from Palibothra, was sent 
thither by Seleucus as ambassador to AUi^ 
frochiades the successor of Sandrocotm ; aiid 
also by another Patrocles, who, under Se- 
leucus and his son Antiochus Soter, appears 
to have governed provinces of their 'domi- 
nions Contiguous to the Indus, and to have 
visited India,* 

It was bn account of the supposed fabu- 
lous narratives contained in the works of 
former authors, that Strabo preferred those 
of Eratosthenes and Patrocles, though the 
former had never visited India at all; and 
though Patrocles, according to Dr. Vin- 
cent, and which j^ indeed; seems probable, 
liad never be^n beyond the Panjab, that 
is, hot farther, and perhaps not so far as 
Alexander had been, whereas Megasthenes 
and Daiinachus had resided on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

The accuracy of the ancients in the geo- 

•• • - 

-*— — * - • , ' ■ ■; ' ' ■ - - '- r* — ... 

• See PKn. lib. vi. c. 17. - •• 
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graphy (^ India Intra Gangem, when comr 
pared with their means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of it, must surprise all those who 
may attentively consider the subject Ren- 
nell says that the ancient authors will be 
found at l^east as correct in their observa- 
tions, and in the positions given by th^n 
to places^ and to have had as just an idea 
of the country Intra Gangem, as European 
geographers possessed forty years before 
the date of his Memoir, that is, only about 
sixty years ago.* The journals of Ptole- 
my, Aristobulus, and Nearchus, long form- 
ed the basis of the gec^raphy of India, and 
of the labours of subsequent authors . on 
that subject. It has been observed, that 
The Antiquity GiograpMquc de Flnde, by 
that great modem geographer D'Anville, 
is fax ifirom standing on a level with the 



• See in the << Transactioiis of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh" April, 1816, an '' Essay by Mr. Hiv;h 
Morray, on the Ancient Geognqphy of Central and Bf o- 
dem Asia, with lUnstrations derived from recent disco- 
▼eries in die North of India." 
VOL. II. S 
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merits of his othervorks:* having mistaken 
the Chelum, or Hydaspes, for the Indus of 
Alexander, he has consequently misplaced/ 
and mis-named the subsequent rivers of the 
Panjab.f 

'* Arrian's Indian history, which is ex- 
tremely curious, and merits more notice 
than it commonly meets with> shews us 
how very little change the Hindus have 
undergone in about twenty-one centuries, 
allowances being made for the effect of fo- 
reign conquests; which, however, have 
produced fewer changes here, than they 
would have done any where else : for cus- 
toms, which in every country acquire a 
degree of veneration, are here rendered sa- 
cred, by their connexion with religion ; 
the rites of which are interwoven with the 
ordinary occurrences of life. To this, and 
to the seclusion from the rest of mankind, 
inculcated by the Brahminical religion, we 
are to ascribe the long duration of the Hin- 
du religion and customs t which are only to 



"**i 



* Vincent. t Rennell. 
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be.extirpated, together with the very people 
among whom they prevail; and which 
have been proof against the enthusiasm^ 
and cruelty ,of the Mohammedan con- 
querors: nay more, have taught a lesson 
of moderation to those cbnquerors, who at 
last saw. no danger arising to the state, 
from a rehgion that , admitted no prose- 
lytes. 

" We are at the first .view surprised to 
find that Arrian, who professes to treat of 
India, should confine himself to the de- 
scription of a particular part only, while he 
had authors before him who had treated the 
subject at large. It may however be ac- 
counted for in this manner : that he chose to 
follow those only, who had been eye-wit- 
nesses to what they wrote ; not compilers : 
and.it is pretty clear that his account of In- 
dia is meant chiefly to illustrate the history 
of his hero. The following particulars, se- 
lected from among others, will shew to 
those who are conversant with India, how 
nearly the ancient inhabitants resembled 
the present. 1. The slender make of their 

s 3 
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The Banian, Burr, or Votatree,* and the 
Indian devotees sitting under them. 

^' As to Megasthenes, Arrian thought he 
had not travelled far over India ; although 
fiirther than Alexander's followers. This 
opinion may serve partly to explain, why 
Arrian did not preserve the journal of Me- 
gasthenes by inserting it in his history of 
Ale:ptnder, or in his account of India. 

" His geography of India relates cbieiy 
to the northern parts, or those seen by 
Alexander and Megasthenes. And his ca- 
talogue of rivers, most of which are also to 
be found in Pliny, and among which we can 
trace many of the modern names, contain 
only those that discharge themselves into 
the Ganges or Indus. 

'* Of the different histories of Alexander, 

« 

that have travelled down to us, that by 

* Points of branches of this tree descending into the 
ground, take root and shoot up into fresh trees ; hence 
to large a space is sameHmes covered, from one original 
stem, that it is no exaggeration to say that a battalion 
of five hundred men might easily encamp under the 
shade produced by it. 
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^fs- to be the most consistent ; 

^wiWv in the geography of Alex- 

*" ^^^ ^ „Kin'hes, and voyage in the Pan- 

^^ich country, by the nature of its 

..^ hihI by their mode of confluence, is 

^^^iilarly favourable to the task of trac- 

^ his progress."* 



• Rennell, Introduction to Memoir of a Map oi 
RinduBtSn, edit. 1793, p. 88, et seq. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



ON THE ANCIENT COMMERCE AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS WITH INDIA BY EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 

The term Monsoon is given to those winds 
which prevail alternately, during six months 
of the year, from the North East and South 
West quarters. Arrian calls them Etesian, 
from the name given to those winds which 
blow from the Euxine and Hellespont in 
summer, but particularly during the months 
of July and August, over the Egean sea, and 
across the Mediterranean into Afri ca. Near 
the Indian coasts, the course of the Mori- 
soon winds frequently gives way for a few 
hours in the night and early in the morn- 
ing, to breezes from the land. Vessels of 
small dimensions, by keeping near the 
shore, take adva^ntage of those breezes to 
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get along the coast in a direction opposite 
to the course of the Monsoon ; as, however, 
when the breeze fails, they must anchor, 
and wait for its return, their progress ne- 
cessarily becomes extremely tedious. 

The North East Monsoon is expected to 
set in towards the end of .October, and is 
replaced by the S. W. Monsoon in April ; 
but there is at both changes a space of 
fluctuation sometimes of more, and some- 
times of less duration. The. change of .the 
MpasoQus is accoippanied by the periodi* 
cal rains, aijd frequently by violent tem- 
pests. The rains . qji tjj^ coast of Goro- 
Qiandel are nj^pst abundant, at the .setting 
in of the N. E. Monsoon ; . but, on the 
Western and N. W, parts of India, when 
the S. W. wind begina > in April and May. 
On the coast of .Coroiniandel and Bay of 
Biengal, the setting, in of the N. E. Mon- 
soon is most apprehended by navigators* 
That in the spring is seldom accompanied 
by any great t^ptpest. The commanders of 
ships in the Royal navy and in the East India 
Company's service have qrders to quit the 
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coast of Coromandel by the 15th of October, 
and not return to it before the beginning 
of January : for though, on the coast of Co* 
romandel and through the whole Bay of 
Bengal, the tempests we have alluded to 
rarely happen after the beginning of De- 
cember; and though, during at least four 
months of each Monsoon, or more thaa 
eight months in the year, the winds blow 
alternately S. W. and N. E. in a moderate 
and steady gale, yet there are instances of 
tempests happening sometimes later than 
the period above mentioned.* The fleets 



* On the coast of Coromandel, the violent hurricanes 
which so finequently accompany the diange of the 
Monsoon from S. W. to N. E. are almost constantly 
preceded by a large swell rolling in upon the shore. 
While an English squadron was blockading Pondicherry 
in 1760, on the SOth December of that year, though 
the weather was then calm, a prodigious swell begun 
to roll from the Eastward towards the land. The wen-' 
ther became close and dusky ; the surf beat so violently 
on the shore as to render communication with it impos- 
sible. Admiral Stevens, who commanded the blockade, ' 
aware of his danger, but knowing that the capture of 
the place depended on preventing provisions from being 
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of England went formerly to Bombay^ 
when the change of the Monsoon from S. W. 
to N. E. was expected ; those of France to 

« 

introduced into it, had, on the first indication of a 
storm, sent orders to rear-admiral Cornish, who was 
with a ditision of the fle^t at Trincomaly, to come with 
all diligence, and, in case of accident to him, take his 
station.* Early on the Slst it began to blow in hard 
and progreissi vely increasing squalls. There lay in the 
road eight ships of the line, two frigates, a fire-ship, and 
. a large ship loaded with stores. During the day the 
tempest continued to increase, and after sun-set blew 
with excessive violence. At ten at night the admiral 
cut his cable, and standing out to ^^a, made signals, for 
the other ships to do the same. But the roaring of the 
storm prevented the guns firom being heard, and the 

• duskiness of the atmosphere, the lights from being seen. 
The commanders of the other ships, in obedience to the 
strict discipline of the English navy, remained ; but 

• some parting firom their cables were, by the effect of the 
\elements themselves, saved: as, being then firee, they 
-succeeded in getting into the<^ offing. Every moment 

• the tempest augmented until about twelve at night, 
> when the wind veering to the N. E. suddenly fell calm ; 
vbut soon after, it began firom the S. E. to blow with 
' greater fury than before. The Newcastle, the Duke of 

• A doplicate of this letter, which feU into the hands of the French, 
was published at Paris in a pamphlet written by the late Coant 
:d*Estaing. 
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the island of Mauritius ; but of . late years 
those of England have it in their option, as 

circumstances may determine, i either to go 

■ ' II I ■ ■ . — » . ■■,..,■ 

Aquitaine, and the Suuderland line ,of battle slhips; the 
Queenborough frigate, the Protector fire-ship, and Duke 
transport, foundered at their anchors, or were dashed 
to pieces in the surf. On the Ist of January, the sun 
rose clear, to shW the dreadful effects of the stoi^i&>; 
the shore , was covered with dead bodies, masts, casks, 
pieces of timt^r, and all the other marks of complete 
shipwreck. The unfortunate Lally, who commanded in 
the town, immediately dispatched letters to the French 
agients at the Danish settlement at Tranquebar, and the 
Dutch settlement at Negapatam, commanding, exfabrting^ 
and entreating, them to exert every means to send .pro- 
visions into the town ere the blockade should be renew- 
ed. In some letters that were intercepted, written 
.with uncommon animation, he says, that being deserted 
by man, heaven in pity of him, and in protection of the 
cause he defended, had come to his deliverance. In 
saying that he had been deserted by;, man, he seems to 
have alluded to M. d'Ach^, the French admiral, of whom 
.he ever bitterly complained, first for having left the 
. coast, and secondly for deferring toreturn to it. On the 
. second of January, admiral Stevens again anchored in 
the road; admiral Cornish soon after joined him; and 
*in less than a week he had assembled there eleven ships 
of the line besides frigates, whose , boats, continually 
cruizing in< all directions near to the shore,, intercepted 
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to Bombay or the bay of Trincomaly on the 
island of Ceylon, or to Prince of Wales's 
island near the entrance of the straights of 
Malacca; and in addition to these they 
may now go to the Mauritius also. 

In the North of India, or the Panjab, the 
rainy season commences about the Wddle^ 
or rather the end of June ; but the rivers 
begin to swell with the first heats of spring 
and summer, by the melting of the snow 
on the mountains contiguous to their sour- 
ces. It appears that Alexander crossed 
the Indus sometime in the beginning o£ 
May;* he therefore probably found the 



II . 1^ 



every vessel that attempted to reach the town. (See 
Orme's history, &c.) 

The introduction of this event may perhaps appear 
irrelevant: but it shews the nature of the storms to be 
apprehended at the change of the Monsoon. 

The conduct of Stevens may serve as an example 
worthy of imitation. He devoted himself to impending 
destruction, rather than prove deficient in what he con- 
ceivied to be his duty. 

* In the 11th year of his reign, and S9th of his age, 
3S7 years before our sera. He was bom on the S4th of 
ourSepten^r, S56 years A.C. succeeded bis father 
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rivers already swollen and constantly in- 
creasing. As he advanced^ he had not 
only to encounter the difficulties which this 
circumstance alone must have opposed to 
his progress, but had afterwards to support 
the effects of heavy rains, and the extreme 
heats of the season. Tamerlane passed die 
Indiis nearly at the same spot^ where 
Alexander had crossed it 1725 years before, 
but he began his expedition in the month 
of October,^ the early part of the cool 
season, when the rirers had retired within 
their banks. Nadir SSiah crossed it 540 
years after Tamerlane, about the same 
place, eariy in the month of January4 
These two conquerors probably knew 
and calculated on the seasons, a point 
which Alexander seems to have neglected ; 
but when he quitted India, he must have 
known their course. On his return from 
India, he sailed with his fleet from Nicsea 

Philip in the year 836 A. C. and died at Babylon on the 
I9th of Jnlj, 9i4t A. C. 
* The Taxilaofthe Gfwki, ooir AUcdL 
+ A. D. 1S98. i A. R Vr». 
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on the Hydaspes, or Chelum, cmthe 23d: 
October, 327 A. G. and, after various lope-* 
rations^ arrived at > Pattala, the ; present 
Tatta, next year, about the end of 'August,* 
nearly ten months after leaving: Nicaea^ 
At Pattala he delivered the comtnahd o£ 
the fleet to Nearchus, assisted by Onesi-i 
critus, whose office seems ; to have been 
that of pilot The fleet, after leaving the 
Indus, was to steer in a north-westerly 
direction towards Cape Eirus,* from thence 
to the mouth of the river Arabis, and then 
along the coast of iGedrosiaf and Garama- 
nia towards the gulph of Persia. The army 
on land, after leaving Pattala, marched- in 
two divisions, one commanded by Alex- 
ander in person, the other by ; Heph»stibn : 
while Leonatus, with a corps of light troops, 
was ordered to keep nem » ike coast, for 
the purpose of assisting the fleet, i and .trans- 
mitting intelHgence of it& progress. Alex- 



* Now Cape Monze. 

t The iohftUtantsiof tkts coast were fiamedJcbtbyo- 
phagi, or fiih^eatera. 
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ander went first through the countries of 
the Arabitse andr Oritae, thence into Ge- 
drosia, and forward towards Susa. 

Nearchus began his voyage from the 
Indus sometime between the first and tenth 
of October, or nearly a month after Alex- 
ander left him. He consequently sailed 
when the Monsoon was about to change ; 
though he kept along shore, and had thereby 
the advantage of the sea and land breezes, 
he nevertheless found it necessary to . put 
into a port near; to. Cape Eirus,. where he 
waited 24 days on account of the weather. 
Having again sailed, he arrived at the river 
Anamis* in Caramania, about the 10th of 
December of the same .year. . Receiving 
intelHgence there, that Alexander was with 
his army at five days journey from hiltn, he 
gave orders for. the fleet to be drawn oh 

— ■ . ■ ■ l..,.! ■!■ ■IIMII' 

* Now Mina. The Andamis of Pliny, and Andanios 
of Ptbletny, seem to have been a distinct river from the 
Anamis, though some autihors have confounded them 
with it. See'GrOsselin, <^ Aecherches sur la Gkigraphie 
Sy^tematique et Positive des Anci^M," toitae* iii* jpp. 
Ill et 112. - 
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shore, and a fortified camp to be fprmed for 
its security ; he then set out with a few of 
his compamons towards the spot where he 
was told he should find Alexander, and 
idiortly after had an interview widi him. It 
appears that Nearchus lefi^ the Anamis 
about the first of January, 325 A.C. and ar* 
rived in the Pasitigris* in Susiana, the tenth 
of February. f 



*' The Pasiti^s has by some geographers been sup- 
jposed to be a branch of the Tigris; but it appeard Aat 
they are distinct rivers, the former to the East of the 
x>ther. The Eujeus, or a branch of the Euleus^ flowed 
dose to Susa, and united with the Pasitigris in about N. 
Lat. 30° 26^. Alexander embarked at Susa on the Eu- 
leus and descended the stream, whflst Nearchus ascended 
tile Pasit^is from the place where it dischai^s itself 
into the Persian Gulf. Hence naturally they loet each 
other. 

f Reckoning from the,10th of October to the 10th of 
February, the voyage appears to have taken 123 dajrs. 
Neavchus even in the tedious mode of navigating thai in 
use, .might have performed it in much less time ikm he 
{employed^ but it was a voyage of surveiy and discovery. 
-In a dispute between him and Qnesicritus with vespect 
tp tjie course to he steered, Nearchus observed^ that 
Alexander had not sent the fleet for the .purpose - of 
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-The wonderful efforts made by the 
l^rians to defend themselves, when left* 
entirely to their own exertions, were stif- 
ficient to convince Alexander of the ini- 
pbrtance of maritime power, arid' of tfxd 
urealth and resources to be derived from' 
commerce. He also had- opportiinities of 
learning the particnlarsof th^ traffic carried 
on by the Pheniciahs with the E^st. He 
teems to have felt what was said by Cicero 
two hundred years after him, '* Qui^ ma^^ 
tenet, eum n^^esse est renim potiri/' When * 
he succeeded to the throne 'if Wfdctfddfiia'/ 
the trade with India was carried Ofh whollj^ 
by the Tyrians. The merchandize was' 
brought by the Red Sea, or Arabian GuM; 
to a port at the bottom of that gulf, and 
from thence transported across the deserts 
to Rhinoconura, a town of the Mediterrap 
neanon the frontiers of Palestine and EgyptC 
From Rhinoconura, the produtts of India 



■ > » I.H «.■»»< ■ ♦ ' !■ ■ ■ ■ t' ^ 



tmnsporting those on board to their diBstiDiition, 1>ut tp 
oMaiil a knowledge of the cMsts, and to asceri^ain tfte' 
M*l time and mode for navigating thdise sens. 
VOL. II. T 
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were carried by sea to Tyrei and were 
thence circulated through difTerent parts of 
Europe. After the conquest of Egypt, it 
appears that Alexander early conceived the 
plan of forming a direct intercourse through 
that country with India. He resolved to 
replace Tyre* by a city better adapted to 
his views. For this purpose he chose a 
spot on the coast of Egypt to the westward 
of the mouths of the Nile, which enjoyed 
the advantage of being covered towards the 
sea by the island of Pharos. He there 
founded the city which still bears his name^ 
and from which communications were 
opened by canals both with the Nile and 
the lake Mareotis. The architect who di- 
rected those works, is said to have been 



* Old Tyre was taken by NelmdiadiuuBar, king of the 
4JsyrianB,572yearsB.C. Ne w Tyre was raifed^oppoeits 
to the old city, on a small island^ or spot of land separate 
ed from the continent by an extremely narrow channel 
of the sea. It had even surpasaed the ancient city in 
wealth, when it was taken and destroyed by Alexander 
332 years before our lera. It was restored under tte 
Seleucids, but never more attained its former splendour^ 
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DinocrateSy anative of IMbceckra; and wba^ 
#te are informed, . was employed tx> rdbiAld 
tiie ftunoiiii temple of Ephesas. Anian 
awitfes iis that Alexandar's fleet on the' 
Jbdas was equipped for the express purpbse 
of opening the interoonrse between India 
titdAleiomdiia.* Nodiing can more f ally 



. r 



* This flee^ wlien it asfled horn Nicn, iBsaid to 
iMiFe oonsisled of neaily 9000 vesads dfdiffelent sisM, 
Slid among fbem were 80 trireme gsUieft: sor doss' 
BeMell tUtdk Hn somber sxaggemled. It wss ia the 
lifst inrtasoe to ttaoflport a great part of the srmj snd 
baggage to Fiitla]a or Tatia; and there a dne namber of 
ireawlB waa choeen out of it, fi>r the voyage tibalwas to 
Uf anderCaken bjTfearchm. 

^ It maja^peitf ejrtraordfaiaiythat AlessoderriioiiU, 
i* tht eosrse of a few BMHitfaa, pieplMce 90 vast a fleet fcr 
Ue Toyage down the Indus; especially as it is said to be 
Aework of hisarmy. Bat the tn^hie, that the Ptojab 
country^ like thit of Bengal, is jRill of navigaMa rirefs; 
which communicating with the Indus, ibrm an usiBter*. 
rspti* snnrigafioD flrom Oariuwiie to Thtts^ ssd^ so 
iliiijt, simiufcd with faoaii and ^esselp issdyooHBtifBt* 
^kHstheiessqderar^ haais. That Im boat eiMe yw- 
Sill of w«v imd othets of certmi d amiptiaip srhidi 
sUghS be'wsnied, M vety plib rib l i ' i Init U^ m^ rw t ssdr 
proTisioD veasds, I doubt not; iisre is bi^fbUiclBd |o. 

T 2 
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prove his anxiety to accomplish this object, 
and the importance he attached to it, than 
his interview with Nearchus when he camei 
to him from Anamisv Being informed, 
that he was accompanied only by Arcbioii 
and five other perHons, he conceived that 
his fleet had perished by shipwreck. The 
tattered garments and long beards of Near- 
chus and his companions, confirmed his 
fears. Leading Nearchus aside, to hear, 
unobserved, what he had to relate to him, 
he s(*emed fearful of questioning him ; but, 
recovering his composure, he said, ^ Near- 
chus, 1 am gfad to find that you and Archiai 
are safe, but tell me where and in what 
manner did my fleet and troops perish/'— 
^' Your fleet and troops are safe," repliied 
Nearchus, " we have come purposely to in- 
form you." — " Where ^hen are they?" — 



'■^mm^^m.mt 



gay number. I think it probable, too, that the ymmh in 
which Nearchus performed hie coasting voyage to tli» 
Gulf of Persia, were found in the Indus. Vessels of 180 
tons burthen are sometimes iwed in the Ganges ; and - 
those of lOOy not unBpeqMniiy.^^'^JUnneU^s Memoir qf 
a Map, p. 19S, edit. 1703. • 
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^* At the Andmis; • ^paring t6 '■ prosecute 
their Toy2^e/*-i--e-Ih the joy he felt in being 
thuis suddenly ^and unexpectedly reKeved 
from all hii» pain, he burst into, tears, and 
exclaimed ; " by the Lybian Ammon, and 
Grecian Jove,* I swear to thee, that I am 
made happi^ by receiving this intelligence 
than in being conqueror of Asia; for I 
should have considered the loss of my fleet, 
and the failure of the enterprize it has un- 
dertaken,' as almost outweighing in my 
mind all the glory I have acquired."* 

' Ptolemy LagUs obtained Egypt, as his 
ffOTtion of the succession of Alexander; but 
thk "Wars in which he was engaged did not 
prevent' hkn from bestovring an assiduous 
attention on the improvement of the coun- 
tries which had thud fallen to his share, or 
^of those he afterwards conquered. Know- 
ing that his late sovereign ^ad founded the 
city of Alexandria with the S^iew of making 
^t tiie great emporium of tcade> and point 
k>f conxmuni^atibn faeliveen ^ tihe east and 



* See Arrian's Account of India: Amsterd. Edit. p. 
576, el t^* 1668. ' 
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EUirope^ Ptolemy estaJblished tbe seat of 
government there, and for the security of 
veiMb navigating in the night; he cauicd 
a lofty light-house to be erected on the 
island of Pharos, which was executed with 
such art and magnificence, by the famous 
architect 8ostratus, as to exdte the admara- 
tion of all who visited it. Secure in the 
undisturl)«d possession of Egypt, he after- 
wards made himself master of Cslo*Syria 
and Phenicia : entered Judea ; took Jem* 
salem ; and sent about a hundred thousand 
captives into Egypt; numbers of whom he 
settled at Alexandria, and granted them 
their freedom. Ptolemy Lagus, now called 
Soter, dying in the year i&5 B. C. at the 
age of ninety*two, was succeeded by his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who particik 
larly applied himself to complete ijie plan 
projected by Alexander, and afterwards 
prosecuted by his father. It appifears that 
he once intended to form a canal, which is 
said to have been begun by Nechos,* and 
was to extend from the place named Ar^^ 

9 _ _ 

* Called in the 8cripturei, Phamo NmIm 
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since,* to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile; 
a work which he afterwards abandoned; 
but, in order to lessen the dangers and 
delays with which the navigation of the 
Arabic Gulf is fraught, especially towards 
the bottom of it, where Arsinoe stood, 
he caused a city to be built, named Myos 
Hormus, on the western coast of the gulf, 
above Arsinoe. Another city was after- 
wards raised on the siame coast, still 
nearer to the mouth of the. gulf, named 
Berenice : some have attributed the found- 
ing of this city also to Philadelphus, but 
there is reason to believe that it was built 
by his son Ptolemy Evergetes, and that 
the name Berenice was given to it to com- 
memorate the virtues of his queen, and the 
extreme love he bore to her. Berenice 
became the principal port; whence the 
merchajQLdize brought from the east, was 
transported across the desert of Hiebais to 
Coptos, a city about 358 Roman miles from 



♦ A city biult by Ptolemy Lagos, near the spot when 
jBimi now stands. 
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Berenice, . and about three from the Nile, 
to. which it was conveyed by a canals and 
thence down the stream towards Alexandria. 
The desert of Thebais being almost desti- 
tute of water, cisterns were constructed at 
Certain distances on the road, for receiving 
what fell from the heavens, as well as 
what might be conveyed from neighbouring 
springs. /', ^ ■'' ' 

The ships destined for Indiay after leav- 
ing the ports in the Arabian gulf above 
mentioned, sailed along the shore to the 
promontory of Sy argus, how ciape Rasalg^te, 
land from thence proceeded in the same track 
which Nearchus had pursued on coming 
from India. The commerce with Indilt 
under the descendants of Ptolemy Lagos, 
seems to hav^e been confined to the maritime 
places which, Alexander had visited there, 
-but chiefly to Pattala, now Tatta, at the 
head of the lower Delta of the Indus. On 
the death of CleopatM, daughter of Ptoleni^ 
Auletes, Augustus took possession of Egypt 
as 9. conquered country ; Jb^ut .instead, pf de- 
claring it a province of the Roman empire^ 
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lie retained it under his own immediate 
authority. So jealous was he of inter- 
ference in regard to it, that a decree was 
issued, forbidding any one to go thither 
without his special permission; and the 
same system must have been as scrupulously 
observed under his successor, for we find 
the going to Egypt without leave, one of 
the articles of accusation brought by Tiber 
rius against Germanicus, to the senate.^ ^* 
Under the Romans the commerce 'with 
India was increased, and carried to c(^u|);- 
tries- south of the Indus. . At Baruga^.f 
situated on the gulf Baragenesusf and 
river Narbudda, the traders found a more 
abundant aud convenient mart than at 
Pattala. From the interior parts. of the 
country, but especially from the dtiesr*^ 
Plithana, supposed to be the place n&k 
called by the Hindus, Pultanah ; and firii& 

« A.D. 19, and in. the fifth y^ of TiWpu^*--.^^' 
Amudes. lib. ii. c. 59. 60. / ,, 

f The present Baroodi. 
X Now Cambay. 
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Tagara,* named by R^inell, ]>eoghir> vor 
rious sorts of goocis were transported by 
land-carriage to Barugaza. 

The voyage to India as hitherto practise 
not only occasioned great loss of time» and 

* Doctor Vincent, on the authority of Mr. WilfiNrd, 
supposes Tagara to have been situated where the ^mous 
temples and excavations of Ellora are seen, iti the vidur- 
tf of Dowlatabad, in the northern patt df tbe Dedkiui. 
He qiefitions engravings on plates of cf^»per found op 
Ijie island of JS^sette, near Bombay, in wHich the city 
of Tagara is mentioned. These plates were procured 
liy General Carnac, and sent by him to SIf Wil- 
iiftfli' Jones, while president of the Adiatie Society, at 
Calcutta. Mr. Carpac informs the president, tliM Jicpo 
of the Guserat Brahmins who had been consulted, coi^ld 
explain the inscriptions. They were, however, trans- 
lated by a learned Pundit, at Calcutta, named Rama- 
lochan, who certainly knew nothing of the Peri[^U9 of 
Arrjan, but the name of the city as written by JRama- 
)io<^h^n was found, on pronpupcing it, to corre^Kiiid 
with the Greek name Tagara. In mentioning the prince 
who made the grant, it is said : " Aricfisari Devarajah, 
&€• &c descen^d from the stock of JimUlavahana, king 
of the race of Silar, sovereign of the city of Tagara, ruler 
of ihe whole region of Cancana, &c.*' 

For the grant see Asiat. Res. London edit. vol. i. p. 
S57 ; and for Remarks on the city of Tagara, p. 361, of 
the same volume. 
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ooiia6queatiy increase of expense, but was 
exposed to risks which in the modem and 
more perfect state of navigation are avoid- 
ed* In the course of those voyages, the 
per$Qns who conducted the vessels must 
have noticed the regular direction and shift- 
ings of the Monsoons. Whether from .a 
resolution taken io consequence of such 
observation, or whether by accident, as is 
alleged, it was not until the reigA of 
Claudius, that is, sometime between the 
year of Christ forty-one and fifty-four. Or 
full 370 years after the voyage of Nearchua^ 
that the tedious mode of keeping near the 
shores was abandoned. Pliny informs us 
that Hippalus, a freed man of Annius Plo- 
camus, being sent by him in a vessel to 
collect the customs of the Red Sea, which 
Plocamus farmed from the Emperor, was 
driven by a strong wind into theEry threan * 



* The Erythrefm appeaiv to ils tp have b«en Ike «ea 
.extending .^Umg the eoasty fi-om the gulf aS Arabia to 
tbe gulf of Per^iiu Accoi^liiig to &buk>U8 stoiy, the 
name was given to it in commemoratioKi of ib^ 4wtb of 
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sea and Indian ocean, and arrived after a 
short voyage at a place which he names 
Hipparus, on the island of Taprobane, or 
Ceylon,* or, according to other autlwrs at 
Musiris, on the coast of Malabar ; the latter 
account appears to us the most reasonable. 
In consequence of this discovery, instead of 
coasting, when going to or coming from 
India, the more expeditious method of sail* 
ing in a direct <5ourse was adopted. After 
that epoch we find traders frequenting va- 
rious places on the coast of Malabar ; one of 
these was named by the Greeks, Zizefu^,ithe 



Erjthras, son. of Perseus and Andromeda, who was ac- 
cidentally drowned there. 

*^ This island is named by Cosmas, the monk^* Sicdi- 
diba, which approaches very nearly to S^rei|4ih^, ^ 
name by which it is known over ^1 the east, ^ Cosn^ifp, 
during the reign of Justinian, after different voyages to 
India, retired into at mohasteiy, where he coinpo^cl Isie'- 
veral works. Although his topography is full of extra- 
vagant hypotheses, and he seems absurdly credulous, 
like (he ancient^Grtek authors, and the modem Taver- 
nier, he relates what he really himself saw, with truth 
and Himplicity r^SeeiioUccHan des Ecrifodins OrecSy pat 
k Pire Montfaucan. 



•:.-».. 
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position of which has not yet been ascer- 
tained;, another was Murcis, supposed to 
be. Caliout^ and finally they can be traced 
round Cape Comorin^ purchasings peairls 
from the fishery at Tuticorin in the Gulf 
of Manar, and proceeding to and inountio|^ 
the Ganges. From Berenice, ships sailed^ 
for India in the months of June and July^ 
and began their voyjBlge homewards in De-- 
oeUxber. ' , « 

. Besides the productions of the great pen-^ 
insula of India, some of tho»e of ChinaJ 
the spice islands, and the Golden ChersKH 
nesus^* were also bmught to Egypt ; but 
as the traders from thence, had no direcKT 



? i I ^ ■■■ il I I I la I ■ III I I ■ ■ I I ■ n I 11 I mmmm,^mmmm^^tmmmm,^amlkm4'm^i^ 



* To fix this Ghersonesus, has excited inlich leaniedi 
inquiiy; but that it meant the coasts otAyjj^ P^S^> &>)4, 
Mklacca. perhaps Siam also, is the opinion that now 
most generally prevails. ' ' 

It ap^rs that the Hindis carH^ dtf iqAitim^ dM^ 
merder at a. very remote period. - We iitfve alraady. moH 
tipned a Jaw of Menu respectii^g monej. lent . pp bojt*^ 
tomry. (See vol. i. p. 35.) But besides what may have 
been brought to India from China by sea, it appears 
that the productions of thatcoontry ware elso brought 
by land through Thibet to the banks of the Ganges, t '«' 
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ifttereoaree with those last mentioned coun- 
tried themselves, Dr. Robertson supposes 
this to have been one of the reasons why 
•ilks continued to bear such immense prices 
at Rome, even in the time of Aufelian,^ 
above twcf hundred years after it was first 
introduced there. This observation U 
founded on a belief entertained by the 
learned author, that silk, at that time, was 
produced in China only ; and that the price 
of what was brought to Rome, was en- 
hanced by the charges of such circuitous 
course, and by the profits of the different 
merchants through whom it was procured. 
But the opinion that the silk- worm wad pe- 
ouliar to China, is unquestionably erro- 
neous. In the laws of Menu two classes 
of persons are mentioned as specially ap- 
propriated to the care of the silk- worm 
and the spinning of silk ; they had names 
expressive of their oecupationsi and they 
;^et continue to follow them from fiither to 



•m * »■ 



* ' AureUia in» dMMd EnperiN- in Hmymu tot Chtkt ] 
8T0. 
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son in the same manner as is observed by 
the Hindus in all other avocations. In the 
ancient Sanscrit language there are names 
for the silk-worm and silk. On the first 
acquaintance of the Greeks with the Hin- 
dus, we find silks mentioned, when speak- 
ing of their dresses. Sir William Jones 
observes, that ^' silk was fabricated imme- 
morially by the Indians."* The author of 
Remarks on the husbandry and internal 
commerce of Bengal, when speaking of the 
culture of the mulberry, and the process of 
the HindOs in regard to nlk, mentions silk 
obtained from tsdld warms, which feed on 
other plants besides the mulberry. He says, 
^^ much silk of this kind supplies home 
consumption; much is brought fi'om the 
countries situated on the N. £. border of 
Bengal, and on the southern frontier of 
Benares; much is exported wrought and 
unwrou^t to the western parts of India ; 
and some enters into manufactures which 



^ 8st Sir Wna. Jmss's Third DiBCcmnie to 
Sodsty. (W^rks, toI. iii. p. 48.) 
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are said to be greatly in request in Europe/' 
He speaks of five kinds of silk-worms> but 
adds, that the one called Desi, ornative^ is 
preferred. He estimates the export of raw 
silk from Bengal, at firom 150 to 200 tons 
annually, but observes that it might be 
greatly increased,* 



* After s|)eakiog of silk, he says : ^^ TI19 manufiictiire 
of indigo appears to have beea known-and practised ia 
India at the earliest period. From this country, whence 
the dye obtains its name, Europe was anciently supplied* 
with it, until the produce of America engrossed the' 
market. Within a very late period, the enterprise of a 
few Europeans in Bengal has revived the exportation 
of indigo, but it has been mostly manufactured by 
themselves. The nicety of the process, by which Hie 
best indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced 
eye. It is not from the practice of making some pounds 
from a few roods of land that competent dull can 
be attained: yet such was the management of the 
natives. Every peasant individually extracted the' dye 
from the plants which he had cultivated on a few 
biszoas of ground ; or else the manufacture was under- 
taken by. a dy^r, as an occasional employment con- 
nected with his profession. The better management of 
the Americans in this respect, rather than any essen- 
tial difference in the process, transferred the supply of 
the market to America; jfor, it is now well ascertained 
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But if the commerce with India became 
a source of fortune to the industrious trader, 
and an important branch of revenue to the 
government, the introduction of the pro- 
ducts of the East also tended to stimulate 
and increase the already excessive luxury 
which prevailed at Rome. In the Periplus 
of the Erythrean sea by the navigator 
Arrian,* an account is given of the imports 



that the indigo of Bengal, so far as ita natural quality 
may be solely considered, is superior to that of North 
America, and equal to the best of South America."— 
See Remarks on the Husbandry and internal Commerce 
of Bengalj published at Calcutta in 1804, republished at 
London in 1806, p. 154. 

* This Arrian must not be confounded with Flavius 
Arrian, the historian of the Expedition of Alexander. 
The author of the Periplus appears to have been a trad- 
ing navigator in the seas described by him, and to have 
personally visited the coasts of the Red Sea, part of 
diose of Arabia, Africa, and Malabar in India. There 
are some things in the Periplus contradictory to what is 
mid by the other Arrian. He supposes Alexander to 
have advanced to the banks of the Ganges ; whereas, 
according to Flavius Arrian, he never even crossed the 
Jumna. The time of the existence of the author of the 
VmipluB has not been ascertained^ but it must have 

VOL. II. U 
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from India, and in the Roman Digests the 
articles subject to duties to the government 
are enumerated.* 

The imports from the East consisted of 
Cotton cloths, white and coloured; Mus-, 
lins, plain, flowered, striped, and embroi- 
dered; Silks; and, though shawls are not 
specified, yet Marucorum Lana, which Dr. 
Vincent supposed to be the wopl of which 
the shawls are made, is mentioned ; Medi- 
cinal drugs; Ferrum Indicum, tempered 
iron or steel ; Spices and Aromatics,-!- in the 



been after the Romans had conquered Egypt, and be- 
fore. Arrian the historian. See Vincent, vol. i. p. 45. 

* Digest, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. Doctor Vincent, in an 
Appendix to the second volume of his work on the 
navigation to India, gives a list of the articles oient 
tioned in both the Periplus and Digest. 

t Amongst the aromatics, the Nardi Stachys^ men* 
tioned in the Digest, and the Nardi Spica in the Peri* 
plus, appears to have been what is named by Roxburgh; 
and others. Spikenard. Dr. Vincent observes, that no 
Oriental aromatic has caused such controversy among t|ie ' 
writers on natural history, and that it is only within these, 
few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge, 
of it, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and. 
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list of which all those now brought from 
India are to be found; frankincense; 
odoriferous gums, woods, and ointments; 
sugar, called honey from canes ;* tortoise- 
shell ; ivory ; porcelain ; precious stones 
and gems of various kinds, as emeralds, 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, hyacinths. 



Dr. Roxburgh. See Vincent, vol. ii. p. 742. — Aaiatic 
Researches, vol. ii. p. 405, and vol. iv. pp. 97 and 433. 
— «And Roxburgh's Plants of the coast of Coromandel, 
in which there are beautiful coloured drawings of the 
Spikenard. 

* Lotos Honey is also mentioned, which it is difficult 
to account for : we do not conceive that sugar could be 
procured from the beny of the Ramnus Lotus, which is 
a fiurinaceous plant, and we know that the Nymphaea 
Lotus is held sacred by the Hindus, and preserved with 
religious care. (See vol. i. p. 151 — 157.) This article is 
not in the Digest, but in the Periplus only, the author of 
which s&ys that it was brought from Barugaza. I am 
inclined to think that the name Lotus must be an error, 
arising either from the ignorance of the author, or an 
inadvertency in copying; for if sugar could be extracted 
lifom the Nymphaea, and it were even permitted by the 
Hindus^ the quantity procured from so rare a plant, 
must have been too inconsiderable to furnish an article 
for exportation. 

U i 
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and diamonds, which were brought to a 
great amount ; the ruby is not specifically 
mentioned, but it seems improbable that it 
should have been neglected, and may, per- 
haps, have been confounded with other red 
coloured stones both in the Digest and in 
the Periplus ; what is named Alabcmda in 
the Digest, Dr. Vincent, on the authority 
of Dutens,* calls a stone between a Ruby 
and Amethyst. To these are to be added 
the Lapis CaUainm^ or Callain stone, a 
species of Emerald.f Various kinds of 
what are called Fine Stones to distill- 



* Des Pierres pr^cieuses, et des Pierres fines^ par 
M. L, Dutens. 

f See Datens, e. yiu p. S6. This author denies tbat 
the ancients had any knowledge of the true emeraldj 
and says that the green gems, called Smaragdus^ wera 
ef an inferior quality to the emeralds brought firom 
Brazil and Peru. I conceive, however, that in this re- 
spect he is mistaken. Had I attended to the circam- 
stance sooner, I should have mentioned it to him ; and 
as he was ever open to conviction, I think he wooU 
have admitted his error. Unfcnrtunately, we have now 
to regret his loss. Emeralds of great beauty are seen 
in India ; I possessed one such myself, which I procar* 
ed there : they are to be found, I believe, in Pegu and 
Ava. 
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guish them from what are termed Pre-^ 
dous Stones, were also brought from In« 
dia; the Onyx and ComeUan were princi* 
pally employed for engravings; the Sar- 
donyx, and other Agates, in works of cu*^ 
riosity and drinking cups; but stones of 
«izes fit for these being extremely rare, and 
much admired, bore proportionately high 
prices. The Onyic is mentioned as being 
brought from Tagara, and fine Onyxes arc 
now found in that part of the Deckan, more 
frequently, I believe, than in any other 
part of India. 

But it appears that the gems, most es- 
teemed by the Roman ladies, were Pearls, 
which were purchased with eagerness, and 
when of great size and beauty, at a prodi- 
gious expense. The sum paid by Julius 
Caesar for one that" he gave to Servilia, the 
mother of Marcus Brutus, is stated at forty- 
eight thousand four hundred and fifl:y pounds 
sterling ; and the famous pearl ear-rings of 
Cleopatra have been valued at one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds. Pliny observes, that the ' 
pric^ of pearls i^xceeded those of aay crfher 
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gems; that there was not a female without 
some pearl ornament, saying, they were as nt" 
cessary to a woman when she appeared in public^ 
as the Lictor to the magistrate ; that not only 
the knots, but the whole of the shoes were to 
be found covered with th em ; and he mentions 
having seen Lollia Paulina, the wife of the 
Emperor Caius,* not at a festival, or pub- 
lic ceremony, but at a common marriage 
supper, with pearls and emeralds which 
had cost forty millions of Sesterces :f ajid 
these were, not, says the author, jewels 

* Caligula, son of Germanicus, and successor of Ti- 
berius, 

f The common, or small Sesterce, has by some been 
valued so low as two French sols, or a penny English ; 
by others more. 

^^ he sestertius nummus des Romains," says the learned 
Chevalier Yisconti, in a communication to the author, 
^^ valoit deux As et demi de leur monnoie ; mais il ne 
faut pas inf6rer de cette valeur que le sesterce Romain, 
doit £tre 6valu6 k deux sous et demi, monnoie de France. 
Une infinite d'aiiciens Denarius Romains existent en 
nature : la plupart sont connus sous le nom de Midailles 
de famille en argent. II est certain que ces Denarius 
contiennent autant d'argent pur que nos francs actuels 
en coiotiennent. Or si le Denarius qui valdit dix As, 
^uivaut i peu-prte k un franc, le Sestertius qui formoit 
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given to her by the profuse Caius, but 
came to her from her grandfather^ Marcus 
LoUius. 

Silks were for a long time used by the 
women only. Besides the expense of a 
silk dress, it was judged too effeminate for 
men. The Greeks and Romans, as long 
as they preserved their ancient character, 
wore nothing biit woollen garments. But 
some must have put on silk so early as 
about the third year of the reign of Tibe- 
rius^ or seventeenth year of the Christian 
cera : for we find in a motion made in the se- 
hatie, for passing a law to restrain the exces- 
sive luxury that prevailed, a prohibition for 
men from using silk dresses.* The dissolute 



la quatri^me partie du Denarius^ sera T^quivalent de 
cinq flotts." 

' If therefore the Sesterces here mentioned be taken at 
five solfl French money, it will make those jewels 
aaoanl to ten millions of francs, or about 416,666 
pounds sterling. 

.* Dei^etumque ne vasa auro solido ministrandis 
dbisfierent; ne vestis serica viros foBdaret. — Tacit.Ann. 
lib. ii. c. 83. 
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Heliogabalus, above two hundred yean 
afterwards, is said to have been the first 
that ventured to wear a Holosericumf or 
garment wholly made of silk ; but before 
that time it appears that persons of rank 
had worn the Subsericum, or garment of a 
texture of silk and wool. 

Pliny, when speaking of muslin, terms it, 
'• a dress, under whose slight veil our wo- 
men contrive to shew their shapes to the 
public/' 

The consumption of spices and aromatics 
by the Romans, was so great as to exceed 
belief, were not the circumstances that 
prove it transmitted to us by authors whose 
testimony cannot be lejected. Much 
frankincense and other aromatics were 
employed in sacred functions, but the con- 
sumption of them by individuals greatly 
exceeded these. At the funeral of Sylla, 
forty-eight years before Augustus took pos^ 
session of Egypt, it is said that two htmdrtd 
and ten burthens of spices and aromatics 
were strewed upon the pile; and Pliny ob- 
serves that Nero caused a quantity to be 
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burnt at the obsequies of Poppaea,* greater 
than what he supposes the countries from 
which they were imported could produce 
in the year. Though those assertions may 
be exaggerated^ they shew at least that a 
most profuse use was made of those articles 
on particular occasions. He observes that 
heaps were consumed on the carcases of the 
dead^ whilst only grains were offered to 
the gods.-f* 

Cinnamon s^pears to have been in great 
demand. The fine Cinnamon is produced 
on the island of Ceylon only; different 
species of inferior kinds are found in vari- 
ous parts of India. Pepper was then, as 
now, produced on the coast of Malabar ; 
quantities may also have been brought 
from the island of Sumatra into the penin- 



* A. D. «5. 

t Bariti remm asseverant, bob fern tantom aBPUO 
foti^ ^BaotHm Nero princeps novissimo Poppaes suas 
die concremaverit. .Sstimantur postea toto orbe sin- 
gulis annis tot funera, acervatimque congesta honoii 
cadavemm, qus[Diis per singulas micas dantur.-— jPIvi . 
lib. xii. c. 41. (tom. ii. p. 343. edit. Bipont.) 
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sula of India, as well as spices from the 
Molucca islands, and purchased in the 
peninsula by the traders from Egypt and 
Persia. Besides the aromatics brought 
from India, considerable quantities were 
likewise brought from Arabia. . 

The exports to India consisted chiefly of 
light woollen cloths for the use of the inha- 
bitants in the northern provinces; brass 
and copper vessels; tin brought by the 
Romans from England; lead, coral, glass 
vessels, oil of olives, storax, partly the 
produce of Italy, but chiefly of the Grecian 
islands; some wrought silver, but princi- 
pally bullion. Pliny states the balance 
against Rome of trade with the East at a 
hundred millions of Sesterces, or 1,041,666 
pounds sterling.* 

It appears that, before the expedition of 
Alexander, the productions of India were 
brought into the Persian dominions by 
land, and continued to be conveyed thither 
under Seleqcus Nicator and his successors. 






* See Pliny, lib. xii. c. 41. 
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About 250 years before Christ, the Parthi- 
ans, under their leader Arsaces, having 
made themselves masters of Persia, fomiied 
with their ancient possessions a power that 
often successfully disputed that of the Ro- 
mans.* The Arsacidae, or racie of Arsaces, 
continued to reign over Persia 477 years, 
when in the year 227 of our sera, the 
reigning prince, named Artaban, was as- 
sassinated and the Parthians expelled, by a 
Peirsian who afterwards took the name of 
Ardshir or Artaxerces, whose dynasty, 
named Sassanidse, continued to reign ov6r 
Persia until it was conquered by Omar, 
second Calif from Mohammed, in the year 
of Christ 632. 
Besides the productions of India, which 



* The Parthians before their conquests, possessed only 
the hilly tract of country bordering on Aria, They^ af- 
terwards extended themselves W. and N. W. towards 
the Caspian. Their capital, which is said by Ptolemy, 
•to lie in the middle of their dominions, wa9 named 
Hecatompylos. Under Darius Hystaspes their country 
was included in the 16th Satrapy or Yiceroyship of his 
empire. 
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from a very remote period were brought 
into Persia by land, it appears that after 
the expulsion of the Parthians a commerce 
betweeu the two countries was opened by 
sea. The commodities brought from India 
into the Persian Gulf, were, by means of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and from these 
by caravans, distributed through every part 
of the Persian Empire. Though trans- 
porting them to Persia by sea, must have 
abridged the time, and lessened the expense 
of the mode formerly in use, it appears, 
nevertheless, that the practice of carrying 
goods by land, was still continued, though 
probably in a less degree than before the 
intercourse by sea was opened. The pro- 
ductions of India and China were now 
brought into Europe from Persia as well as 
Egypt. Besides those of China which 
were purchased in India, and brought 
from thence into the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs by sea, some, and especially raw 
arid wrought silks, were brought directly 
from China into Persia by land : the cara- 
vans setting out from Bokhara, situated on 
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the river Politemus, and passing by the 
city now named Samarcand^* also situated 
on that river, proceeded to the frontiers of 
China, and again returned by the same 
I'oute- The Indian and Chinese com- 
modities that were destined for Europe, 
were transported to the borders of the 
Caspian, embarked there, and from the 
opposite shore carried to ports on the Eux- 
ine; where being again embarked, they 
passed through the Bosphorus to Constan** 
tinople and other ports in the Levant. In 
less remote times goods brought from India 
by sea, were also landed at Bassora, from 
thence conveyed to Aleppo, and aft^- 
wards to Scanderoon and Tripoli. 

But the inland commerce between India 

"* ■ III I—— — .— — — ^■^^^— ^— ^^-^»^— ■— ■— — >»ai— — »ii 

* Samarcand, the Maraganda of SCrabo and Plinj«— 
The Politemus or Sogda^ which flows by it and Bokha- 
ra, discharges itself into the Oxus or Oihon beyond 
Biband in N. Lat. ST 4^. 

At Bokhara there was a rich'Silver mine; another at 
a place named Aderbigian; and another at Shiras ; the 
two former we believe still continue to be wrought, but 
the latter is said to be at present neglected, the 
procured being unequal to the dwrge of working 
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and China, and the dominions of the Greek 
Emperors, was frequently interrupted, and 
constantly exposed to the arbitrary exac- 
tions of the Persian government. The 
luxury which prevailed in the Byzantine 
empire, exceeded, if possible, that men- 
tioned to have been practised at Rome ; 
and, at both places, to have been deprived 
of what served to gratify vanity, or sensual, 
appetite, would have been considered as a 
misfortune. 

Justinian ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople in the year of Christ 527, and 
Khosroes, surnamed the Great, of the 
Sassanide race, that of Persia in 531. 
Justinian found the empire engaged in war 
with the Persians, from whom in 532 he 
obtained peace on condition of paying a 
tribute to Khosroes, and putting him in 
possession of the passed of Caucasus. A 
second war broke out between them in 540, 
and was continued, with the intervention 
of some short truces, for about twenty years, 
during which time the commerce through 
Per«ia to Constantinople was almost entire- 
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ly suspended. But in the course of this 
war^ an unforeseen event introduced, the 
culture of silk into the Greek Emperor's 
own dominions. Two Persian Monks em* 
ployed as Christian missionaries, having 
penetrated into the country of the Seres, 
or China, had occasion to observe the 
labours of the silk- worm, and the progress 
of fabricating its productions. Too pious 
to communicate their discoveries to their 
unbelieving countrymen, in the year 555, 
they repaired to Constantinople and ex- 
plained them to the Emperor. They even 
undertook to bring silk- worms to his.capital, 
which they afterwards accomplished, by 
secretly conveying the eggs of those insects, 
in canes hollowed for the purpose. These 
being afterwards hatched by the heat of 
dung,and fed with the leaves of the mulberry- 
tree, grew into maturity, and speedily mul- 
tiplied. Numbers of the insects were rear- 
ed in different parts of Greece, particu- 
larly at Athens, Corinth, and various 
places in the Peloponnesus. From Greece 
they were carried into Sicily and Italy, and 
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subsequently into other countries* In pro- 
cess of time, considerable manufactures of 
silk were established in different parts of 
Europe. The importation of wrought silk 
from the East gradually declined, but 
owing to the great consumption of that 
article, as well as on account of the quality, 
considerable quantities of raw, or unspun 
silk continue to be brought both from India 
and China. 

In 561 a treaty of peace for fifty years 
was concluded between Justinian and 
Khosroes, in which some stipulations were 
itiade in regard to commerce. 

Desirous of avoiding whatever may be 
foreign to our 'subject, we are nevertheless 
led to take notice of some circumstances^ 
which must necessarily have had influence 
on the intercourse and commerce with 
India. 

Justinian died at Constantinople the 14th 
of November, 565, in the eighty-third year 
of his age, and 38th of his reign. He was 
succeeded by his nephew Justin, whose 
history is a continued scene of disgrace and 
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losses abroad, of oppressions and vexations 
exercised at home. His power was confid« 
ed to ministers whose conduct caused their 
master to be despised, and his govern* 
ment detested. In 572 he imprudently, and 
in violation of the treaty above mentioned, 
renewed the war with the Persians. Khos- 
roes immediately put himself at the head of 
his armies, and laid siege to Dara in Meso- 
potamia; while his general, Adarman, ra- 
vaged the country as far as Antioch, and 
took and reduced to ashes the city of Apa^ 
mea. Dara, which was considered of high 
importance to each party for the security of 
their respective frontiers in that quarter, 
surrendered after an obstinate defence, and 
the feeble Justin now trembled for his 
capital itself The events of this war, and 
the discontents that prevailed, induced him 
to resign his sceptre into abler hands. His 
only son by his wife Sophia, had died in 
infancy. Setting aside his own kindred, he 
chose for his successor a distinguished of- 
ficer named Tiberius, who commanded the 
Imperial guards. The ceremonial of abdi- 

VOL. II. X 
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cation and investiture was performed in the 
presence of the Senate, the Patriarch, and 
some of the principal clergy, Justin's 
speech on this occasion, as recorded by 
Theophylactus Simoeatta, may serve as an 
instructive lesson to sovereigns in genefaL* 

* The Emperor addressing himself to Tiberius, said: 
^' You behold the ensigns of supreme power. You are 
^^ about to receive them not from my hand, but from the 
^' hand of God. If you honour them, from them you will 
^^ derive honour. Respect the Empress your mother ; 
"you are now her son; before, you were her servant. 
'^ Delight not in blood, abstain fixun revenge ; avoid 
^ those actions by which I have incurred the public 
^' hatred, and consult the experience rather than the 
^^ example of your predecessor. As a man, I have sin- 
" ned ; as a sinner, I have, even in this life, been pu- 
^^ nished : but these servants (pointing to his ; minis* 
^ ters) who have abused my confidence, and encouraged 
" my passions, will appear with me before the tribunal 
^^ of Christ. I have been dazzled by the splendour of 
" the diadem r be thou wise and modest; remember what 
^ you were — remember what you are. You see around 
^^ us your subjects and children; with the authority^ 
" assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love your people 
^ like yourself; cultivate the afiections, and maintain the 
*^ discipline of the army; protect the fortunes of the rich— 
^^ relieve the necessities of the poor." 

Theophylactus 
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The choice made by' Justin of Tiberius 
was universally approved at the time, and 
justified by experience. To Justin he was 
an affectionate and grateful son; to his 
people, a just and protecting ruler. The 
virtues of the Byzantine prince were as 
conspicuously eminent as the vices of the 
Roman Emperor of that name, and which 
have rendered it proverbially odious. 

Tiberius, soon after he mounted the 
throne, obtained a truce with the Persians 
for the term of three years. He began how- 
ever actively to prepare for wan The. army, 
which had been neglected during the late 
reign, was completed, and discipline re- 
stored. Khosroes when informed of the 
measures he was pursuing, resolved to an- 
ticipate his design. Dismissing the ambas- 
sadors of Tiberius, he again crossed the 



, TheopbylactuB, who wrote under Heraclius, about 32 
years after the death of Justin, declares this speech U} be 
exactly conformable with that pronoi|nced by the Em- 
peror. See Theophjlactus, lib. iii. c. xi, Corpus Byz. 
Hist. Edition of the Royal printing Press, Paris^ :166& 

x2 
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his reign and 80th of his age, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Hormouz, a prince 
unworthy to fill the throne of his illustrious 
father. 

On the western side of the mountains of 
Imaus, named Altai, lived a tribe of people 
subject to the Khan of Geougen, or eastern 
Tartary. The country they inhabited was 
named by the Persians Turkistan, and its 
inhabitants Turks. Famous for its iron 
mines, the people were chiefly employed in 
working them, and in fabricating arms for 
the service of the Khan. A Turkish leader, 
named by some Bertezena, by others Tou- 
mouen, having, for some signal service per- 
formed by him, demanded in recompense 
the daughter of the Khan in marriage, his 
request was not only rejected, but the re- 
fusal accompanied with expressions of con- 
tempt. Indignant at the insult, he excited 
his countrymen to shake off their yoke.* 
Hie measures begun by Bertezena were 
completed under his successor Mokan, 



♦ About the year S50. 
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After various struggles, the Khan was i 
feated and slain inagreat and bloody batth 
and his kingdom subdued. Such of th 
Geougens as continued to adhere to th) 
family of their late prince, fled into otheri 
countries. The armies of the Turks soon 
became numerous; their soldiers, hardenei 
by fatigue and climate, were stout, activ 
and brave; and we find them in the coun 
of a few years extending their conquests 1 
the confines of the dominions of the Y 
sian monarch, from which they were nofl 
separated only by the Oxus. From 
countries most distant from their seat ofl 
government, they only exacted an acknow^a 
ledgement of vassalage, and the payment o 
a moderate tribute. Their chief continue 
to prefer for his place of residence, a valley 
in the mountains of Altai, to richer countries 
and more delightful climes. A body of 
Geougens, who on the conquest of their 
country fled from thence, had found refuge 
in the territories of Justinian. An embassy 
was sent to him by the Turkish chief) re- 
quiring that the Geougen emigrants should 
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either be delivered to him, or obliged to 
quit his dominions. A second embassy- 
was sent to his successor Justin';* and the 
prince of Sogdiana, vassal of Mokan, and 
employed by him on this occasion, was 
authorized to propose an alliance with 
Justin against Khosroes. Offers were also 
made for facilitating the commerce between 
the Byzantine empire and China ; and it 
may have been in consequence of this 
treaty that the Turks menaced the Persia© 
territories, just as hostilities were about to 
be renewed between Tiberius and Khosroes. 
Egypt, while it formed part of the Chris^ 
tian Greek Empire, continued to be one of 
the chief ^channels of trade for Eastern 
commodities ; but Omar after his conquest 
of Persia in 632, also iu a very few years 
subdued Syria, Phenicia, Palestine, and 
Egypt. Under thp Khalifs, the trade 
between India and Egypt seems to have 
been but in a languid state. The govern- 
ment of the Khalifs in Egypt, ended under 



* Sometimes named Justinian l}. 
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Adhad, who in 1169, having applied to 
Nurradin, king of Damascus, for assistance 
against the Christians, a large body of 
troops was accordingly sent to his aid, under 
the command of Saladin, a Curd soldier of 
fortune, who by his talents and services, 
had risen to great eminence, and gained the 
confidence of his sovereign. Saladin after 
defending Adhad deposed him, and pro- 
claimed his master Nuraddin sovereign of 
Egypt: on the death of Adhad in 1171, 
Saladin assumed the government of Egypt 
in his own name, and on the death of Nu- 
raddin, he also took possession of Damas- 
cus and all his other extensive territories. 
This Sultan, so well known in European 
history, for his victories over, and magna- 
nimity towards, the Christians in the Holy 
Land, died at Damascus in 1193, at the 
age of 57 years, after a reign of 24. He 
was succeeded in the government of Syria 
by his eldest, son M alek- Al- Afdhal, and in 
Egypt by his second son Malek-Al-Aaiez. 
Saladin, soon after his taking possession 
of Egypt, had formed a chosen corps of 
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troops, of children of Christian captives, 
whom he caused to be educated in the Mo- 
hammedan religion. To this corps he gave 
the name of Mamluks, meaning, we be- 
lieve, slaves. About a hundred years after 
the death of Saladin, the Mamluks, now 
a very formidable body, placed an oflSicer 
of their own to rule over Egypt, and this 
mode of electing a chief on the demise of 
the one formerly chosen, continued until 
the year 1516, when Campson Gaurie, the 
last Mamluk ruler, was overcome and put 
to death by Selim I., and Egypt annexed 
to the Othom?Ln Empire. 

The Othomans, after having stripped 
the Christian Emperors of all their posses- 
sions in Asia, carried their conquests in 
Europe under Amurath I., almost to the 
walls of Constantinople; which was finally 
taken in 1459, by Mohammed II., when 
the last Greek Emperor, Constantine Pale- 
ologus, perished in the assault. 

The Venetians, in consequence of ar- 
rangements with the Greek Emperors, had, 
from about the middle of the sixth century. 
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sojught to engross the supplying of the 
western parts of Europe, with the produc- 
tions of the East : but in the republic of 
Genoa they found a formidable rival to 
contend with, both in maritime commerce, 
and for superiority of naval power. The 
Genoese not only frequented the ports of 
the Mediterranean, but even some on the 
Euxine sea, where the Greek Emperors, in 
reward for services rendered by them,* al- 



* In assisting to reeover Constantinople firom the 
Western Christians, who had kept possession of itfiftj- 
seven years ; and also for having relieved it when block- 
aded by a Venetian fleet. 

The Croisaders took possession of Constantinople in 
1804, and kept it until the S5th of July, 1S6 1, when it was 
surprised and taken by Michael Paleologus. The chiefs, , 
or, as they named themselves. Emperors, that govern- 
ed Constantinople during those fifty-seven years were, 

Baudouin, or Baldwin, Count of Flanders and Hai- 
nault, chosen in 1304. 

His brother Henry, who succeeded him in 1906, and 
who was succeeded in 1S16, by, 

Peter de Courtenay, Count of Auvergne, who had 
espoused lolanda, sister of the two former Emperors. 

Robert de Courtenay, son of Peter, chosen in 1218. 

B^udoiR 
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lowed them to form establishments at 
Asoph, Trebisond, or Trapezium, and CafFa, 
or Theodosia. We also find a gift made to 
them of the city of Smyrna,* and a grant 
by Andronicus Paleologus, of a piece of 
ground near Constantinople, on which they 
began to build houses and magazines, — ^the 
same spot that is now named Pera. — ^The 
decline of the Genoese power in the Adria- 
tic and Levant may be ascribed in the first 
instance, and indeed principally, to the 
immense loss sustained by them in their 
unsuccessful attack on the city of Venice, 
in 1379 ; from that epoch their influence in 

Baudouin, or Baldwin de Courtenay, (brother of 
Robert) chosen in 1228, who, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, escaped into Italy, where he died in 1273. 

The late &mily of Courtenay was descended from king 
Louis y I. surnamed Le Cfros, by Peter, his seventh and 
youngest son, who, early in the 13th century, married 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and heiress of Renaud de 
Courtenay, Count of Edessa. The male line of Peter, 
son of Louis Le Ghros, became extinct in France, in the 
person of Charles Roger de Courtenay, who died in 
1730. 

* Ann. 1261. 
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the Levant, and with it their. commerce, 
declinedi whilst the Venetians became in a 
short time the only traders for eastern com- 
modities. And though they were threatened 
to be excluded from this commerce in con- 
sequence of sending succours to Constanti- 
nople, when besieged by Mohammed 11. ; 
yet, having found means to pacify the 
Turkish government, they seem to have 
been afterwards as much favoured by it, as 
thfey formerly had been by the Christian 
Emperors, 

The discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, 
in 1497, changed the course of trade be- 
tween Europe and India. The first enter- 
prize was a voyage of discovery only ; but 
on the 10th of February, 1502, Gama was 
sent back to India with a fleet of twenty 
vessels qf different sizes, and returned to 
Lisbon on the 1st of September, 1503, with 
thirteen ships laden with different products 
of the east. A great part of the traffic of 
Indian commodities was hence transferred 
to Lisbon, where it continued until afler 
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the seizure of the kingdom of Portugal by 
Philip IL and the successful revolt of the 
people of the United Provinces against that 
prince. Many of the possessions that had 
been held in India by the Portugueze, were 
conquered by the Dutch, virho now became 
the principal European settlers in India, 
and the chief traders with that country. — 
It was only on the 31st of December, 1600, 
that Queen Elizabeth granted a Charter to 
George, Earl of Cumberland, and others, 
permitting them to trade to India, under 
the title of The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies. The first adventure was conducted 
by Captain James Lancaster, who sailed 
with four vessels in 1601 ; and returned in 
September, 1603; having performed his 
voyage in two years and seven months. 
Certain commodities continued however to 
be brought through Persia and Egypt into 
Europe, but of so little amount, as scarcely 
to have merited attention. The history of 
the commerce with India subsequent to 
that period, is foreign to our purpose. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



With the first accounts we have of India^ 
a mighty empire at once opens to our view; 
which, in extent, riches, and population, 
has not we believe been equalled by any 
one nation on the globe. We find an in- 
genious and refined system of religion and 
civil policy established ; sciences and arts 
known and practised ; and all of these evi- 
dently brought to the degree of perfection 
they had attained at that remote period, 
by the accumulated experience of many 
preceding ages. We see a country abound- 
ing in fair and opulent cities ; magnificent 
temples and palaces ; useful and ingenious 
artists employing the precious stones and 
metals in curious workmanship ; manufac- 
turers fabricating cloths, which, in the 
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fineness of their texture, and the beauty 
and duration of some of their dyes, have 
not hitherto been equalled by those of any 
other nation. Through that immense coun- 
try the traveller was enabled to journey 
with ease and safety ; the public roads 
were shaded with trees to defend him from 
the sun ; at convenient distances, buildings 
were erected for him to repose in ; a friend- 
ly Brahmin attended to supply bis wants ; 
and hospitality and the laws held out assis- 
tance and protection to all alike, to the 
stranger as well as native, of whatever faith 
or country, without prejudice or partiality. 
Their laws, being interwoven with their 
religious doctrines, perhaps threw too great , 
a preponderance on the side of the priest- 
hood ; but the evil which this might have 
occasioned, seems, in some degree, to have 
been rectified by the exclusion of the mem- 
bers of that order from temporal offices ;♦ 

■ I I LI I. M_ ■ - ■ 

* This law still exists in force with respect to the 
Brahmins, who are of the first class of the priesthood ; 
but all whoare not of that class, may, in consequence of 
the chang^es that have been prodoced bjr invasion and 
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so that while they guarded the people from 
tyranny, they secured to the sovereign the 
peaceable and lawful obedience of his sub* 
jects. 

The sciences, being confined to a parti- 
cular cIhsIs, could not be so susceptible of 
that improvement which they may attain 
in countries, where the study of them is 
open to the public at large, and where 
genius is encouraged and respected in what- 
ever sphere it may appear : the priests in 
Hindustan seem early to have foreseen, 
that extension of knowledge among the 
other classes of the community, would pro- 
duce the decline of their authority ; and 
they therefore appear to have guarded 
against it, with an extraordinary degree of 
caution. Yet, with all the exceptions that 
can be made, we must allow, that the laws 
and government of the Hindus tended, as 
much as any others with which we are ac- 
quainted, to procure peace, and promote 



conquesl;^ now follow other puniuits, ppovided they be 
exempt from maDual kber. See Note B, iofre. 
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happiness. They were calculated to pre- 
vent violence, to encourage benevolence 
and charity, to keep the people united 
among themselves, and to prevent their 
tranquillity from being disturbed by the 
introduction of foreign innovations. 

It was never our intention to contend 
with those who have endeavoured to re- 
duce the chronology of the Indians to the 
standard of that now in use with European 
nations ; nor to range ourselves with others 
who have ventured to suppose, that much 
of what was promulgated, and taught by 
the legislator of the Hebrews, was learnt 
by him from the Egyptians, and by these 
from the Hindus ; or, in other words, that 
the laws of Moses are to be traced to Hin- 
dustan. On this, we are ready to concur 
with a learned author ;* who, while he ad- 
mits that communications existed between 
the Egyptians and Indians, long before the 
birth of Moses, observes, that " this will in 
no degree affect the truth and sanctity of 

* Sir William Jones. 
VOL. II. Y 
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the Mosaic history."* Men unwillingly 
renounce opinions in which they have been 
nursed, or which they have undertaken to 
defend : — and those who have been accus- 
tomed to admire the philosophers of Greede 
and Rome, will not easily be brought to 
admit, that, long before these existed, there 
were philosophers in India equal to the 
most celebrated of them, and who in cer- 
tain sciences were their superiors; that, 

♦ Jones's Works, vol. iii. p. 391, et seq. 

He remarks in the same article, that ^^ M. Sonnerat 
refers to a dissertation by Mr. Schmidt, which gained a 
prize at the Academy of Inscriptions, On an Egyptian 
Colony established in India : it would be worth while to 
examine his authorities, and either to overturn or verify 
them by such higher authorities, as are now accessible 
in these provinces. I strongly incline to think him 
right ; arid to believe that Egyptian priests have actu- 
ally come from the Nile to the Granga and Yamuna, 
which the Brahmins most assuredly would never havq 
left: they might, indeed, have come either to be in- 
structed or to instruct; but it seems more probable, 
that they visited the Surmans of India, as the sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart 
knowledge ; nor is it likely, that the self-sufficient Brah- 
mins would have received them as their preceptors." 



% 
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when the Greeks were yet in a state of 
barbarism^ the Hindus were enjoying the 
advantages of a regular system of civil po- 
lity; and that their knowledge, as ^ as 
inquiry has gone, s^pears to have been in- 
digenous, and not furnished to them by 
strangers. 
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Note A. 

(Referred to, toI. i. p. 9.) 

Hindu Accounts of Sandrocotus, King of the Prasii, 
and the celebrated Capital of Paiibothra. 



Sandbocotus, sovereign of the ancient Prasii, is in the 
Sanscrit language termed Chandra-Gupta, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilford, means him who was saved by the 
Moon. '^ By Athenaeus he is called Sandracoptos, by 
odier writers Sandracottos, and by some Androcottos. 
He was called Chandra simply; and, accordingly, Diodo- 
rus Sicnlos calls him Xandrames, from Chandra, or Chan- 
dram in the accusative case ; fpr, in the western parts of 
India, the spoken dialects from the Sanscrit do always 

affect that case."* 

» 

Sir William Jones, from a poem written by Somadeva, 
and a tragedy called the Coronation of Chandra, or Chan- 
dra-Gupta, " discovered, that he really was the Indian king 



* WiUbrd, As. Researches, voL t. p. 284. 
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mentioned by the historians of Alexander, under the name 
of Sandracottos. These two poems I have not been able 
to procure; but I have found another dramatic piecci 
intitled Mudra-Racsbasa, or the Seal of Racshasa, ^ihich 
is divided into two parts: the first may be called the 
Coronation of Chandra-Gupta ; and the second, the Re* 
conciliation of Chandra-Gupta with Mantri-Racshasa, the 
prime minister of his father."* 

By Hindu writers it is said, that Maha Nandi, king of 
Prachi or Prasii, had by a woman of the Sudra cast, a 
son named Nanda, who succeeded him. Nanda is de- 
scribed as victorious in war, and Jlhougb fond of amassing 
wealth, just and wise in government* By his first wife, 
named Ratnavati, he had nine sons, and by a second, named 
Mura, Chandra-Gupta and others; who, to distinguish 
them from those of the first bed, were called, from their 
mother, Muryas. After the death of Nanda, Chandra* 
Gupta found means to exclude the race of Ratnavati, and 
usurp the crown. 

^' Diodorus Siculus and Curtius relate, that Chandram 
was of a low tribe, bis father being a barber. That he, 
and his father Nanda too, were of a low tribe, is de^ 
c.lared in the Vishnu-purana, and in the Bhagavat Chan* 
dram ; and that he, as well as bis brothers, were called 
Maurya, from his mother Mura; and as that word,*)- in 
Sanscrit, signifies a barber, it furnished occasion to his 
enemies to asperse him as the spurious offspring of one* 
Diodorus and Curtius are mistaken in saying, that Chan* 



• ITUford, As. Researches, vol. v. p. 262. 

t " See the Jativiveca, where it is said, the ofispring of a bnrber, 
begot by stealth, of a female of the Sudra tribe, is called Maurya: 
^e ofi&pring.of a barber and a ilava^womair is called Maurya." 
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4ram reigned over the Prasii tt the time of Aleitoder^s 
idvasion ; he wms contemponiry with Seleucus Nicator.'^ 

Megasthenes' was a native of Persiai and appears to 
liave enjojed the confidence of Sybertius, governor for 
Seleucus of Arachosia^f the present Candahar and Ghezni. 
He bad been sent at different times into India by Syber- 
lius, and afterwards by Seleucus, as ambassador to the king 
of the Prasii. 

The country of the Prasii and the site of Palibothra, 
have occasioned so much discussion, that we are induced 
to state some of the opinions in regard to them, which ap- 
pear the best entided to regard. 

Major Rennell says, diat iie empire of the Frani $eemi 
to have included moit of the tract through which the 
Gatiga flows, after it enters the plains of Hindi§tan.X 
But Mr. Wilford, using more positive language, ob- 
aerves: 

** By Prachi, (in Sanscrit,) or the East, is understood 
all the country from Allahabad to the easternmost limits of 
Hindustan: it is called also Purva, an appellation of the 
same import, and Purob in die spoken dialects. From 
Prachi is obviously derived the name of Prasii, which the 
Greeks gave to the inhabitanu of this country. It is 
divided into two parts : the first comprehends all the coun- 
try from Allahabad to Raj-mehal, and the western branch 
of the Ganges ; the second includes Bengal, the greatest 



* Wilford, At. Ret. vol. r. p. d85. 

t See Arrian, Exp. Alex. lib. v. p. StS, edit. Amst. 1668. 

t Speaking of this river, he sayi, that, after qidttiDg the monntshi- 
.oat tract in which it mott hare waodered above eight hundred 
milei, it receives in itt conne through the plainly eleven fivers, some 
of them as large as the Rhine, and none imaller than the Thames^ 
bcsidts as amny more of leaser Dole. 
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put of whidi is known in Sanscrit under the name pf 
Gancara^desaf^ or country of Gancara, from which the 
Greeks made Gangaridas, or Gangaridiai, in the first case. 
Gancara is still the name of a small district near th^ 
summit of the Delta.'' 

'^ The capital city of Prachi Proper, or the western 
part of i^ is declared to be Raj-griha^ or the royal 
mansion. According to the Puranas, it was built by a 
son of king Prithu^ called Haryacsha. It was afterwards 
taken by Btila-Rama, the brother of Crishna, who rebuilt 
it, and assigned it as a residence for one of his sons, who 
are called in general Baliputras, or the children of Bala* 
From this circumstance it was called Balipura, or the 
town of the son of Bab ; but in the spoken dialects it 
was called Bali-putra, because a putra, or son of Bali, 
resided in it. From Bali-putra, the Greeks made Palipa- 
tra and Palibothra, and the inhabitants of the country, of 
which it was the capital, they denominated Palibothri." 

'^ Diodorus Siculus, speaking of Palibothra^ says, that 
it had been built by the Indian Hercules ; who, according 
to Megasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, was worshipped by 
the Suraseni. 'Rieir chief cities were Methora and Cliso- 
bora : the first is now called Mathura, the other, Mugu- 
imgur, by the Musulmans> and Calisapura, by the Hin- 
dus. The whole country about Mathura is called Sura- 
sena, to this day, by learned Brahmins." 

'' The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was ca^ed 
Belus. He is the same with Bala, the brother of Crishna, 
and both are conjointly worshipped at Mathura ; indeed, 
they are considered as one Avatara, or incarnation of 



* This word I am assiired by persons intimately acquainted with the 
Sanscrit, has never been met with by them in that language. 
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VUiDu. Bala is repretanled as a Mauji man, with a club 
in his hand. He is called also Bala-RDina* To decline 
die word Bala^ jou must begin with Balas, which I oeii- 
deive to be an obsolete foim, preserved only for the purpose 
of dedensioDy and etymological, derivation. The first a 
in Bali b pronounced like the first a in America, in the 
eastern parts of India : bul in the western parts, and in 
Benares, it is pronounced exactly like the French e; thus 
the difference between Balas and Belus is not very great 
As Bala sprung from Vishnu, or Hen, he is certainly Heri« 
cula, Heri-KuUas, and Hercules.: Diodorus Siculus says, 
Aat the posterity of Hercules reigned for many centuries 
m Paltbothra, but that they did nothing worthy of being 
recorded; and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned 
pk the Puranas." 

*^ In the Ganga-mahatmya, in which all places of wor- 
ship, and others of note, on the banks of the Ganges, are 
mentioned, the present iovm of Raj-mehal is positively 
declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of the Pura* 
nas, the capital of Prachi, which afterwards was called 
Bali*putra." 

^ Raj-griha in Bengalee and Raj-mehal in Persian, 
s^ifies the same thing. It is also called by the natives 
Raj«mandalam ; and by Ptolemy, Palibothra-mandalon, for 
Bali-putra-mandalam : the first signifies the royal mansion, 
and the second the mansion of the Bala-putras. In a 
more extensive sense, Mandalam signifies the Circle, or 
country belonging to the Bali-putras. In this sense we 
say Coro-mandel, for Cholo, or rather lala-mandal.'^ 

'^ Here I must observe, the present R^-mehal is not 
precisely on the spot where the ancient Baj^iha, or 
'Bali-putra, stood, owing to the strange devastation of the 
Ganges in that part of the country for several centuries 
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past. These clevastations are attested by universal tradi-^ 
tioi]> as well as by historical records, aod the concurring 
testimony of Ralph, Fitch, Tavernier, and other European 
travellers of the last century. When I was at Raj-mehal 
in January last, 1 was desirous of making particular in- 
quiries on the spot, but I could only meet with a few 
Brahmins, and those very ignorant ; all they could tell me 
was, that in former ages, Raj-mehal, or Raj*mandal, was 
an immense city ; that it extended as far as the eastera 
limits of Boglipoore towards Terriagully; but that the 
Ganges, which formerly ran a great way towards the N« 
E. and £. had swallowed it up ; and that the present Raj- 
mehal, forrnerly a suburb of the ancient city, was all that 
remained of that famous place. For further particulars 
they referred me to learned Pundits, who unfortunately 
lived in the interior parts of the country." 

** In the Mudra-racshasa it is declared, that the city io 
which Chandra-Gupta, or Sandrocotus, resided, was to 
the north of the hills ; and, from some particular circum- 
stances that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they 
could not be above five or six miles distant from it. 
Megasthenes informs us also, that this famous city was 
situated near the confluence of the Erannoboas M'ith the 
Ganges. The Erannoboas has be^n supposed to be the 
Sone, which has the epithet of Hiran-ya-baha, or goid 
wasting^ given to it in some poems. The Sone, how- 
ever, is mentioned as a distinct river from the Erannoboas, 
both by Pliny and Arrian, on the authority of Megas- 
thenes: and the word Hiran-ya-baha, from which the 
Greeks made Eraimoboas, is not a proper name, but an op- 
peltatwe^ (as the Greek Chrysorhoas) applicable, and which 
is applied, to any river that rolls down particles of gold with 
its sands. Most rivers in India, as well as in Europe, 
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and more particularly the Ganges, with all the rivera that 
come down from the northern hills, are famous in ancient 
history for their golden sands. The Cossoanus of Arrian, 
or Cossoagus of Pliny, is not the river Coosy, but the 
Cossanor Cattan, called also Cossay, Cossar, and Cassay, 
which runs through the province of Midnapoor, and joins 
the remains of die western branch of the Gtfnges, below 
Nanga-Cussan/' 

'^ The Erannoboas, now the Coosy, has greatly altered 
its course for several centuries past; it now joins the 
Ganges, about five-and-twenty miles above the place 
where it united with that river, in the days of Megastbe- 
nes ; but the old bed, with a small stream, is still viable, 
and is called to this day, Puranah-bahah, the old Coosy, 
or the old channel. It is well delineated in Major Ren- 
nell's Atlas ; and it joins an arm of the Ganges, formerly 
the bed of that river, near a place ^called Nabob-gunge. 
From Nabob-gunge, the Ganges formerly took an exten- 
sive sweep to the eastward, towards Hyatpoor ; and the 
old banks of the river are still visible in that direction. 
From these facts, supported by a close inspection of tbe 
country, I am of opinion, that Balipntra was situated 
near the confluence of the old Coosy with the Ganges, 
and on the spot where the villages of Mynyaree and 
Bissunt-poor-gola, now stand; the Ganges proceeding 
at that time in an easterly direction from Nabob- 
gunge, and to the north of these villages. The for- 
tified part of Palibothra, according to Megasthenes, ex- 
tended about ten miles in length, while the breadth was 
only two; but the suburbs, which extended along the 
banks of the Ganges, were, I doubt not, ten or fifteen 
miles m length. Thus DehU, whilst in a flourishing state, 
extended above thirty miles along the bankn of the Jtumur; 
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bail except about the centre of the town^ conttfted pro- 
perly of ooly a tingle ftreet, parallel to the river.'' 

'^ The ancieot geographersi Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny, have described the situation of Palibothra in iuch 
a manner that it is hardly possible to mistake it. 
' '^ Strabo, who cites Artemidorus, says^ that the Ganges, 
on its entering the plains of India, runs in a south direc- 
tion as far as a town called Ganges, (Oanga-puri) now 
Allahabad, and from thence, with an easterly course, as far 
as Palibothra ; thence to the sea, (according to (he Ghres- 
tomathia from Strabo) in a soudieriy direction. No odier 
place but that which we have assigned for the site of Bali- 
putra, answers to this description of Artemidorus.'' 

'^ Pliny, from Megasthenes, who, according to Strabo, 
had repeatedly visited the court of Chandra-Gupta, says, 
diat Palibothra ivas 425 Roman miles from the confluenee 
of the Jumna with the Ganges. Here it is necessary to 
premise, that Megasthenes says, the liig^ways in Infia 
were measured, atid that at the end of a certaiioi Indian 
measure (which is not named, but it is said to be equal to 
ten stadia) there was a tippui, or sort of column, erected. 
Mo Indian measure answers to this, but the Brahmeni, cnr 
astronomical coss of four to a yojana* This is the Hindfi 
s^a^tf^e coss. It is used to this day by astronomers, atid 
by the inhabitants of the Paqab ; hence it is very often 
called the Panjabi-coss : tbus the dbunce from Labor to 
Multan is reckoned^ to thb day, to be 145 'Panjabi,.or 
90 common coss." 

** In order to iMcertain the number df 'Bmhmeni coss, 
reckoned lormefly between AUahabud and Palibothra, 
multiply the 405 Roman nules by eight, (for Pliny rec- 
koned so nnny stadia to annle) and divide the whole by 
ten, (the numberof >stadialo a eois'Mcording torMq;as- 
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thenes) and we shall have 340 Brahmeni-C088| or 417-18 
British miles ; and this will briug us to within two miles of 
the confluence of the old Coosy with the Ganges." * 

Mr. Wilfordy in support of his opinion, that Palibothra 
stood '' near the confluence of the old Coosy with the 
Ganges/' on a site near the spot where Rajamahal now 
stands, gives the distance, mentioned by Strabo, from Pa- 
libothra to the sea ; and the distances, given by Ptolemy, 
firom Palibothra to several towns situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, above and below it I^ is not necessary to 
follow hhn through this part of his observations: they 
contain, however, many things deserving the attention of 
the curious. 

Robertson supposes Palibothra, or Patali-putrai, to 
have stood at or near to the present Allahabad ; but, at 
the time he wrote, he did not possess the great body 
of information concerning India that has been since ob*' 
jtained.f 

The question then, where Palibothra stood, seems now 
to be brought to this issue, either to adopt the opinions of 
Jones and Rennell, that it was at Patna, or the opinion of 
Wilford, that it was at Rajamahal ; but it is proved beyond 
all doubt, that, besides Palibothra, there were anciently 
other immense cities in those parts of India. 



* On the Chronology of the Hindus, As. Res. vol.y. p. t69, et seq. 
t See Disq, on Ancient India, Note zir. p. 307. (Svo. edit) 
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Note B. 



(Referred to, vo!. i. pp. «70, 272, and p. 320, of this Tolmne.) 

On the Origin of Casts in India; together with an 
Account of the different Classes of Brahmins, and 
their respective Pursuits, 



Thk division into four distinct casts or tribes, of a 
people so numerous as the Hindus, and diffused over so 
large a portion of the globe, together with the invariable 
duration of that institution through a series of so many 
ages, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances to be found in the history of social order; 
especially when the humble state of the fourth class, or 
great body of the people, is considered. 

The Hindi! tradition concerning the origin of casts 
is, that, on the creation of human beings, the Brahmins 
proceeded from the mouth of Brahma ; the Cshatryas from 
his arms; the Vaisyas from his thighs; and the Siidras 
from his feet. To the first was committed the instruction 
of manVind ; to the second, their protection ; to die third, 
the cares of traffic and agriculture ; and to the fourth^ ser- 
vitude. 

With respect to the privileged cast of Brahmins, when 
the Hindu institutions existed in their purity, there were 
four religious orders (Asrama) to one of which every Brah^ 
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min belonged ; the two first were obligatory, the other two 
optional. 

I. The Brachmachariy or those who studied, and occu- 
pied themselves with the study of theology: The second 
book of the Institutes of Menu contains the rules of this 
order. The principal of these are, residence in the house 
where they study and are instructed, strict celibacy, and 
subsisting on alms. 

II. The Griharta, or housekeeper. The third, fourth, 
and fifth books of Menu comprise rules for his observ- 
ance, and the meaqs by which he may lawfully gain a sub- 
astence. 

III. The Vanaprastha, or hermit, having no house or 
fixed habitation, but living in woods, and generally retired 
from the usual haunts of man. 

IV. The Yati, or Yoghi, who devotes himself to pe- 
nances and the performance of extraordinary vows. 

The Gnharta, or Brahmin-householder, is directed to 
derive a subsistence from sacrificing and teaching ; and to 
employ his time in study. Hence there is a great variety of 
appellations for the various sub-divbions of such employ- 
ments; as, 1st, Guru, a spiritual preceptor; — 2d, Achai^a, 
a teacher of the Vedas; — 3d, Upadhyaya, a teacher of a 
particular part of it ; — 4th, Ritvij, an officiating priest ; — • 
5th, Purochita, a family priest to a king, or man of rank ; 
— 6th, Yajya, one who gains a subsistence by performing 
sacrifices for individuals ; — 7th, Grama Yajyaca, a priest 
hired by the inhabitants of a village to perform religious 
rites ; — 8th, Devalaca, a priest who has the charge of a 
temple. The three last offices are considered to be mean, 
and are never held by men of learning or family. Be- 
rides the above appellations, there are innumerable others, 
derived from the particular studies to which individuals 

YOL. II. 2 
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have devoted themselves ; as, Srotriya, one sicilled in the 
Vesta ; — Smarta, learned in the law ; — Jjautisha, an as- 
trologer, &c. 8cc. 

Brahmins exercising these functions, and distinguished 
by these appellations, are found over every part of India at 
this day. But, exclusive of the occupations assigned by 
Menu to the sacerdotal class, multitudes of Brahmins are 
now found in the army and engaged in commerce. This 
deviation is not the consequence of distinctions amoi^ 
them, but the result of the general license granted by 
Menu, in times of distress, to seek a subsistence by Utit 
duties of inferior classes, when it cannot be procured by 
their own. The permission and its restrictions are con- 
tained in the tenth book of the Institutes of Menu. Hie 
whole period that has elapsed since the conquest of lildia, 
by the Mohammedans, is considered by Hindu casui^ as 
a time of distress ; and individuals have sought a snbm- 
tence, or fortune, by professions from which they were 
originally excluded.' In a country where eveiy man par- 
sues the profession of his father, this naturally led to certain 
families of Brahmins becoming, in their occupations and 
pursuits, entirely secular, though this circumstance ddi^ 
not at all detract from the respect they personally require 
from the inferior classes, or exempt them from restrictionk 
in regard to diet, from mixing with other tribes, or Srbin 
the observance of other rules originally prescribed to thdr 
class. 
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Note C. 

(Referred to, vol, u p. SOI.) 

Historical Sketch of the Mahrattae. 



The first person upon record, who distinguished himself 
as chief of the Mahratta nation, and who may be consi- 
dered as the founder of their empire, was Seeva, or 
Seeva-jee, who began to flourish so lately as about the 
middle of the 17th century. His great grandfather, Bhau- 
gah Booslah, is said to have been an illegitimate son of 
Rana Bheem, sovereign of the Rajahpoot State of Ou- 
diapoor, and of the most ancient race of Hindu princes. 
Booslah finding himself, on account of the illegitimacy of 
his birth and the obscure origin of his mother, of no con* 
sideration at Oudiapoor, went into Candeish, where, af- 
ter having acquired considerable wealth and reputation in 
the service of a Rajah of that province, he quitted it, and 
purchased a tract of land near to the city of Poonah. Boos- 
lah left a son, named Maulo-jee, who, after the death of 
his father, entered into the service of a chief, named 
Jaddoo Roy. His son, named Shah-jee, married the only 
daughter of Jaddoo. From that marriage was born Seeva- 
jee, in the year 1628. In consequence of a dispute be- 
twe#n Jaddoo Roy and his son-in-law Shah-jee, the latter, 
quitting him, entered into the service of the King of 
Beejapoor, who gave him the command of 10,000 horse, 
and, as is frequently practised in India, a Jagheer for the 

z2 
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charge of mAintaiiuDg them. Shah'jee married a second 
wife, named Toka Bee, by whom he had a son, named 
£ko-jee, who was afterwards Rajah of Tanjore. Shah- 
jee was killed, in 1667; by a fall from his horse, in hunt- 
ing, and was succeeded by his son, Seeva-jee. The 
King of Beejapour dying, Seeva-jee, taking advantage of 
feuds that dien prevailed, resolved to make himself inde- 
pendent; he accordingly took arms, and, having made 
himself master of several important places, they were 
afterwards, together with their territories, ceded to him 
by his late master's widow, who exercised the office of 
R^ent.* Seeva-jee established his chief residence at 
Sattarah, about fifity miles from Poonab. Having de- 
clared hostility to the Mohammedans, numerous Hindus 
resorted to his standard. Aurengzebe, unable to subdue 
him, and finding some of his finest provinces constantly 
exposed to his incursions, entered into an accommodation 
with him, by which the Mahrattas pretend, that he con- 
sented to their having a certain part of the clear revenue 
of the Deckhan, which has been dedominated Chouie. 
This real or pretended arrangement, furnished them with 
a pretext for invading the territories of the difierent 
princes and viceroys of the southern provinces of the 
onpire, in order to levy what was claimed by them. 

Seeva-jee, who had taken the title of Rajah of Satarah, 
dying in the year 1660, left the extensive territories he had 
acquiied to his son Samba-jee. In 1689^ Samba-jee was 
assasanated, and, it is alleged, at the instigation of Au- 
rei^ebe, with whom war had been renewed. He was suc- 
ceeded by hb son Saho-jee, or, as named by some, Rgpk 



* Taveniiev mentions bis liaving seen this Qioeen-Be^ent^ 
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8abaU| who, as he advanced in life becoming infinn and 
indolent, delegated to his minister, Balbrjee Bishwanaot^ a 
Brahmin, bom at Gokiun, the cares of government and the 
entire exercise of his power, with the title of Mookhperd- 
haun, or chief civil magistrate.* 

Rajah Sahou, or Saho-jee, died without issue in 1740^ 
after a reign of fifty years, leaving nephews by his brother. 
The wisdom of the administration of Balbrjee Bidiwa- 
naut, during the time he had enjoyed the office of Mookh, 
.or Peishwah, had guned him the love and confidence of 
the people and army ; but tlie sentiments of gratitude and 
loyalty were absorbed by ambition to rule. — ^He made use 
of the influence he had acquired under his benefactor, so 
firmly to establish his power, that he not only retained the 
high office of Peishwah during his life, but transmitted it 
to his posterity, and this form of government has subsisted 
ever since. On the death of a Peishwah, his son, or in 
failure, of a son, his next male relation, succeeds to his 
title and authority. 

Saho-jee, during the latter years of hb life, having shut 
liimself up in the fortress of Sattarah, was never seen by 
the public ; and 4he Mahrattas, forgetting hb rights . with 
bis person, looked up to and obeyed his vicegerent only. 
The mean capacity of his successor. Ram Rajah, was 
another favourable circumstance for consolidating the 
power of Bishwanaut, who, on his decease, was sue* 
ceeded in the full enjoyment of the authority he had exer- 
cised by his son, Bajee-Rao. At that time Rago-jee 



* Th£ Penim word Peiihwahf retponding to Mookh, i$ generally em- 
pl&fed in tpeaJdng qfihU office^ but Mookk only U engraved antkeeedtef 
ike permm who hoUU thit o^c^.— Bfarqiys of WeJleslcy'i Hiftory of tha 
Mahratta War, Appendix, p. 6. 
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Booslah, of the £unily of Seeva-jee^ was Buclcafai, or 
chief commander of the Satarah troops^ and held the 
province of Berar as a Jagbeer. Discontented at the 
usurpations of the Peishwah, be retired to Berar^ which 
he retained under his own dominion^ acknowkdgiiq;^ how* 
ever, the Satarah Rajah as his liege lord and chief. 

The descendants of Seeva-jee still exist, and reside in 
the fortress of Satarah; where, though in fact prisoners, the 
eldest in succession is nominally considered as sovereign of 
the Mahratta nation. The Peishwah, on succeeding to 
that office, receives a dress of honour from him ; before 
be takes the field in person he goes to Satarah, to have an 
audience of leave from him, and the country, to a cer* 
tain extent round Satarah, is secure i^ainst all military ex- 
actions, and held in respect. 

All negociations, on the part of the Mahratta jiatioo, 
generally considered, are carried on, and the treaties that 
may result from them concluded, by the Peisbwab only; 
they are held to be obligatory upon all Mahratta cbiefuuiia 
and feudatories, even though not consulted in regard to 
them, as being made in the name of the supreme head of the 
state, the Peisbwab apparently actii^ by his authority. 
But several of those chiefs, in consequence of the weak- 
ness of the Peishwah's government, for some time paat, 
and of the frequent contentions, which have arisen among 
the members of the family itself, are in fact become inde- 
pendent, although they still continue to acknowlec^e tbm 
Peisbwab as the executive minister of state. 

'^ They possess no acknowledged right, however, to 
conclude separate engagements with foreign states, unless 
the tacit permission to make conquests* should be thought 

* '< When the province of Malwa was assigned to Holkar aod Sein- 
diah, for Uie payment of their troops, it was stipobted, that of the 
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fo confer that right ; but even in this case it must also be 
ioferred^ that they have not the right to conclude engage- 
ments affecting the Peishwah's supremacy. They are 
liound to pay allegiance to the Peishwah, and are to 
every intent officers and subjects of the Mahratta state, of 
which the Peishwah is the supreme executive authority."* 
The principal chiefs of the Mahratta nation, are, 

1. The Peishwah, whose capital and place of residence 
is the city of Poonah. 

2. The Holkar family, whose capital is Indore, a city 
of Malwa. 

3. The Scindiah family, whose capital, we believe, is 
now Onjein. The late Madba-jee Scindiah, who died at 
the beginning of 1794, extended his territories over n 
great part of the northern provinces of Hindustan, got 
|K>ssession of Dehly and the person of the Mogul Em- 
peror, in whose name he affected to act as first minister^ 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Dowlat Row Scindiah, 
whom he had adopted as his son. 

4. The Rajah of Berar, who does not indeed possess 
so great a military force as Scindiah had, though his go- 
vernment is more solidly established, and his person more 
respected. The province of Berar, as has been observed, 
formed part of the dominions of the Rajah of Satarah. 
Rago-jee Boosolah, the first Rajah of Berar, and from 
whom the present Rajah is descended, was of the Sata- 
rah family ; and, though he has acted with the Peishwah 



conquests which they might atchieve, one portion should belong to 
the Peishwah, and another portion to Holkar and Scindiah resf^ec- 
tively."— Nole ^ the %wquit nf WelkBiey^HUtory qf the Mahrattu 
Wat, Appendix, p. 9. 

* Marquis of Wellesley, ibid. 
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on many occasions/ yet we do not believe that he ever ac- 
knowledged himseirto be subordinate to him, or obliged 
to enter into bis plans. ' 

Besides these four principal chiefs, there are severd 
other Rajahs of inferior note.* 

Before the Mahrattas, like some of the other Indian 
powers,' began to entertain Europeans in their service, and 
adopt and imitate the European discipline and tactics, 
thfe strength of a MahraUa army consisted almost entirely 
of cavalry. Both horse and rider were inured to fatigue. 
Great bodies of cavalry ha¥e been known to march at the 
rate of fifty and sixty miles a day for some days succes- 
sively. Some parts of the Mahratta countries abound with 
horses, and produce a breed, much ' esteemed, called the 
Bfaeemerteddy horse; but the common Mahratta w^ar- 
horse is a large-boned ill-looking animal. ' The only 
weapon used by horsemen is a sabre, in the choice -of 
which they are very curious and intelligent. They learn 
the use of it, and dexterity in the management of the 
lorse^ from their infancy. Their dress, in war, consists 
of a quiked jacket of cotton cloth, wWch is perhaps a 
better defence against cuts of the sword than any other 
light military dress ; under it is a vest of linen, made to fit 
close to the body, and cross over the breast. The 
jacket is taken oiF when its warmth proves inconvenient. 
A pair of pantaloons, fastened round the middle, over the 
end of the vest, descends to the ankles. On the head a broad 
turban is worn, which descending behind, and on each side 
of the head, nearly as low as the top of the shoulder, defends 
the head and neck both from the heat of the sun and from the 



"* For an account of them see the Marquis of Wellesley's History of 
Ae Mahratta War, Appendix, p. 27, et seq. 
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sword of the enemy. Food for the rider and his horse, to-be 
bad recourse to in case of emergency^ is contained in a 
small bag tied tight upon the saddle. That for the rider 
consists in a few cakes^ a small quantity of rice or flour, and 
some salt and spices : that of the horse, of a kind of black 
peas called gram^ and balls made of the meal of those peas 
mixed with ghee^ and some hot herbs or spices. Those 
balls are given by way of cordial, to restore the vigour of 
the horse after extraordinary fatigue, and it is said that a 
small. quantity of bang is sometimes added, a drug whicli^ 
if taken moderately, exhilarates the spirits ; but, if taken ia 
large quantities, it produces a sort <rf furious inloxicatioiK 
Tents, except a few for some of the principal officers, were 
rarely used. Their irruptions were frequently so sudden, 
and so rapidly executed, that the first intelligence of their 
hostile intentions was their appearance in the territories they 
designed to invade. In consequence of their frequent war8> 
there are few countries in Hiudustau which are not perfectly 
known to them. Detached parties precede the main 
army ; others scour the country on either flank, and the 
provisions they can collect are driven towards the spot 
where the main army is to halt. As hay is scarcely ever 
made in the southern parts of India, the horses are accus* 
tomed to eat grass dug up by the roots, which afford a 
considerable degree of nourishment, and correct the purga- 
tive quality of the blade. The rider having first provided 
for his horse, goes to his own temperate meal, which hav- 
ing finished, he lies down perfectly contented by his side^ 
and on the first stroke of the nagar, or great drum, in** 
stantly mounts him again. 



* A sort of clarified batter. 
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The Mahrattaa relate strange accounts of the extraordi- 
nary sagacity of their horses ; and indeed, from their being 
constantly ^ith their riders, who are fond of caressing and 
talking to them, they acquire the intelligence and docility 
of small domestic animals. 

If the intention of the Mahrattas in invading a country, 
be to resent some injury, force its sovereign to pay the 
choute, or comply with any other demand, tbeir devastations 
are then terrible : they drive off the cattle, destroy the 
harvest, pillage and bum the villages, and maim and cut 
down all who may resist their requisitions, or attempt to 
conceal their effects. On the report of their approach^ 
the frightened inhabitants fly for refuge to the hills, to the 
woods, and under the walls of fortified towns. The ra- 
^dity of their motions leaves but little chance of bringing 
tbem to a general action ; and the mischief done by their 
incursions, has frequently induced the party menaced or 
attacked by them, to obtain peace or procure their depar- 
ture by complying with their demands. 

Such were their armies and mode of warfare, previous 
to the introduction of foreign innovations. Such were 
they under Seeva-jee and other leaders, and when they ob- 
liged Aurengzebe himself to enter into arrangements with 
them. 

To conclude : — In referring to those times, and even to 
the epoch when the author left India, he may perhaps be 
authorised to repeat what be has said in another place. 
** If we only view the Mahrattas as engaged in warfare, 
Acy must necessarily sometimes appear as the most cruel 
of barbarians ; but if we enter their country as travellers, 
and consider them in a state of peaceful society, we find 
them strictly adhering to the principles of their religion ; 
in harmony among themsdves, aqd ready to receive and 
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assist the stranger. The excesses they commiti therefore, 
cannot hkly be ascribed to a natural ferocity of character, 
but perhaps may be dictated by policy, or inspired by re- 
venge: they may sometimes wish to obtain that by the 
dread of their invasions, which otherwise would only be 
effected by a tedious war ; or sometimes to be provoked 
to retaliate on the Mohammedans the cruelties they have 
long exercised upon their countrymen/** 

Anquetil, in his preliminary discourse to the Ztiida* 
Avesta, says : 

'^ The country of the Mahrattas is generally an open 
country, f The people are cheerful, strong, and healthy, 
and reckon for their security on their courage and their 
arms. Their principal force is in their cavalry. Hospitality 
is their ruling virtue. Their country appeared to roe, that 
of nature — I fancied myself, when speaking with the 
Mahrattas, to be conversing with men of the first ages of 
the world." 



Note D. 

(Referred to, vol. ii. p. 83.) 

Additional Remarks on the Astronomy of the Hindib 

by M. Delambre. 

The preceding observations on the astronomy of the 
Hindus having been submitted in manuscript to Mr. 
Delambre,j: he was pleased to address the following letter 



* Sketches of the Hindi&s, toI. ii. pp. SOT, 908. 

t Meaning the parts of it that he had visited. 

t Mr. Delambre has been long distmgaiihed as an acliva flWBiber 
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and remarks to the author, which, as throwing further 
l^ht on thb interesting subject, tlie reader may not be dis- 
pleased to peruse : — 

'^ Ije M6moire que M. Chevalier m'a transmis de 
votre part, Monsieur, itoit bien fait pour exciter ma cu- 
riosity. Je Tai 1ft tout aussit6t et tout entier, et j'ai mis 
par dent les reflexions qu'il m'a suggir^es. : Je suis pres- 
que en tout de Tavis de Tauteur. Je pense que les IncUens 
sont les inventeurs de leur astrooomie, car/s'ils ne la 
tiennent ni des Grecs, ni des Arabes, je ne vois pas bien 
de quel peuple ils pourroient Tavoir emprunt^e. Je leur 
accorde done sans aucune difficult^ toutes les connoissances 
expos^es jdans les ouvrages qui nous sont connus' par .'les 
Mimoires de Calcutta. Mais je ne suis pas pleinement 
convaincu que I'^poque de leurs tables pour Tan 3102 
avant notre ^re soit r^ellement fondle sur des observations 
faites k une 6poque aussi recul^e; je serois charm6 que la 
chose fttt vraie, mais quoique je la desire, je ne radmet- 
trai cependant que sur des preuves plus positives ; je ne la 
rejette pas non plus ; je ne demande que la permission de 
douter et de croire que cette 6poque a pu &tre coticlue par 
le calcui, d*apr^s des observations un pen moins ancienues. 
Mais en quel terns ces observations ont-elles 6t6 faites; 
est-ce dans le Idme si^cle de notre ^re ; est-ce dans Tinter- 
valle ? Je n'en sais absolument rien ; mais rien n'emp^che 
que ce ne soit dans un tems anterieur k T^cole d'Alexan- 
drie. II est fort i d^sirer que vos savans compatriotes. 
puissent d^couvrir et nous faire connottre quelque autre 



and secretary of the class of Mathematical Sciences, of the intHinte 
or Royal Academy at Paris. He was nominated by His Mi^esty 
Lonis XVIII. one of the Ck>nncil for superintending and directing eda« 
cation in France instead of the Univenity et ublished by Napoleoa 
Boonaparte* 
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euVrage Indien qui contienne avec uu certain detail les 
observations fur lesquelles ont 6t6 fond^et^ et successive- 
ment am^lior^, les theories qu'ils nous ont d6jd expli- 
qu6es: jusques Id il me semble impossible d'assurer que 
tous les doutes soient lev^s. Ce voeu sera-t-il jamais r6a* 
lisi ? J 'en doute. . Ce n'est que dans ces demiers qu'on a 
public des recueils d'observations. Les Grecs eux-m£met 
oe nous en ont (ransmis qu'un petit nombre, les Arabes eo 
ont kii tout aussi sobres. Uair de myst^re que let 
Egyptiens et les Indiens ont toujours affect^ dans tout co 
qui regarde Tastronomie^ me fait croire que nous n'avons 
plus rien i apprendre d'eui/' 

** Agreed Tassurance, &c. . 

** Delambbb.'' 

" Le Mimoire sur* TAstronomie des Indiens est clair 
et int^ressant ; on y trouve un extrait impartial, de tout ce 
qui a £t£ ^crit sur cette question^ pour ou contre, dans 
les M6moires de Calcutta^ dans FAstronomie. Indienne 
de Bailly^ dans TEzposition du Syst^me du Monde par 
M. le Comte La Place, et enfin par Mr. Playfair dans 
les M6moires d'Edimbourg. J'ai toujours pens6, comme 
I'auteur, que Tastronomie est fort ancienne dans Tlnde; 
qu'il est peu vraisemblable que les Indiens aient itk ins* 
truits par les Arabes ou par les Grecs, et moins encore 
par les Europ^ens plus modemes. J'ai 6cnt que c'est: i 
eux que nous devons Tarithmidque d^imale et les plus 
anciennes tables de sinus. 

'' En rendant compte de la traduction Fran^oise d^ 
deux premiers volumes des Mimoires de Calcutta,, danil. la 
Connaissance des Tems de 1808, page 442. et suivantesy 
je disois que dans le 2nd volume Mr. Davis, combatticfit 

* Cbap. vm. pp. i-i.83) of tbe ffisait votana. , 
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victorieosement rassertion de Ducham, Baillyi et Le Gen- 
til^ qui pr6tendoient que les Indiens ont, pour calculer les 
Eclipses, des m6thodes qu'ils suivent sans y rien entendre ; 
que j'avois revu tous les calculs avec attentioB, et q«e 
leor doctrine, telle qn'elle est expos^e par Mr. Davis 
d'apr^ le Souria-Siddanta, a toute la clart6 que comperte 
la matidre ; que quelques calculateurs peuvent op£rer par 
Toutine, mais que les principes n'6toient pas perdos, et 
qo'ils peuvent 6tre entendus et jug^s par tous ceux qui 
connoissent la langue. Sur la table des sinus, je montrm 
comment les Indiens les avoient calculus par deux mfi- 
thodes diff6rentes que je ramenois k nos formules. L'une 
de ces m^tkodes est directe ; elle est fondee sur des th6o- 
r^es qui peuvent donner tous les sbus de S* 45' en 3* 45% 
nats qui ne peuvent donner que ceux-tt. Cest la raison pour 
laquelle la table Indienne ne contient que £4 sinus. Ces 
Af^ordmes itoierit ^galement connus des Orecs qui avoient 
trouvi pour les cordes T^quivalent de ce que nous avons 
pour les ainus. 

^* Uautre m^thode est encore phtoxurieuse; elle mon- 
ti« que les Indiens savoient calculer les differences seeondes 
des sinus, connoissance qu'on chercheroit inutilement chez 
ies Grecs, et mdnie chez les modemes jusqu'd Briggs^* 
qiii dans la preface de ses tables trigonem^triques, est 
^lnriv6 au^mdme th^oreme que les Indiens, et qui comme 
4MD[ paroit avoir trouvipar le feit la eonstante de Fexpres- 
non de la seconde difference. Comme les Indiens, il 
Jl^oroit que cette eonstante est le canr6 de la corde de 
^inlervalle soivant lequd procMe la table. Pour ks 
indiens c'66t4e'cart6 de la corde de Tare de 5* 45' eu 
0,0(Mm21, 'OH ibiete iffTs* -^^^ ^^ facteur constant 

* Henry Briggs, Savilian profeMor of geomatry at X]|j[ford. H« 
died there, Ittmary, 1130. 
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qu'il suffit de multiplier par le deroier sinus trouvi, on 
aura successivement toutes les dilBKrences secondes qui 
serviront k trouver les difF^rences premt^es, lesquelles k 
leur tour douneront les sbus. Tout le probl^me de la 
construction de la table se riduit done k trouver le pre- 
mier sinus, qui est aussi la premii^re des differences pre^ 
mitres ; pour celk j'indique un proc6d£ rigoureux que je 
compare k celui de Tauteur Indien, lequel se trouve d'une 
exactitude suffisante. Je construis done la table toute 
entiire, et je montre qu'elle est parfiiitement d'accord vree 
la table Indienne. 

'' Au lieu du diviseur ^33^53, il paroit que Mr. Daiis 
a par m^garde 6crit 255, qui est le premier smus et la 
premiere des premieres differences. Cette faute de copie 
m'avoit d'abord emp^h6 de sentir la justesse et le mititt 
de la m^thode. 

'* Quand je trouvai cette m6thode pour calculer nos 
tables de sinus pour la division d^cimale du cerd^, 
j'ignorois qu'elle eut kxk mise en pratique par les Indiens 
plusieurs siicles auparavant ; mais je Tai pr^sent^e d^Htlt 
maniire plus claire et plus rigoureuse. 

'^ Leiir th6orie potu* calculer les tables d'^qulrtion du 
centre^ 6toit ittcotnplite et in^xacte. Quoiqu'ils se lieiv 
vissent d'6picycles, slinsi que les Grecs, ce calcul ^toit 
chez eux moins g6oitf£trique et moins juste que celui de 
Ptolom^e. De go"" k 180^ ils faisoient revenir en ordre 
inverse les Equations des 90 premiers d6gr6s« A cet igAri 
les Grecs 6toient plus avanc^s que les Hindous; leor 
trigonometric etoit moms incomplete, quoique celle d^ 
Hmdous ressemble plus k la ndtre. On voit que lies 
Hindous savoient que les differences premiiires de ViqjOth 
tion sont proportionnelles an sinus de ranomalie, Oil ce 
qui revient k peu-pris au m£me, que let differentira i^riB- 
miires des sinus sont comme let cosious. 
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** Quant ^ I'antiquit^ du Souria-Siddanta, je ne me per- 
mettois pas d'avoir un avis. Un savant Anglais, qui lui 
avoit d'abord donn6 3840 ans d'antiquit6^ a depuis recounu 
qu'il devoit ^tre de Fan 1268 de notre ^re. 

'' A ne consid^rer que la forme des tables, leurs id6es 
8ur la precession des Equinoxes, leur obliquity et leur 
tb^orie des Eclipses, on croiroit Iqs auteurs des livres Hin- 
dous plus anciens que I'^cole d'Alexandrie. D'un autre 
c6t6, en leur voyant des connoissances qu'on ne trouve pas 
chez les Grecs, on seroit tent6 de les croire plus modemes. 
Tout ce qu'ils ont de commun, c'est le syst&me des Epi- 
cycles pour les planetes, mais moins parfait que celui des 
Grecs; d'ou Ton pourroit conjecturer que la doctrine^ des 
Indiens a pa$s6 en Gr^ce, oit elle s'est Etendue et per- 
fectionn^e : il paroit moins naturel de penser que les Hin- 
dous aient re^u des Grecs, par Tentremise des Arabes> 
des theories qu'on ne trouve cbez eux qu'incompl^tes et 
d^figur^es. 

" Telle est en substance mon opiniop, telle que je la 
publiais en Mai, 1806. Ce que j'ai lii depuis sur la 
m^me question, n'a pas levE mes doutes. 

'^ Mr. La Place, qui avoit quelque int6r^t i soutentr la 
grande anciennet6 de Tastronomie Indienne, et qui avoit 
d*abord parl6 des mouvemens mojens et dea 6poques des 
Hindous de la mani^re la plus avantageuse, a fini pour- 
tant comme le savant Anglais par croire et imprimer que 
leurs tables ne remontent pas au-deld du 13me si^cle. 
Jijr. Play fair, en r^pondant i, I'objection de Mr. de La 
Place, ne la d6truit pas. Peu importe que Bailly ait 
aiiir)ai6 plus ou moins directement et positivement la con- 
jonction g6n6rale des plandtes, qui a d6termin6 I'^poque ; 
ce qu'il falloit 6claircir est un fait. Les tables indiquent- 
elles ^n eiFet cette conjonction, I'^poque alors est fictive, et 
Tastronomie Indienoe est beaucoup plus moderne. Les 
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tables n'indiqueDt-elles pas cette conjonction, alors Tub- 
jection de M. de La Place tombe d'elle-mlme. C'est ce 
que ne dit pas Mr. Playfair, et c'est ce que je n'ai pas le 
terns de verifier. Mais quand m^me Tobjection seroit 
sans force, il restercHt bien d'autres difficul(6s. Ce ue 
sont pas quelques rencontres heureuses parmi une foule 
de calculs erron6s ou incoh6rens, qui sufiiroient pour prou- 
ver I'antiquit^ de Tastronomie Indienne. La forme mys- 
t^rieuse de leurs tables et de leurs m^thodes, suffiroit pour 
donner des soup^ons sur leur v6racit6. C'est une question 
qui probablement ne sera jamais d6cid6e^ et qui ne pour- 
roit r&tre que par de nouvelles d6couvertes dans les Merits 
des Hindousy et par un trait6 beaucoup plus gros et 
moins amusant que celui de Bailly. Tout ce qu'on peut 
dire pour le present, a 6t6 dit ou peu s'en faut. L'auteur 
du m6moire Ta pr6sent6 avec beaucoup de lucidit6, d'iu- 
t^rSt et de fid61it6. La lecture de son 6crit est attachante ; 
j'en dis autant des notes, oil j'ai trouv6 des details curieux 
sur le calendrier et sur les monumens des Hindous." 

*' Delambbe.'^ 
Paris, 21 Juillet, 1814. 



Note E. 

(Referred to, p. 132, of this volnme.) 

On some Practices peculiar to the Hindis. 



In India, as in other countries/ we find practices peculiar 
to particular places, or certain families ; but which being 
confined to these, must not be confounded with the cha- 
racter, manners, and customs of the people at largei but 

VOL. 11. £ A 
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ought to be considered as extraneous and apart from these. 
Particular attention should therefore be had to distinguish 
what is local or partial from what is general. 

In the article of the Asiatic Researches referred to above, 
it is allowed that some cruel practices which are men- 
tioned^ very rarely happen ; and when they occur they seem 
to excite as great horror among the natives as Europeans. 
One of these is termed Setting up the Koor.^ It consists 
in erecting a circular pile of wood, on which a cow or an 
old woman is placed. The reason of chusing a cow, it 
being a sacred animal, may be understood ; but chusing a 
poor old woman as its substitute, is not so easily compre- 
hended. The intention of the measure is to procure com- 
pliance by fear, with what has been refused to entreaty ; 
for if fire be set to the pile, and the woman or cow peridi, 
inevitable mischief, it is supposed, will be the consequence 
to those, whose refusal to what was required had occasion- 
ed the measure to be resorted to. Only one instance of 
setting up the Koor had ever come to the knowledge of 
the author of the article. It happened in 1788. Every 
thing was prepared for execution : an old woman had al- 
ready mounted the pile, when the European superintendant 
of the district, being apprized of what was doing, prevented 
its accomplishment. But the old lady, who had been thus 
rescued from death, so far from complaining of what had 
been done, peremptorily refused to appear to give evidence 
against the offender, threatening to destroy herself should 
any compulsion be used to make her do so. 

Nothing certainly can be more monstrous than this and 
some other practices which are mentioned, or more absurd 

* See Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. S57, et seq. 
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than their pretended effects ; }mt in opposition to these, 
let us place the scandalous excesses that were produced 
in our own country, even not many years ago, by the 
belirf in witchcraft, and the notion that still prevails in 
the Highlands of Scotland, of certain persons^ and even 
whole families, possessing hereditarily what is termed 
Second Sight , meaning, the power of looking into futurity, 
and of knowing events happening at the instant, at places 
the most remote from them. It is a practice but too fre- 
quent among travellers, to form a judgment respecting the 
characters of nations from partial circumstances, or things 
with which they occasionally meet. Those who are better 
informed, may smile at their conclusions, but the majority 
of readers are exposed to be led into error by them* 
Though in the works of some of the early travellers and 
missionaries in India much curious information is to be 
found, yet we see almost all of them persuaded that the 
Brahmins practised magic, and that many of the jugglers' 
tricks were supernatural, and performed by infernal aid. 

That the Brahmin should sometimes artfully make use 
of his inviolability for purposes of self-interest, may easily 
be supposed ; and we agree with the author of the article 
in the Researches above quoted, that this may probably 
have given rise to what is called the Dhema^ though it is 
now practised by others as well as Brahmins. The 
Dhema in respect to its intention is similar to the Koor. 
To obtain what is wanted, the claimant sits down before 
the door of the debtor, and, armed with a poniard, or 
having poison in his hand, threatens to destroy himself 
should any one attempt to enter or go out of the house ; 
the fear of causii^ the death of the claimant, and especially 
of a Brahmin, effectually deters any one from passing him, 

dA2 
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aod almost always procures satisfaction to be granted* 
But the usual way^ and especially with persons of other 
casts, is to sit down and declare their resolution neither to 
quit the spot, nor to eat or drink, until the demand h% 
complied with. 



INDEX. 



*«* l%e Soman numerdU refer to the volumes ; the Arabic Jigurei, 

to the pages qf each volume^ 
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ACALIS, or Immortals, a class of the Sikhs, account of, 

i. S20. Their power and influence, 331. 
Adi Granth, a^ sacred book of the Sikhs, notice of, i. 283 

note. Extract from it, 349. 
Adjyghur fortress, notice of, ii. 136 note. 
^§^9 the god of fire, and the Grecian Vulcan, identity of, i. 

116, 117. 
Ahmed, iRounder of the Afghan monarchy, account of, i. 396— 

399. Defeats the Mahrattas at the battle of Panniputh, 

303-^304. His successes against the Sikhs, 305, 306. 

His death and character, 307. 
Akher (Emperor), biographical notice of, i. 303, 304 note. 
Alexander the Great, coins of, i. 66, 67. Progress of in India, 

ii. 368—373. His reasons for founding Alexandria, 373, 

374. His interview with Nearchus, 276, 377. 
Alexandria, port of, when founded, ii. 374. lU subsequent 

improvements and trade, 377 — ^380. 
Alpftabets of the Hindils, ii. 178. 
Amcfa Cosha, a Sanscrit grammatical work, account of, ii. 

173—176. The writings of its author, Amera Sinha, 

why proscribed, 177, 178. 
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Amritsar, town of, by whom founded, i. 283. Destroyed by 
Taimur, 299, 300. Present state of the town, 317— 
320 notes. 

Amtuements of the Hindus, ii. 141, 147, 148. 

Apollo Nomius, the same with Krishen, i. 113 — 116. 

Architecture of the Hindus, ancient remains of, ii. 84 — 86. 
Subterraneous excavations and temples at Ellora, de- 
scribed, 86 — 90. Account of the architectural antiqui- 
ties of Mavalipuram, 90 — 100. Excavations in dif- 
ferent parts of Candahar, 101 — 110. 

Arithmetic of the Hindus, account of, ii. 24. Its similarity 
with that of the Greeks and Romans, 24 note. 

Army (Hindu), constituents of, ii. 153. 

Arracan, language of, ii. 213, 214 — ^216. 

Arrian (the historian of Alexander) 's account of India, ob- 
ject and sources of, ii. 255--r-257. General character of 
his work, 258—262. 

Arrian, the navigator, notice of, ii. 989 note. 

Asiatic Society, institution and design of, i. 22, 23. 

Astrologers, influence of, in India, i. 175, 176. 

Astronomy of the Hindus, ii. 1. Four sets of ancient astrono- 
mical tables brought to Europe, 2 — 7. Divisions of the 
zodiac, 8 — 13. The bases of these sets proved to be 
the same, 49, 50. Their rules for calculating eclipses, 
18 — 21. Differences between Hindu and European 
astronomy, 33 — 40. The antiquity of the Hindu as- 
tronomy proved, 25 — 32, 43, 44. Though it contain 
rules of later construction, 45—48. The construction 
of the Hindu tables, a proof of their knowledge of geome- 
try, arithmetic, and theoretical astronomy, 51. Obser- 
vations on Hindu astronomy, by M. Delambre, 347 — 356. 
Hindu works on astronomy, i. 243. 

Atheistical Philosophy, systems of, among the Hindus, i. 239. 

Athenians, money of, i. 62, 63. 
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Audh, or Ay6dby&, ancient city of, notice of> i* 13, 14. 
Avenues qf trees, remaini of, in India, i. 313 noie. 
Jyodhj^a and B^cchuM, identity of, i. 117 — 132. 

B. 

Bacchus of the ancients, the same deity as the Ayodhya of the 

Hindus, i. 117— 129. 
Bailly (M.), ohaerTations of, on the astronomy of the Hindus 

ii. 2, 5, 13, 16, 18. 
Bali language, notice of, ii. 212. Account of its alphabet 

and structure, 223—227. 
Batf^an, district of, notice of, ii. 107 — 106« 
Banda, a leader of the Sikhs, account of, i. 289. His sue* 

cesses against the Mohammedans, 290. Cruelly put to 

death, 291 note. Innovations introduced by him, 292. 
Barma empire, notice of, ii. 213 note. Account of its Ian- 

guage, 216, 217. 
Beauty of the Hindu women, ii. 148. 
Bengalah or Bengali languages, notice of, ii. 191 — 193. 
Bigotry of the Mohammedan sovereigns of India, i. 19, 20. 
Brahma, a Hindu deity, the same as Jupiter, i. 95. Hu cha« 

racteristics, 96. 
Brahmins, character of, inviolable, i. 34. Account of their 

different classes and avocations, ii. 837 — 338. 
Buddha, tenets of the pupik of, i. 225, 226, 267—269. 
Bundelcund (province of), notice of, ii. 123 note. 
Burning of widows, not general among the Sikhs, i. 333, 334* 

But general in other parts of India, ii. 132. Sanctioned 

by the Hindu law, 132 — 134. Ceremonial of burning a 

widow described, 134—136. 
Bwytn^ of widows alive, sometimes practised, ii. 137. 

C. 

Cakulaiions of the Hindus, ii. 22, 23. 
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Calcutta college, notice of, ii. 177 note. 

Cali, the wife of Siva, the same as Proserpine, i. 127 — 129. 

Various appellations given to her, 130 — 134. 
Calidas, a Hindu Poet, beautiful epigram of, ^ ii. 184. 

Notice of hh works, ibid, 185. Account of his tragedy 

of Sacontala, 186—188. 
Callisthenes, notice of, i. 220, 221 note. 
Camadeva, or the Indian Cupid, proof of his identity with the 

Cupid of the Greeks, i. 109, 112. Account of him, 110, 

111. 
Candahar, ancient excavations of, described, ii. 101 — 110. 
Canogei ancient city of, its site and splendour, i. 9, 10. 
Capila, founder of a Hindii school of philosophy, notice of^ 

i.218. 
Camatic, ancient inundation of; proof of, ii. 100, 101. 
Cashmirian women, dress of, ii. 146. Beauty of, 149. 
Casica Vritti, a Sanscrit grammatical work, account of, ii. 

168—170. 
Cast, distinctions of, rigorously observed in India, ii. 138. 

Origin of them in India, 336. - 
Ceres and Lacshmi, the same deities, i. 137, 138. 
Ckandra-gupta, the Sandrocotus of the Greeks, Hindu Ac- 

counts of, ii. 338—332. 
Character of the Hindus, ii. 139, 140. 
Children, exposed to sale, i. 35 note. 
Colehrooke (Mr.), observations of, on the astronomy of the 

Hindus, ii. 8^-11. 
C^mm^cc of India . with European nations, ii. 280 et seq. 

Of the Greeks, ihid. Of the Romans, 289—297. Of the 

Persians, 298 — 302. Of the Venetians and Genoese, 

313—315. Of the Portuguese, 316. Of the English, 

317. 
Courage, extraordinary instances of, aiQong the Hindus^ ii. 

113—126. 
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Creation, Hindu account of, i. 39 — 33* 

Obatriya, or Military Cast, instances of extraordinary courage 
in, ii. 113—133. 

Ctqnd of the ancients and the Indian God of Love, resem- 
blance between, i. 109, 113. 

D. 

Dancing Women, dress of, ii. 147. Their privileges and 

accomplishments, ibid. No festival complete without 

them, 14S. 
Darius, secretly visited India, i. 15, 16 mc^. 
Deity, Hindd notions concerning, i. 190 — ^305. 
Delamhre (M.)> observations of, on the astronomy of the 

Hindus, ii. 347 — 356. 
DeUa of the Indus, i. 3 notc\. 
Deluge, Hindu account of, i. 91, 93. 
Deva ^ogart^characters, ii. 178. 
Dramatic Poetry of the Hindus, ii. 183 — 186. Account of the 

tragedy of Sacontala, 186—188. 
Dravira district, extent of, ii. 195, 196. 
Dress of the Hindus, ii. 141. Of the common people, 143. 

Of the higher classes, 143. Of the women, 144, 145. 

Female dress in Cashmire, 146. Dress of the dancing 

women, 147. 
Duncan (Mr.)> on Hindu infanticide, ii. 138—131. 

E. 

East India Company, origin of, ii. 317. 
Education, Hindu mode of, ii. 35, 36 note. 
Egyptians, ancient money of, i. 53 — 55. 
Eilora, architectural antiquities of, described, ii. 86 — 90- 
Supposed to be the ancient Tagara, 383 note. « 

Ethics, Hindu principles of, i. 337—339. 
Excavations, subterraneous at Ellora, described, ii. 86—90 
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Other excavations in the islands of Elephanta and Sal- 
sette> 90. Account of those of Mavalipuram^ ^—100, 
and of Candahar, 101—110. 
Exports from Europe to ancient India^ account of, ii. 398. 

F. 

# 

Fire arms, used in India, ii. 149, 150. Structure of the 

Hindu rockets and fire-balls, 150, 151. 
Food of the Hindus, ii. 141. 
Fortitude of the Hindus at the approach of death, ii. 127. . 

G. 

Ganesa, a Hindu deity, the same with Janus, i. 93. 

Gaura, or the language of Bengal, notice of, ii. 191 — 193. 

Gotama, founder of a Hindu school of philosopjij, notice of, 
i. 219. 

Gour, notice of the ancient city of, i. 10, 11. Its present 
state, 12. Ruins of ancient edifices there, 12, 18 note. 

Grammatical ^orA:^ of the Hindus, i. 242. Sanscrit grammar 
of Panini, ii, 163 — 166. Commentaries thereon, 166 
—172. 

Greeks had but little knowledge of ancient India, i. 14 — 15. 
Money when introduced among them, 56. Why their 
ancient coins were impressed with the figure of an ox or 
sheep, 58—61. Money of the Athenians, 62, 63. Of 
the Lacedemonians, 64, 65. Analogy between the an- 
cient Greek schools of philosophy and those of the 
Hindus, 245. 

Gwgwra, or language of Guzerat, notice of, ii. 199. 

Guru Govind'Sing, a leader of the Sikhs, account of, i. 285. 

Alterations introduced by him> 286. New ordinances 

issued by him, 288. 
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H. 

Halhcd (Mr.), on the antiquity and prevalence of the San- 
scrit language, ii. 181 — 183. 

Har GovindfZ leader of the Sikhs, notice of, i. 283. Extract 
of his institutes, 350—352. 

Hastings (Mr.), successfully conciliates the Brahmins, i. 21. 
His honourable tribute to Sir Wm. Jones, 23. 

Hebrews, ancient money of, i. 49 — 51. 

Hindi or Hindevi language, notice of, ii. 190, 191. 

Hindoo'Kho mountains, ancient excavations in, described, 
ii. 101—110. 

Hindis, literature and sciences of, when first investigated, 
i. 17. Bigotry of their Mohammedan conquerors, 19. 
Efforts made by Mr. Hastings to promote their comfort, 
21. Successful researches of SirWm. Jones, 24 — 26. 
Laws and institutes of Menu, 25, 27. Hindu doctrines 
concerning the creation, 29 — 33. Antiquity of Hindu 
money, 47 — 49, 74, 75. The Hindus skilled in refining 
metals, 80. Their foreign trade, 81. Revolutions in 
their history, 82—85. Immense wealth, 86, 87. Their 
account of the deluge, 91, 92. Their mythology, and 
its affinity with that of the Greeks and Romans, 93 — 
156. Their philosophy and theology, 179—205. The 
Hindus not idolaters, 206 — ^215. Account of the Sikhs^ 
277 — 353. Hindu astronomy and other sciences, ii. 1 — 
83. Their architecture and ancient structures, 84 — 110. 
Their food, domestic manners, and customs, described, 
i.88— 90. ii. 111—149. Manufactures of the Hindu 
ii. 155, 156. Their general character, 138—140, 149. 
Their languages, 160 — ^249. Account of their ancient 
commerce and communications with European nations, 
263—317. General review of their polity, 318-^323. 
No proselytes admitted by the Hindus^ 157. 
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Hindustan, derivation of the name^ i. 6. Its extent, 7. 

Ancient sovereigns, ibid. 8. Principal cities, 9— 13. 
Huet (M.)> biographical notice of, i. 212, 218 note. 



I. 

Idol'Warship, opinions of the Pundits on, i. 206—209. And 
of the Brahmins, 210—212. 

Imports from ancient India to Europe, ii. 290 — 304. 

India, ancient, extent of, i. 1—6. India intra Gangem and extra 
Gangem, 3, 4. Origin of its appellation, Hindustan, 6, 7. 
Sovereigns, or Rajahs, 7, 8. Principal cities, 8^13. 
But little known to the Greeks, 14, 15. Probably vi|ited 
by Darius and Zoroaster, 15, 16 note. Account of an- 
cient writers, who have described this country, ii. 250 
—262. Ancient commerce and communications with 
India by European nations, 263 — 317. 

Indo-Chinese nations, observations on the languages and lite- 
rature of, ii. 201—235. 

Infanticide not general in Hindustan, ii. 128. Abolished by 
the tribe of Rs^l^umars, 130, 131. 

Interest on money, laws of Menu concerning, ^. 35, 36, 43. 

J. 

Jaimini, founder of a sect of philosophers, tenets of, i. 265. 

Jains, or Jainas, a Hindu sect, tenets of, i. 269—276. 

Janus of the Greeks and Romans, the same as the Ganesa of 
the Hindus, i. 93. 

Javanese, literature of, ii. 212. 

Jones. (Sir William), institutes the Asiatic Society, i. 22. 
His successful researches into Hindu literature, jurispru- 
dence, and sciences, 24 — ^26. His admirable knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language, ii. 179, 180. 
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Jupiter, the fame deity as Brahma^ Vishnu^ and Siva> U 95. 
Proofs of the identity of Jupiter the Destroyer, with 
Siva, 98—101. Jupiter Marinus, and Mahadeva, the 
same deities, 102 — 108. 

Jurisprudence, Hindu systems of, i* 244. Analysis of the In- 
stitutes of Menu, 38 et seq. 

Justice, administration of, among the Sikhs, i. 927. 

Justinian (Emperor), introduced silk into Greece, ii. 302, 
803. 



K. 

Kaly^Yug, an Hindu sera, ii. 4. 

Khalsa, or Constitution of the Sikhs, account of, i. 317— SI 9, 

322—324. 
Khohmen dialect, notice of, ii. 320. 
Khrosroes, Emperor of Persia, defeats the Greeks, ii. 305. 

Is himself defeated, 308. His territories invaded by the 

Turks, 309. 
Knowledge (Hindu), analysis of, i. 232 — ^289. 
Koor, a singular practice of the Hindus, account of, ii. 354. 
Krishen, the same deity as the Apollo Nomius of the Greeks, 

i. 113— 116. 



L. 

Lacedemonians, money, of, i. 64, 65. 

Lacshmi and Ceres, the same deities, i. 137, 138. 

LangUs (M.), opinion of, on the antiquity of Hindu money, 

i. 48, 49. 
Languages of India, ii. 160. Paisachi, what, ibid. Pricrita 

language, 161, 188—190. The Magadhi, or yolgar 

language, 161. Account of the Sanscrit language, ibid. 

162, 179— 18S, and of iu grammarians, . 16S-.17a 
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Its force and utility, 236 — 238. Account of tbe Hindi, 
or Hiudevi language, 190, 191. And of the Gaura, or 
Bengalah language, 191 — 193. Maithila language, 193 . 
Utcala, or Odadresa language, 194. Tamul language, 
196. Mahratta dialect, 197, 198. Carnata and Te- 
lingah language, 198, 199. Guijura, or the language 
of Guzerat, 199, 200. Account of the Malay, or Ma- 
layu language, 205 — ^210. The Bali and Madura lan- 
guages, 212. Alphabet and language of Arracan, 213 
— ^216. Mon, or language of Pegu, 217. Thay, or 
language of the Siamese, 218. K'hohmen and lAo dia- 
lecU, 220— -222. Account of tbe Bali alphabet and 
language, 223 — 226. Proof of its being a dialect of the 
Sanscrit, 227, 232. Account of the Zend language, 
and character, 229—234. 

La Place (M.), observations of, on the astronomy of the 
Hindus, ii. 62—66. ^ 

Law, or Lao dialect, notice of, ii. 221, 222. 

Laws of Menu, analysis of, i. 33. Concerning Brahmins, 
34. Interest on Money, 35^ 36. Concerning the qua- 
lification of officers, 39. On hire for servitude, 40. 
Taxes and Rates, 41. Markets, 42. Loans, 43. 

Laws of the Hindus, observation on, ii. 319. See Menu. 

Lexicons (Hindu), notice of, i. 247. 

Leaden (Dr.), on the languages, &c. of the Indo-Chinese na* 
tions, ii. 201—235. 

Lingam of the Hindils, the same deity as the Phallus and 
Priapus of the Greeks and Romans, i. 139 — 144. 

Loans, regulations of Menu concerning, i. 35, 36, .43. 

Lotos, venerated by the Hindus in common with other an- 
cient nations, i. 145 — 154. True species of, ascertain-: 
ed, 154—157. 

Liuehman Dow (Rajah), melancholy catastrophe of the family 
of, ti. 123—126 not€. 
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M. 



Madura language^ notice of, ii. 313. 

Magadhi, or vulgar language of the Hindus, ii. 161. 

Mahabhasha, a Sanscrit grammatical work, account of, ii. 
167. Commentaries thereon, 168—170. 

Maha'bharat, a Hindu poem, notice of, i. 187. 

Mahadeva, and Jupiter the Destroyer, the same deities, i. 
102—108. 

MaKmoud of Ghizni, ravages India, i. 82. 

Mahrattas assist the Sikhs, i. 300, 301. Are defeited by 
Ahmed, sovereign of Afghanistan, 303—306. -tiritaense 
loss, of the Mahrattas, 306 note. Account d^ their lan- 
guage, ii. 197. Historical sketch of their origin, and 
political state, 339—347. ^^ 

Jlf(EuV27a language, account of, ii. 193, I94« 

Malay language, account of, ii. 305 — ^310. Literature of 
the Malays, 310, 311. 

Marmera and habits of the Hindus, brief notice of, i. 8&^90« 
Detailed account of, ii. Ill et seq. Circumstances 
tending to render their character mild. 111 — 113. In- 
stances of extraordinary courage, 113 — 136. Fortitude 
of the Hindiis at the approach of death, 137. Infanti- 
cide practised only by some tribes, 138. Abolished by 
the tribe of Rajkumars, 130, 131. Account of widows 
burning themselveft with deceased husbands, 133 — 136. 
And burying themselves, 137. Amusements, 141. Food, 
ibid. Dress of the men, 143, 143. Dresd of the tinmen, 
144, 145, 146. Of the dancing women, 147, 148. Re- 
verence for seniors of families, 149. 

Mantifactures of the Hindus, ii. 155, 156. 

Mavalipuram, subterraneous excavations and antiquities of, 

described, ii. 90-^100. 
Medical works of the Hhidus, i. 341. 
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Menu, Institutes of, translated by Sir William Jones, i. ^5, 
27. Menu and Minos, Whether the same persons, 28, 

29 note. Style of the Institutes, 38. Coiticidence be- 
tween the Institutes' of Menu and the Orphic Verses, 

30 note. Their Doctrine concerning the Creation, 29 — 
33. Analysis of the laws of Menu, S3 et seq. Menu 
and Saturn, the same persons, 94. Burning of widows 
recommended in the Institutes of Menu, ii. 132 — 134. 

Metals, refining of, practised by the Hindus, i. 80, 81. 

Metaphysics of the Hindus, concerning natural bodies, i; 
2^19—232. 

MilUff', (|kl. le Chevalier), observations of, on the ancient wor- 
ship c|f. the moon as a male and female deity, i. 126 
note, '.[q-. 

Mimangsa sect, tenets of, i. 365, 266. 

Minos, a pagan deity, th^ same as the Yama of the Hindus, 
i. 94. 

Mohi, ancient excavations of, described, ii. 103 — 110. . 

Mon, or language of Pegu, ii. 217. 

Monof of the Hindus, proofs of its antiquity, i. 36, 37. 
Laws coticerning, 38—45. Opinion of M. Sacy on the 
antiquity of Hindu money, 47. And of M. Langl^s, 
48, 49. Money of the ancient Hebrews, 49, 50. Of an- 
cient Egypt, 52 — 55. When introduced into Greece, 
56. Beason why ancient coinshad the figures of an ox 
or sheep on them, 58—61. Whether the Athenians had 
gold money, 62. Athenian silver coins, 63. Lacede- 
monian coins, 64, 65. Coins of Alexander, 66, 67. 
Copper money, when struck at Rome, 68. Imperial, 
coins, 70. From what sources the Romans derived 
their money, 71, 73. Chinese ignorant of the art of 
coining, 73. Hindu coins, 74, 75. Observations of the 
Chevalier Visconti on ancient money, 75—79. 

Momoom of India, account of, ii. 363-*368« 
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Moan of the ancient Greeks, and the Hindu Iswara, resem- 
blances between, i. 125. The moon both a male and 
female deity, 136, and note. 

Moral Wisdom of the Hindus, i. 227—229. 

Muikal works of the Hindus, i. 242. 

Mjfthology of the Hindus, and its affinity with that of the 
Greeks and Romans, i. 93, 169—176. Ganesa the same 
with Janus, 93. Saturn, with Menu, 94. Yama, with 
Minos, ibid. Jupiter, with Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
96. Brahma, how characterised, 96. Vishnu, how cha- 
racterised, ibid. Analogy between Jupiter the Destroyer, 
and Siva, 98 — 101 ; — and between the Jupiter Marinus 
and Mahadeva, 102 — 108. Resemblance between the 
Indian god of love, and the Cupid of the ancients, 109, 
112. Account of Camadeva, or the Indian Cupid, 110, 
111. Resemblance between the Apollo Nomius of the 
ancients, and the Hindu Krishen, 113 — 116. Between 
Agny and Vulcan, 116, 117. Between Ayodbya and 
Bacchus, 1!7 — 122. Between the sun and Sury a, 123, 
124. The moon and Iswara, 125. The moon both a 
male and female deity, 126, and note. Cali, the wife 
of Siva, identified with Proserpine, 127, 128, 129. Other 
appellations of Cali, 130 — 134. Resemblance between 
Pallas and Sareswati, the wife of Vishnu, 135. Be- 
tween Lacshmi and Ceres, 137, 138. Between the Lin- 
gam of the Hindus, and the deity, Phallus or Priapus, 
in their attributes and worship, 139 — 144. Sacred 
rivers of India, 144, 145. Veneration of the Lotos by 
the Hindiis, 145—154. The true species of Lotos ascer- 
tained, 154 — 157. Other plants venerated by the Hin- 
dus, 157-^167. 
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Nanac, founder of the sect of the Sikbs> account of, i. 378^— 
381. 

Nearchus, sketch of the voyage of, ii. 271 — 273. His inter- 
view with Alexander the Great, 276, 277. 

Nyaya school of philosophers, tenets of, i. 254—260. 

O. 

Odadresa language, notice of, ii. 194. 

Officers, qualifications of, according to the Institutes of Menu, 
i.39. 

Omens, superstitious regard of, i. 175, 176. 

Ongole, Rajah, anecdote of the desperate courage of, ii. 113, 
114. 

Ophir, probable situation of, i. 50 note, 

Orphic verses, and the Institutes of Menu, coincidence be- 
tween, i. 30, 31 note. 

Oujein, ruins of, i. 8, ii. 3 note. 

P. 

Paisachi language, notice of, ii. 160. 

Palibothra, ancient city of, its probable site, i. 9, 10. Re- 
searches concerning, ii. 329—335. 

Pallas and Sareswati, resemblance between, i. 135. 

Panini, a Sanscrit grammarian, account of, and of his work, 
ii. 163— 166. Commentaries on it, 166— 172. . 

Panjab, territory, notice of, i. 312. 

JPimniputh, batUe of, i. 302—304. Crueltiei practised there, 
307, 308 note. 

Parents, reverence for, in India, ii. 149. 
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Aarls of immenie value worn by the Romansj ii. 29S, 294. 

Pegu, language of, ii. 217. 

/Asians, trade of, with ancient India, ii. 298 — 902. 

Fhallus, Priapus, and the Hindu Lingam, the same deities, 
i. 139—144. 

Philosophy of the Hindus, i. 216. Account of the Vyasa, a 
philosophical Sastra, 216. Abstract of its tenets, 222 — 
224. Different philosophical sects, 218. Sect founded 
by Capila, ihid. ; by Gotama, 2W. Notions of the pupils 
of Buddha, 225, 226, 267—269. Moral wisdom of the 
Hindus, 227, 229. Hinda metaphysics of natural bodies, 
229—232. Analysis of the eighteen parts of Hindu 
knowledge, 232—239. Atheistical systems of philoso- 
phy, 239; Medicine of the Hindus, 241. Their musi- 
cal works, 242. Grammar, 242. Astronomical works, 
243. Notice of Hindu poets, 243, 244. Hindu juris- 
prudence, 244. Analogy between the Hindu philoso- 
phical schools and those of the ancient Greeks, 245. 
Particular sciences studied by particular classes, 246, 
247. Tenets of the Vedftnta and Nyaya schools of phi- 
losophy, 248—2631 Doctrines of the sect of Sankhya, 
264, 265. Tenets of the Mimangsa sect, founded by 
Jaimini, 265, 266. Account of the doctrines of the 
Jains, 269—276. Tenets and practices of the Sikhs, 277 
--353. 

PUmis venerated by the Hindus, account of, i. 145. The 
Lotos, Und, 146—157. Notice of other planU, 158. 
Sara, or the Arrow-cane, ibid. Durva, ihid. Cusa, or 
the Ficus Religiosus^ 159^ Bandhuca, Singata, and 
Chandana, or Sandalum, 160. Camalata, or Sunshine, 
161. Gadamba, the Naudea of Linnaeus, different 
species of, 162, 163. Asoca, or Venjula, 164. Par- 
naaa, or Ocymum, ibid. PataU, or Bignonia, 165. Na^^ 
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gacesara^ or Mesua, 165; Palasa^ 166. Sami, or the 
Mimosa, ibid, Bilva^ or the Cratseva^ 167. 

Playfair (Professor), Observations of« on the Astronomy of the 
Hindus, ii. 12, 13, 27--62. 

Poets (Hindu), notice of, i. 243, 244. 

Polytheism, not of Grecian origin, i. 168. 

Fowronas, notice of the, i. 187. The Oupa-Pourana what, 
188. What subjects are treated of, in them, ii. 164 note. 

Pracrita language, notice of, ii. 161, 188 — 190. Proofs of 
its being derived from the Sanscrit, 228—230, 232. 

Prasii, empire of, Hindu accounts of, ii. 329 et seq. 

Priapus and Lingam, the same deities, i. 139 — 144.] 

Proselytes, law admitted among the Sikhs, i. 344 — 346, 
None admitted by the other tribes of Hindus, ii. 157, 158. 

Ptolemy Lagus, King of Egypt, improved the port of Alexan- 
dria, ii. 278, 279. 

Pythagoras, derived his philosophy from the Hindus, i. 170 — 
172. 

Q. 

Qualifications of offices, according to the laws of Menu, i.39. 

R. 

Ramachandra, a Hindu grammarian, notice of, ii. 168, 169. 
Ramayan or Ramaytofia, a Hindu poem, notice of, i. 188. 
Rangarotv (Rsyah), anecdote of his desperate courage, ii. 114 

—120. 
Rekhend language, alphabet, and literature, account of, ii. 

213—216. 
Religion of the Siamese, ii. 239—246 ; of the Hindiis, see 

Theology, 
Revenue of the Sikh chieftains, i. 325^ 326. 
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Bivers, sacred> of India, notice of, i. 144, 145. 

Rockets (Hindu), structure of, ii. 151. 

Roman money, observations on, i. 68 — 70. From wbat sources 
the Romans drew their immense sums, 71, 73. 

Romans, trade of, with India, ii. 289. Pearls of immense 
value worn by the Roman ladies, 393 — ^395. Silks, when 
first worn by them, 395. Vast quantities of spices con- 
sumed at their funerals, 396, 397. 

S. 

Sacrifices, human, observations on, ii. Ill, XVinote. 

Sacy (M.), on the antiquity of Hindu money, i. 47. 

Sandrocotm, King of the Prasii, Hindu accounts of, ii. 337 
—339. 

Sankhya, sect of philosophers, notice of, i. 364, 365. 

Sanscrit language, account of, ii. 161 — 163. Notice of its 
principal grammarians, 163—176. Proficiency attained 
in it by Sir William Jones, 179, 180. Its antiquity and 
prevalence, 181 — 183. The Bali, Pracrit, and 2lend 
languages derived from the Sanscrit, 336 — ^330. Im- 
portance of the Sanscrit language as a key to every other 
language of India, 336—338. 

Sareswati and Pallas, the same deities, i. 135. 

Saturn of the Greeks and Romans the same as the Menu of 
the Hindus, i. 94. 

Sciences, particular, studied by particular classes of Hindus, 
i. 346, 247. Effect of them on the Hindus, 330, 331. 

Servitude, law concerning hire for, i. 40. 

Sesterce, of the Romans, observations on the value of, ii. 394 
note, 

Shah'Abdin, immense riches of, i. 83. 

Shastras or Sastras, sacred bodks of the Hindus, notice of, i. 
188. 
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Siamese laoguage and literature, ii. 318 and note. Sketch of 
the religious tenets and practices of the Siamese, 239 — 
240, 247, 248, 249. Manners and habits of the Tala- 
poins, or monks, 241 — ^246. 

Sikhs, a Hindu Sect, account of, i. 277 et seq. Birth, occu- 
pations, and tenets of their founder, Nanac, 278 — 281. 
His immediate successors, 281. Adi-Granth, or the first 
Sacred Book, 282 note. The Sikhs take up arms under 
Har GoYind, 383. Extract of his Institutes, 340, 350-- 
352. Disputes concerning the succession of spiritual 
leaders, 284. Accession of Guru Govind Singh, 285. 
Alterations introduced by him, 286. Recovers the body 
of Tegh Singh, 287. New ordinances issued by Guru 
Govind, 288. U succeeded by Banda, as temporal 
Chieftain of the Sikhs, 289. His successes and reverses, 
in war with the Mohammedans, 290. Is cruelly put to 
death, 291 note. Innovations introduced by Banda, 292. 
Oppression and persecution of the Sikhs, 292, 293. 
They gradually recover themselves, 293. Their general 
constitution, 294. Make incursions into the Afghan 
territories, 295, 296. Recovery of their affairs in 
Lahore, 301. Again defeated by Ahmed, 305. His 
cruel treatment of them, 305, 307 note, 308 note. The 
Sikhs extend their conquests, 309. Defects of their go- 
vernment, 310. Extent of their territories, 311. Account 
of them, 312—316. Manners of the Singhs, or soldier 
Sikhs, 314, 315. Duaba-Singh, 316. Manj'ha Singh, 
316. D'harpi Singh, ibid. Analysis of the Sikh go- 
vernment, 317 — 325. The KhaUa or invisible govern- 
ment, 317. Mode of summoning a Guru Mata, or 
national assembly, 317-^319, 322—324. Religious 
orders among the Sikhs, the Acalis, or immortals, 320. 
Their power and influence, 321. The Shahad and 
Virmala, 321, 322. Prejudices against Mohamtnedans, 
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924. Revenues of the Sikh chieftains, 325, 936. Their 
administration of justice, 337. Panjayat, or court of 
five, ibid. Appearance and character of the Sikhs, 
especially of the Singhs, 9^, 929, 980. Anecdote of a 
Sikh Soldier, 338—330 note. Character of the Khalasa 
Sikhs, 330. General character of the Sikh people, 331 
and note. Their private customs and marriages, 992. 
Custom of widows burning themselves not general among 
the Sikhs, 333, 334. Military forces and discipline of 
the Sikhs, 335—337. Their religious principles, 337— 
344, 347—453. Veneration for the cow race, 339. 
Mode of admitting proselytes, 344 — 346. 

Silk, when first worn by the Romans, ii. 395. Culture of 
silk-worms how introduced from China into Europe, 303, 
304. 

Siva, and Jupiter the Destroyer, resemblance between, i. 
98 — 101. The wife of Siva, the same as Proserpine, 
137—139. 

Sneezing, accounted portentous by the Hindus, i. 177. 

Soldier, Hindu, anecdote of, i. 338 — 330 note. 

Solomon, commerce of, with the east, i. 50, 51 note. 

Spices, vast quantities of, consumed by the Romans, ii. 396, 
397. 

Storm, tremendous, described, ii. 365 — ^368 notes. 

StrahoU description of India, sources of, ii. 351 — ^954, 356. 

Smya, a Hindu deity, and the sun, identically the same, i, 
133, 134. 

T. 

Tailinga or Tilinga language, notice of, ii. 198, 199. 
Taimur Shah, is defeated by the Sikhs, i. 300. Ascends the 
Afghan throne, 806. 
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Talapoins, or Siamese monks, manners, habits, and tenets of, 
ii. 241—246. 

Tamerlane, conquests and ravages of, in India, i. 84, 85. 

Tamul language, notice of, ii. 196. 

Taxila, ruins of, i. 9. 

Temples, subterraneous, of the Hindus, at EUora, ii. 86, 87. 
At Mavalipuram, 91 — 95. 

Tha^, or Siamese, language, notice of, ii. 218.^ 

Theohgt/ of the Hindus, a puire theism, i. 179 — 181. Repre- 
sentations of the divine attributes, by sensible objects, 182. 
Principles of Hindu theology, extracted from their writ- 
ings, 190—205. 

Tiberius, accession of, to the throne of Constantinople, if. 

306. Defeats the Persians, 308. 
Tippoo (Sultan), anecdote of, i. 175 note. 
Trade of India with European nations, ii. 280 — 317. 
Tr^oTiometry of the Hindus, account of, ii. 52 — 66. 
Turks invade Persia, ii.311. Their origin, 309, 310. 
Tjfre, notice of, ii. 274 note. 



U. 



Ulugh Beigh, astronomical tables of, ii. 29. 
Utcala language, notice of, ii. 194. 



V. 

Vedanta school of philosophy, teneU of, i. 250—254, 260—263. 
Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindus, notice of, i. 185, 186. 

Commentaries on them, 187, 241. 
Visconti (M. le Chevalier}, opinion of, on the origin of coins 

being impressed with figures of oxen or sheep, i. 58—61 • 
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On Athenian gold money, 62. On Athenian coins in 
general, 63, 64 note. Observations of, on ancient mo- 
ney in 'general, 75 — 79. Remarks on the worship of 
the moon as a male and female deity, 126 — 128 note. 
On the value of the Roman Sesterce, ii. 294 note. 

Vishnu, a Hindu deity, the same as Jupiter, i. 96. Charac- 
teristics of, i. 97. 

Viziaramrauze (Rajah), anecdote of his malice, ii. 114 — 119. 
Is assassinated, 121. 

Vulcan and Agny, the same deities of fire in Greece and in 
India, i. 117. 

Vj/asa, the founder of a school of Hindu philosophy, i. 216. 
Abstract of his teneU, 222—224. Tenets of his follow- 
ers, the Vedanta school, 250—254, 260—263. 



W. 

Ward (Mr.), remarks on his '< Account of the writings, &c. 
of the HindW i. 214. ii. 158, 159. 

Widows (Hindu), ceremonial of burning them described, ii. 
132—136. 

Wifford (Captain), researches of, concerning the empire of 
the Prasii, and the situation of Palibothra, ii. 327 — 
335. 

Wilkins (Dr.), observations of, on the importance of cultivat- 
ing a knowledge of Sanscrit, ii. 236—^238. 

Women (Hindu), dress of, ii. 144, 145. Dress of the women 
of Cashmire, 14 6. Of the dancing women, 147. 

Y. 

Yama, a Hindu deity, the same as the Minos of the ancients, 
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Yugs, or ages of the Hindus, account of» i. 173—174. 

Z. 

Zend language, derived from the Sanscrit, ii. 328, 239. The 
Zend character, the probable origin of the Cufic cha- 
racter, 234. 

Ziegenbalg (M.), a Danish missionary to India, notice of, in 
309 note* 
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